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THE PERTH INCIDENT OF 1396. 


FROM A FOLK-LORE POINT OF VIEW. 


——p—— — 


CHAPTER I. 


“History” of the uneducated is neither better 
nor worse than “ Folk-lore.” Education is a matter 
of comparison. There is a natural credulity in man 
which accepts anything stated “on authority,” and 
this, in religion, is a part of the national hfe. If 
you want anything believed, speak as if you knew 
it was a fact. It may be repeated for so many 
years that it may take some courage to doubt, 
let alone deny. In the present case, proposing to 
study the origin of two clan names, much that will 
be said will be in very marked opposition to what 
is commonly believed, and will, no doubt, in many 
cases be treated as heretical, and even possibly as 
absurd. The writer is no philologist: he desires 
to be an interpreter of folk-lore, and believing 
that all folk-lore has some kernel of fact, and is 
not mere fancy, it is of this kernel he is in search. 
A 


bo 
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Words must in their origin have had a specific 
meaning; but the less widely experienced the users 
of these words, and the smaller the vocabulary 
available, so much the more must the specific 
meaning have been capable of extension. Words 
must be taken in reference to their context in 
almost every case; but where there is no context 
to guide us, accuracy in determining the exact 
meaning of a word must be all the more difficult. 
Place - names have a certain context naturally. 
The East Neuk of Fife describes itself, though 
there might be more than one place which claimed 
to be the specific East Neuk. But we are going 
to deal with names of men, and these have no 
context, and yet all of them undoubtedly have a 
meaning. The longer the names are in use, the 
more variations there are of them; and the more 
uncommon the name, the wider the variations. 
The writer is not unfrequently addressed as, e.g., 
Maclachlan, or Maclean; and more than half his 
correspondents, with his signature before them, 
spell it differently therefrom. 

The philologist in considermg a name tries to 
get its orginal meaning, and, having satisfied him- 
self, he takes no account of the fact that various 
interpretations may have been accepted of it, by 
various people, at various times. It may have been 
recorded in different dialects and have acquired two 
quite justifiable, but different, meanings. It is cer- 
tain that in Gaelic traditional tales and incidents 
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have been manufactured from a Welsh root—for 
instance, in the name Cian. 

Names undoubtedly were at one time descriptive, 
and it is natural to attempt to expound the informa- 
tion believed to be contained in them. To do this 
one must endeavour to consider themselves placed 
in the environment in which the bearer of the name 
lived, but, even with very clear historical accounts 
remaining of the conditions of life at the date in 
question, such “history” is at the best based on 
circumstantial evidence. Such is most of our ancient 
pseudo-history, British and Irish. 

The old joke as to the small value of vowels and 
consonants has more truth in it than many are at 
all inclined to admit, and the analyst of our early 
historical writers who is not prepared to find a 
meaning which is very far from exact in detail 
when examined through a philological lens, must 
be content to miss his way. The spoor leads over 
very rocky ground. No doubt where the ground 
is soft the shape of the footmarks may be recognis- 
able to any tyro, but at other times a bent twig 
must be taken as an indication to be accepted and 
followed. ‘“ He is no poet (fili=philosopher) who 
does not synchronise and harmonise all the stories,” 
says the ‘Book of Leinster.’ It is these “syn- 
chronisms ” and ‘‘ harmonies ” so called which require 
analysis. Old story-makers were not wanting either 
in imagination or in traditions guiding their art, 

} O’Curry’s Materials, 593 
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and there need never be any doubt that they were 
as desirous of saying what was agreeable to their 
hearers as a party newspaper is to meet the politics 
of its readers. The Church was a “maker” hke 
any bard; the story of St Patrick is a fine example, 
and the Adamnan myths about St Columba (?) are 
of no more authority than a chapter of Boece or a 
Mabinogi. The most imaginative does not, however, 
create from nothing; there is always a nucleus, a 
text to every sermon, but with the same text how 
varied may be the interpretation! But further, if 
all were agreed on the interpretation of a name as 
first given, that merely means there is a general 
agreement as to the idea that was in the mind of its 
first recorder. What guarantee have we that the 
first writer of a name was more accurate than the 
last? The man who wrote MacClachinyha five 
centuries ago probably depended on his ear as much 
as the modern ‘man in the street” who writes it 
down MacLaggan, or, in the case of MacQwhewyl, 
as the present-day writer of MacCul; but when 
he writes it down MacDougal or MacDowl, he is 
consciously or unconsciously philologising,—nor are 
the first and last forms of a name the only ones, 
or the only ones which have been the grounds of 
speculation or have left results which may survive 
to mislead us. 

I earnestly deprecate any idea that what I write 
contains the suggestion of a sneer at philology in 
any of its branches. All I would like to express is 
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that, as in other philosophies, it does not comprehend 
everything in its dreams; and when, having for- 
mulated rules, it ignores ignorance of a departure 
from them in historical inquiry, it becomes a dark 
lantern for the discovery of the ways of the romance- 
writer. 

Present -day pronunciation is a favourite final 
court of appeal with some. But it also is fallacious. 
“Dunlop” in Ayrshire, for instance, is pronounced 
as if composed of the past participle of the verb do, 
done, and the imperative of the verb lop; in the 
neighbourhood of Berwick-on-Tweed the accent is 
on the done, the lop being a short lup. Carr and 
Kerr are spellings and represent well the pronuncia- 
tion of the same name. Harry is often pronounced 
and spelt Hairy. er, a man, in Irish, is pro- 
nounced faa; ben, a woman, bann (O’Curry) ; but 
these are only samples that vowels are graphically 
of small importance. 

But the old writers, some will say, knew the 
esoteric signification of the names when they wrote. 
Well, we may admit that sometimes they did—when 
they composed them themselves especially ; but the 
‘Dindshenchas,’ a topographical essay on Irish forti- 
fications, gives us more than one explanation of the 
same name, and Cormac’s Glossary does the same 
thing, and not a few of them would raise a smile or 
even the fist of any Highlander, as, for instance, his 
exposition of ‘‘ Gaelic” as from guth-elg, meaning a 
‘‘malicious voice,’ though he says elg was a name 
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for Ireland, and therefore it means an “ Irish voice.” 
When important literary efforts show such an 
absence of critical insight, the detached sources of 
information from which they were built up must 
also have been fallacious. 

There is a natural tendency to equate the un- 
known with the known. It is within the writer's 
knowledge that the Gaelic mun, mun, has in more 
than one instance appeared as the English wane. 

Truth and probability seem to be less burdensome 
to the minds of reciters than good manners. As 
what is considered unmentionable has been very 
much weeded out, shamefacedness has caused as 
much misapprehension as any other source of fallacy. 
No doubt this is complicated by original meta- 
phorical allusions in such matters. 

The Folk Tale has no perspective. A reciter dis- 
coursing on a matter beyond the recollection of 
“the oldest inhabitant” has reached a boundless 
synchronic tableland. Charley (of the ’45) and 
Charlemagne are like to be considered pieces on the 
same draught-board. 

The battle on the Inch of Perth in the fourteenth 
century has been debated in many publications and 
by many men of repute and capacity. But there is 
no finality in science, and hope is entertained that 
what will be here written will advance us a step 
to a correct appreciation of the foundations of our 
national history. It is a free country in as many 
respects as most, and any one who has something to 
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say 1s generally conceded a fair hearing. Believing 
that there is something to say on this incident, and 
deductions to be drawn from the accounts we have 
of it which have escaped the attention of students, 
this essay has been composed. 

Desirous of considering the subject from a firm 
footing, it is advisable that the texts bearing on it 
should be laid before our readers in the order of 
their importance. 


ANDROW OF WYNTOUN’S ORYGYNALE CRONYKIL OF SCOT- 
LAND. The text used is that of David Laing, Edin- 
burgh, 1879. Book IX., chap. xvii. 


“Qwhen thretty for thretty faucht in barreris 
At Sanct johnstoun, on a day, bysy«e the Blakfreiis 


AD. <A thousand and thre hundyr yere 

1396. Nynty and sex to mak all clere, 
Off thre score wyld Scottis men 
Thretty agane thretty then 
In felny bolnyt of auld fed, 
As thare fore elderis ware slane to dede 
Tha thre score waie Clannys twa, 
Clahynnhe Qwhewyl, and Clachinyha 
Off thir twa kynnys ware tha men, 
Thretty agane thretty then 
And thare thai had than chifftanys twa. 
Schir Ferqwharis sone wes ane of tha, 
The tother Cristy Johnegsone. 
A selcouth thing be thai wes done ; 
At Sanct johnestone besid the Freris 
All thai entrit in barreris 
Wyth bow and ax, knyff and swerd, 
To deil amang thaim thare last werd. 
Thare thai laid on that tyme sa fast ; 
Quha had the waie thare at the last, 
I will nocht say; bot quha best had, 
He wes but dout bathe muth and mad. 
Fyffty or ma ware slane that day ; 
Sua few wyth hf than past away. 
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Gyff this a skaith wes universale, 

Yeit ws fel the mare tynsale 

Off that daywerke, that wes dune, 
As ye before hard, at Gasklune” 


JOHANIS FoRDUNI SCOTICHRONICON. Ed. Goodall, ii. 420. 


[Of the Fordun who wrote the first part of this, little is 
known. The date of the writing, however, is established by 
internal evidence as between the years 1384 and 1387. The 
material left by Fordun was used by Walter Bower, Abbot 
of Inchcolm, who died in 1449, and to whom apparently 
we owe the text as we have it of this ‘Chronica Gentis 
Scotorum.’] 

“Tn the year of our Lord 1391 occurred the battle of Glen- 
brereth, where was slain a noble man, Walter Ogilvy, sheriff 
of Angus, and his brother-uterine, Walter of Lichtone, by 
the Caterans, whose chief was Duncan Stewart, son of Sir 
Alexander, Earl of Buchan. With the said Sheriff there 
were overthrown sixty of his most valiant friends, who were 
slain while resisting the ravages made in Angus. 


“In the year of our Lord 1396 a great part of the north of 
Scotland, beyond the Alps, was disturbed by two wretched 
Caterans and their followers—viz., Scheabeg and his kins- 
men, who are known as the Clankay, and Cristi Jonson with 
his kin, who are called the Clanquhele. These could not be 
reconciled by any agreement or treaty, and by no skill of the 
king or governor could they be reduced to obedience. At 
length the noble and industrious Sir David of Lindesay of 
Crawford, and Sir Thomas, Earl of Moray, applied themselves 
with such diligence and effect that they brought the parties 
to this mutual agreement—that on a certain day they would 
appear before the King at Perth, and each party choosing 
thirty of their kindred, they would fight each other, armed 
only with swords and bows and arrows, and without doublets, 
or other armour save pole-axes; by this means terminating 
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their contention and restoring peace to the country. Both 
parties were highly pleased with the arrangement, and upon 
the Monday immediately before the feast of St Michael they 
presented themselves before the king and governors and an 
innumerable assemblage upon the North Inch of Perth, and 
entered upon the sanguinary conflict, in which of the sixty 
combatants all were slain save one of the Clankay and eleven 
of the opposite party. The following incident also fell out: 
When all were standing in order, one of the combatants, look- 
ing for a way of escape, slipped from among them into the 
river, and crossed the water of Tay by swimming. He was 
pursued by thousands, but could nowhere be found. The 
parties stand amazed as if unable to proceed to battle on 
account of this one having escaped ; for the party, the num- 
ber of whose associates was entire, was unwilling to consent 
to one of their number being put aside, and the other party 
were unable, by the offer of any price, to supply the place ot 
the fugitive. All therefore stood surprised and embarrassed, 
bewailing the loss of the runaway. When, however, it was 
thought that all that had been done would go for nothing, 
there rushed forward into the middle of the assemblage a 
common hired countryman, of medium stature but of savage 
mien, saying: ‘Heream I. Will any one make terms with 
me to go on with these actors here in this stage play? For 
half a mark I shall attempt the game, only asking this 
besides, that if I come out of the ring alive I shall receive 
your support in some way or other while I live, because, as it 
is said, ‘‘ Greater love hath no man than this, that he lay down 
his life for his friends,” so such a reward should I receive 
who risk my life against the enemies of the Commonwealth 
and realm.’ What he asked was granted by the king and 
several of the nobles. With this he bent his bow, and first 
shot an arrow into the opposing line and slew his man. 
Immediately the arrows flew from both sides; they swing 
their axes , they brandish their swords; they fight one with 
the other, and as if they were butchers preparing oxen for 
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the market as unconcernedly they slaughter each other in 
turn Yet among so many there was not so much as one 
found who was as if mad or fearful, or, sheltering himself 
behind the back of his fellow, attempted to escape from such 
slaughter. Moreover, that raw recruit did valiantly, and in 
the end came forth scatheless. From this time and for a 
long season the North enjoyed peace, nor were any more 
incursions of the Caterans as before.” 


EXTRACTA EX CRONICIS Scocik, p. 205. Date doubtful. 


“Glenbroch fight was fought in the year of our Lord 
1391, where were slain Sir Walter Ogilvy, Sheriff of Angus, 
and his brother-uterine, Walter of Lichtone, and sixty of 
their most valiant friends, by the Caterans, whose leader 
was Duncan Stewart and the bastard son of Lord (or) Sir 
Alexander, Earl of Buchan. 

“The Battle of Perth between thirty and thirty was thus 
brought about. There were two Caterans who kept troubling 
the northern part of Scotland, and one Sceauchbeg, called 
head of the Clancay, and the other Christie Johneson, called 
head of the Clanqwele, whom no device of either king or 
governor could subdue. However, by the efforts of Thomas, 
Earl of Moray, and David Lindesay,. who was afterwards 
Karl of Craufurd, these parties were brought to consent to 
appear before the King on a certain day, thirty against 
thirty, unarmed and without doublets, and fight against 
each other with swords and battle-axes only, and by the 
event of this conflict to put an end to their contention. This 
was carried out upon the North Inch of Perth in presence of 
the King and the Governor and a great multitude of French- 
men and Scotchmen, and several other nationalities on the 
Monday before the feast of St Michael. Of these parties 
all were slain except one of the party of Clankay and 
eleven of the other party. Before the conflict, however, 
one of the combatants swam across the water of Thay, and 
though he was pursued (for a mile) (? by a thousand persons) 


BOOK OF PLUSCARDEN. ll 


he could not be found. This stopped the battle until one 
rash fellow entered the field, and for half a merk consented 
to fight in his place.” 


REGISTRUM EPIscOPATUS MORAVIENSIS, p. 382. 


“Tt is to be remembered that in the year of our Lord 
1396, upon the 28th of September, at Perth, in presence 
of Lord Robert, King of Scotland, and the nobles of the 
realm met there for the purpose, inasmuch as a firm peace 
could not be secured between the two tribes of Clanhay 
and Clanwheole, but slaughters and depredations daily fell 
out between them, thirty of each side met by agreement 
Without defensive armour of steel, but having bows, axes, 
swords, and knives, to the end that one side should entirely 
destroy and wipe out the other. The battle was fought and 
the whole party of the Clanhay fell aud lay dead on the field 
save one, while of the other party ten remained alive.” 


a 


LIBER PLUSCARDENSIS, Lib. X cap. x1., ed. Skene, 
1877, p. 330. 


[From internal ‘evidence the original MS., which is no 
longer extant, was compiled in 1461 for Richard Bothuele, 
Abbot of Dunfermline] 

“In the year of our Lord 1390 King Robert the Third 
having changed his name was crowned at Scone the said 
year, and the day after Lady Anabella Drummond was in 
the same place, and after the same manner, honoured with 
a royal diadem. But in the following year there fell ont 
such a disturbance among the wild Scots that the whole 
country was troubled by their contendings, on account of 
which the King, not being able to reduce them to peace, 
after advising with the magnates of the kingdom, made the 
following arrangement: That two of their principal captains, 
each accompanied by thirty of his greatest and most valiant 
friends, unarmed save with swords, pole-axes, bows and but 
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three arrows, after the manner of a duel in closed lists, 
fight in presence of the King at a certain time and place, 
viz., at the North Inch of Perth; for throughout the entire 
earldom of Angus peace could not be had on account of 
their robberies, as also but a short time before these savages 
had ruthlessly slain the son of the Earl of Buchan, with 
many other nobles, as also the Sheriff of Angus, who were 
defending the goods of the country in the field Accord- 
ingly by means of the Earl of Craufurd and other nobles 
of the land the arrangement foresaid was made and also 
carried into effect, so that in the end all of both parties 
were slain with the exception of seven, five of one party 
and two of the other escaping alive. Of these two of the 
losing party one was pursued to the river Tay, into which 
he leapt and saved himself by swimming; the other was 
taken, and with the counsel of his adversaries, was pardoned, 
though some say that he was hanged At the commence- 
ment of the fight one of the number of one side was missing, 
and though search was made for him he could not be found. 
However, there clianced to come one who was of their 
kindred, and had no love for the other party, and he, bribed 
by the promise of 40s., entered the field of battle, fought 
bravely, and came out of the conflict, not only with his 
hfe, but uninjured” 


John Major’s ‘A Hisrory oF GREATER BRITAIN.’ Published 
in 1521. Constable’s Translation. Scot. History Soc. 
P. 333. ihe 


[Major, speaking of the custom of single combat, which he 
declares sinful, quotes the battle of the Inch of Perth as an 
example of it.] 

“ Just about this time, however, for the year was thirteen 
hundred and ninety-six, such a combat took place among 
sixty men of the Wild Scots The Caterans, that is the 
Wild Scots, men of a savage behaviour, were not able to 
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- keep the peace among themselves Two factions, to wit 
Sceachbeg and his kinsmen, who were called Clan Kay, and 
Christy Jonson, and his followers, who were called Clan 
Quhele, had come to cherish a fierce hatred one for the other, 
and they could in no way be got to keep the peace. Seeing 
this, Sir David Lindesay, who afterwards became Earl of 
Crawford, and Thomas Dunbar, the Earl of Moray, gave this 
counsel to the chiefs of these factions: that a combat of 
sixty —that is, of either side thirty — should decide their 
cause in presence of the king. And to this counsel they 
willingly consented, and entered on the combat upon the 
northern island at Saint John. Thirty men, naked but for 
a doublet that hung from one side, made for the field of 
battle, armed with bow and double-axe, and these forthwith 
met the encounter of a like number, armed in the same 
fashion, and like bulls was their onset, headlong, unswerv- 
ing,—so they rushed and struck, thirty upon thirty. Now on 
the one side, that of the Clan Kay, every man save one was 
slain, and of the other side those that survived were eleven. 
But at the beginning of the combat there happened an in- 
cident which must not be omitted. One of the combatants 
made his escape from the fight, and the nine-and-twenty 
that were left were unwilling to wage battle against thirty, 
nor would those thirty consent to remove one of their own 
men. And there was not found any man who would take 
the place of the runaway; and ’twas no marvel, since to 
fight for your life, naked but for a plaid, is no trifle. And 
when the king and the nobility had for a long time stood ex- 
pectant, there appeared in the midst a certain man of the 
common people, who called out: ‘ Who will give me a shield 
to guard my vitals, and I will bear my part in yonder 
spectacle, and if I come forth alive I will go in search of 
that beaten man my whole life long?’ The man who thus 
bore his part in the combat was not tall in stature, but he 
was stoutly built, and his limbs well-knit and muscular, and 
he was one of the eleven that escaped with their lives, and 
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many upon that side might thank his sweat that they were 
living men at the end of the day. By this means then peace 
was procured in that region.” 


From ‘THE History OF SCOTLAND, by George Buchanan, 
1506 to 1582. Boud’s Translation. Bk. X, ed. 1722, 
p. 426. 


[Buchanan having given an account of the Raid of Angus, 
finishes by saying that of these raiders some were slain and 
some taken and put to death He then continues :—] 

“Thus the Wickedness of these unquiet and turbulent set 
of Mortals being hindred from spreading over the Champion 
Countries, they fell out amongst themselves at their own 
homes ; and especially two Famihes of them exercised great 
Cruelties upon one another. Theyrefused to end their Feuds by 
course of Law, or to refer them to indifferent Arbitrators So 
that the King sent two Earls to suppress them, Zhomas Earl of 
Dunbar, and James Lindsay, his Father being dead, now Earl 
of Crawford: These Commanders, considering they were to 
engage a fierce and resolute People, who valued not their 
Lives, nor the Pleasure of Life; so that they were not hkely 
to subdue them by Force, without great Slaughter of their 
own Men , they therefore resolved to try what they could do 
by Policy. And accordingly they discoursed the Clans of 
both Families apart, and represented to them, what Danger 
would accrue to both by their mutual Slaughters of one 
another, and if one Family should extirpate the other; yet 
that was not likely to be effected, without gieat Damage, 
even of the conquering Side; and if either Party should 
prevail, yet the Contest would not end so; for then they were 
to engage the King’s Forces (tho they were weakned before 
by their mutual Conflicts) of whose Anger agamst them both 
they imght be justly sensible, because he had sent them with 
Forces to destroy them both, even before they had severely 
and inecoverably engaged against one another. But in 
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regard they were more desirous of their Preservation than 
their Ruin, if they would hearken to them, they would shew 
them a Way, how they might be reconciled, with the King’s 
good liking, and that on no dishonourable Terms neither; 
no, nor unrevenged one upon another. To this Motion they 
seemed inclinable, so that the Condition was proposed , that 
300 of each Side should try it out in Fight before the King, 
armed only with their Swords) They that were Conquered, 
should have an Amnesty for all past Offences, and the Con- 
querors should be honoured with the King’s Favour, and the 
Nobles too. Both Sides were well pleased with the Terms ; 
so that a Day was fixed for the Combat, and at the time 
appointed the Heads of the Famnhes, with their Parties, came 
to Court, and part of a Field on the North Side of the Town 
of Perth, which was severed from the rest by a deep Trench, 
was appointed for the place of Combat; and Galleries built 
round for Spectators. Hereupon an huge Multitude was 
assembled together, and sate ready to see the Dispute; but 
the Fight was delayed a while, because one of the 300 of one 
Party had hid himself for Fear, and their Fellows were not 
willing to engage without having just an equal number with 
their Adversaries ; neither was any one found to supply the 
Place of him who was absent; and of the other Party, nota 
Man would be drawn out, or exempted from the Fight, lest 
he might seem less valued, and not so couragious as the rest. 
After a little Pause, an ordinary Tradesman comes forth, and 
offers to supply the Place of him that was absent, provided, 
that if his Side conquered, they would pay him halfa Gold 
Dollar of France; and also provide for him afterward as long 
as he lived Thus the Number being again equalled, the 
Fight began, and it was carried on with such great Conten- 
tion, both of Body and Mind, as old Grudges, inflamed by 
new Losses, could raise up in Men of sneh fierce Dispositions, 
as were accustomed to Blood and Cruelty , especially, seeing 
Honour and Estate was propounded to the Conqueror; 
Death and Ignominy to the Conquered : The Spectators were 
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possessed with as much Horror, as the Combatants were with 
Fury, as detesting to behold the ugly and deformed Mutila- 
tions and Butcheries of one another’s Bodies ; the Detrunca- 
tion of their Limbs; and, in a Word, the Rage of wild 
Beasts under the Shapes of Men. But all took notice, that 
none carried himself more valiantly than that mercenary and 
supposititious Hireling, to whose Valour a great Part of the 
Victory was to be ascribed. Of that side that he was of 
there were ten left alive besides himself, but all of them 
deadly wounded: Of the contrary Faction, there remained 
only one, who was not wounded at all; but as there was so 
much odds that he would be forced singly to encounter with 
so many, he threw himself into the River Zay, which was 
near at hand; and his Adversaries not being able to follow 
him, by reason of their Wounds, he escaped to the other side. 
By this means, the forwardest of both parties being slain, the 
promiscuous Multitude, being left without leaders, gave over 
their Trade of Sedition for many Years after, and betook 
themselves to their Husbandry again. This Fight or Combat 
happened in the Year 1396.” 


‘Tue HIsTORIE oF ScoTLAND. By John Leslie, Bishop of 
tosse. Trans. by Father James Dalrymple. Scottish 
Text Soc., 1884-85. Completed by Dalrymple, 1596, 
the date of the death of Bishop Leslie. Part IIL, 
p- 28. 


“The fyft zeir of his rygne, in Scotland was gret prouoca- 
tioun betuein tua hiland clanis Clankay and Clanquhattan, 
ilk persuet vthir sa cruelhe wt sword and word that na 
requeist, or counsel, or command of ony man culd freind 
thame. Quhen the Erle of ffif, now gouernour, saw this, he 
latis xxx on ilk syd discusse the mater betuein thame in 
a singular combat. The place is sett besyd Perth, the day 
appoynted, the parties meitis, ane of Clankay his cumpanie, 
strukne with feir, fleis in secret, the parties Junes nocht, bot 
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sa lang absteinis as the number was vnequal; thay wait 
quhil ane of thair clann cum and supplie his place that 
fled; tha sie nocht ane quha will put him selfe in perrell; 
Jn the mean tyme a pore and simple man offins him selfe 
for an halfe croun to take the conditioun on hand, quha 
this man was, na man knew than present, bot he did sa 
duchtilie, that quhen the xxx of Clanquhattam al, til ane, was 
slane, he with x of clankay chaipet vnslane.” 


On reading over these notices in their consecu- 
tive order, we may start with the statement that 
the first one must be considered as the capital 
source of information on which all the rest have 
drawn. It is possible that subsequent writers may 
have had conversation with some who _ professed 
knowledge, but even that is doubtful. Apparently, 
as they went on commenting, the writers evolved 
a certain amount from their own internal conscious- 
ness, Bower commencing the literary style, and 
Buchanan and his translator showing it at its best. 
Any one who has a little experience in gathering 
folk-tales by correspondence, if his experience is at 
all like that of the writer of this, will know how an 
attempt to write as it were for publication induces 
their correspondents to leave natural simplicity for 
what seems to them “ good style.” It is merely 
the endeavour of the natural human animal to 
appear at his best, and human nature requires a 
great deal of education to refine it, and however 
little alloy we should look for in history, but a 
small quantity of it is 24 carat. As it is written, 
“There is none righteous, no not one,’ and we can 
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but do our best according to our light, and a great 
deal of light has been thrown on the proper way 
to treat history from the days of Buchanan, to say 
nothing of Hector Boece but half a century earlier. 
In his account of ‘this debait” he calls them 
‘“‘Trsmen,” and names them Clankayis and Glen- 
quhattanis, according to Bellenden’s translation. 
The passage has not been quoted at large, as 
it really contains no information except that the 
eleven survivors of Glenquhattanis were so hurt 
“that thay micht nocht hald thair swerdis in thair 
handis.” Merely a sample that of literary style 
In Bower’s case, perhaps forming his style on 
Tacitus’s account of Galgacus, he reports the speech 
of his hireling, provided with an appropriate Scrip- 
ture quotation, as if it had been taken down in 
shorthand. 

A good deal is made of the ferocity of these 
men fighting without armour, and one is free to 
confess that all the evidence is in favour of their 
having been, so to say, nate, almost certainly 
without a sheepskin title among the lot, the prin- 
cipal evidence of aristocracy among themselves 
being doubtless the possession of larger or smaller 
herds of cattle. 

As to the question of clothing, Bower says, as 
we have given the translation, that they were to 
fight without doublets. The word he uses is de- 
plois. This word signifies! “a double robe to be 


' Lewis and Short, Latin Dictionary. 
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wrapped round the body, a cloak, mantle.” It is 
a Latin word introduced from the Greek with the 
inherent meaning of being double. When we use 
the word doublet, however, our mind at once takes 
us to the jacket worn by men, of waistcoat length. 
It is, in fact, the name at present used to describe 
the full-dressed coat of our Scottish regiments, a 
garment provided with short flaps hanging below 
the waist. The original doublet, there can be 
little doubt, was a thickened jacket intended for 
defence. Bower used his word to describe some- 
thing quite different—viz., the Highlandman’s cloak 
and blanket, or, as we say, his plaid. But why 
“doublet”? The following explanation seems satis- 
factory in the case of the Highlanders, and was 
probably true of the Greek and Roman garment. 
The Highlander’s plaid has been sometimes de- 
scribed as of very considerable length; thus in 
Gough’s additions to Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ London, 
1789, vol. i. p. 390, and he is speaking of the 
Breadalbane district previous to the proscription of 
the Highland dress, he says, “The dress of the 
man is the brechan or plaid, twelve or thirteen 
yards of narrow stuff wrapped round the middle, 
and reaching to the knee, often girt round the 
waist, . . . and fastened on the shoulders with a 
broche.” With the modern kilt before them, the 
idea conveyed is that this never-ending quantity 
of cloth was puckered up and tied round the waist 
with an end hanging loose pinned to the shoulder. 
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But what were the facts? Of all the old plaids 
examined, and the writer has some nice samples 
and has seen others, not one approaches this, for 
the purpose, enormous length. Twelve or thirteen 
feet is just about the truth, and its being double 
is evident at once to any one who handles them, 
for the narrow stuff is divided into two ‘equal 
lengths and joined lengthways in the centre. The 
colours in women’s plaids, from which our present 
clan tartans have been designed, were purposely 
woven so that the two sides when united in the 
centre make an oblong pattern. This girds nicely 
round the waist and hangs gracefully from a 
shoulder brooch, and in inclement weather is suffici- 
ently long to be thrown over the head, covering 
its wearer entirely from the knees upwards. 

Notice then, in the first place, that Wyntoun 
says nothing about clothing or defensive armour, 
and Bower, after all, just tells us that they dropped 
their plaids and fought in their shirts. Who can 
say whether this was a deduction from the known 
habits of those of whom he was speaking, or really 
special information got on inquiry about that special 
incident? Probably not the latter. 

Major harks back to Bower’s deplois, and the 
modern translator again uses the word doublet. 
“Naked but for a doublet that hung from one 
side,” the Latin being “in nudis diploidibus ex 
una parte.” Apparently the above translation has 
been influenced by a subsequent passage in which 
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the historian, talking of the difficulties to find a 
man to take the place of the one who had run 
away, says, ““’Twas no marvel, since to fight for 
your life, naked but for a plaid, is no trifle,” the 
Latin for which is “quia non erat questio de lana 
caprina in diploide ad mortem pugnare.” And 
here we find the same word translated ‘doublet ” 
and “plaid,” the latter undoubtedly being much 
the more correct. Seeing that the older authority 
Bower says that they dispensed with their plaids, 
if Major was right in saying that their whole out- 
fit was a plaid, then they did not fight even in 
their shirts, but stark naked. 

One must not be too hard on writers making 
deductions from the materials before them when 
translating from one language to another. Major 
speaks of the fight described as being “no trifle,” 
‘“‘queestio de lana caprina,”’ quoting from Horace. 
There was a Celtic garment, the name of which 
constantly recurs in the old Imsh writers, the 
“Jaina, leana, lenn” ‘This was a cloak, a plaid 
in fact; and, curious to say, a wrecked captain in 
the Spanish Armada, whose adventures in Con- 
naught have come down to us, speaks of the sayos 
of the natives as being pelotes, implying that the 
material from which these plaids were made was 
of goat’s hair. Is it possible that Captain Cuellar 
had read his ‘ Horace’ and retained in his memory 
the expression “lana caprina,” and was so induced 
to think of the rough rugs of the Irish, as they 


, 
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are elsewhere described, as having been made of 
goat’s hair? 

Camden’s thirteen yards instead of feet is ex- 
plained by the simple fact that a Highland slat— 
wand, footrule, ell-wand—as the old cloth mer- 
chants had it, was not a yard measure, but has 
been so considered, as if it were the same as the 
standard of measurement in the Low Country. 

Having disposed of the question of dress, we 
proceed to consider how these clans were spoken 
of at the time, and the first complication that 
arises depends from the number of times that 
Wyntoun in his seventh and eighth lines uses the 
word clan. Bower, who immediately followed him, 
read the passage as if it were three times. There 
can be no doubt as to the first two, though the 
spelling slightly differs; the dubiety comes with the 
word ‘‘clachinyha.” Every Scot can appreciate the 
value to be placed upon the combination ch in 
clachin compared with clann and clahynn. The 
rhythm of the two lines divides them as follows :— 


“Tha three / score / ware /clannys / twa 
Clahynnhe / Qwhewyl / and / Clachin / yha.” 


Unhesitatingly the opinion is now expressed that 
in modern style the lines would appear— 


“These three score were clans twa 
Clans Qwhewyl and Clachinyha:” 


names which, if at present they were used as 
patronymics, would appear, retaining Wyntoun’s 
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spelling, as ‘“‘Macqwhewyl and Macclachinyha.” 
Bower, editing Wyntoun, makes the one Clan- 
quhele and the other Clankay. We believe this 
is an example of equating the unknown with the 
known. ’ 

A more conscientious copyist of Wyntoun,—the 
alteration made shows that he was a copyist,—the 
writer of the ‘ Registrum Episcopatus Moraviensis,’ 
calls them ‘‘Clanhay” and “Clanqwhwle.” He 
accepts Bower’s authority for changing Clachin 
into the plain Clahyn, and makes them Hays, not 
Kays. In contradistinction to the two authors we 
have quoted, who followed him at some interval, 
let us recall the fact that Wyntoun, as a con- 
temporary, and within a day’s good walk of Perth, 
might have gone up to see the show himself; and 
though any one who has taken part in_ public 
functions, knowing what mistakes occur even in 
the present day, will not insist on too accurate 
reporting by the Prior of St Serf’s, yet all will 
give him credit for probably greater accuracy than 
those who drew on him for information. Indeed, 
rhyming though it be, the practical and brief notice 
he gives us is, of itself, good evidence of this. 

In Major’s account of the fight, in the original 
published in Paris in 1521, Clankay is spelt Clau- 
kay. This is evidently a printer’s error, which is 
repeated in the xiith chapter of book vi., where 
Major speaks of the army of the Lord of the Isles 
in 1429. He says, ‘two of his tribes deserted 
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Alexander,” and the names of these he gives at 
first as Claukata(n) and Claukauel, almost immedt- 
ately afterwards describing them as Clanbramero(n) 
and Claukatam. ‘The edition of 1740 calls these 
Clancameron and Clankatan. 

Major further tells us that on Palm Sunday 1429 
the tribe Clan Katam put to death every mother’s 
son of Clan Brameron (Cameron). Supposing the 
two clans Katan and Cameron to be the same 
two mentioned as fighting on the Inch of Perth, 
we have the Clan Qwhewyl here identified with 
Clan Cameron, and Clan Kay, Hay of Bower and 
the ‘ Registrum,’ becoming Clankatan. We con- 
sider it unnecessary to follow this series of misspell- 
ings further, for a reason which will subsequently 
appear. Anyhow, we see here now the Clankay 
was claimed as a branch of the Clan Katan, and 
the Clan Quhele (Major’s Clankauel) became a 
branch of the Clan Cameron. 

There is another source of mystification here. 
Wyntoun says that one of. the chieftains was 
‘“Schir Ferqwharis’” son, who, if the chiefs are 
mentioned in the same order as the names of their 
clan, would in Wyntoun be the leader of Clan 
Qwhewyl, and the other, Cristy Johnson, the leader 
of what we here call Clan Clachinyha. Bower, 
however, tells us that the leader of Clan Kay was 
Scheabeg, and the leader of Clan Quhele was 
Cristi Johnson. Wyntoun’s name is evidently a 


1 Major’s History. Scottish History Society ed , pp. 334, 359. 
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patronymic, “Sir Farquhar’s son,” and his name 
might quite well be Shea (Shaw), and if he was 
small (beg) we would write him nowadays, Little 
Shaw Farquharson. What, then, is the significa- 
tion of the word “sir” as a title? Probably that 
he was a ‘ Pope’s knight.” “Travail thou as a 
good knyghte of Christ Jesu,” from an MS. version 
of the New Testament as the rendering of 2 Tim. 
uu. 38,’ shows the sense in which “ priests” were 
first so dubbed, and that as early as Chaucer's 
time (1328-1400). ‘Sir William Sinclair of Ross- 
lyn, Justiciar of the Lothians, speaks of Bishop 
Landellis who crowned and anointed Robert II. 
(1370-71) as Sir William Landellis.” Is it too 
much to suppose that Wyntoun had the same 
fashion known to him, and spoke of this Farquhar 
as “Sir,” he filling a clerical office, just as Sinclair 
in the early part of the fifteenth century so spoke 
of another parson of the same century as that in 
which Sir Farquhar’s descendant flourished ? 

We know that Church benefices and the holders 
of them had long ere this got into the hands of 
laymen and warriors. All acquainted with clan 
history know that a portion of the Clan Chattan 
are called Macphersons, signifying ‘‘sons of the 
parson,” the other ruling branch being Mackintosh, 
a name not so easy of specific translation, though 
it means “the son of the leader,’ a Gaelic name 


1 Buke of the Law of Armys. Stevenson. Scottish Text Soc, 
Intio., p xxv. 
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applied to Thanes. More suggestive of a connec- 
tion with the Clan Chattan is Bower’s name for 
Little Schea, as there is a portion of the Clan 
Chattan (Macphersons) who have the patronymic 
of Shaw. The reasoning is this: Shaw, the son 
of Farquhar, was a son of the parson, by courtesy 
at any rate, and so Wyntoun’s Clachinyha bécomes 
a part of Clan Chattan. The fact of Schea being 
a personal name in the instance under review, even 
if it meant, as it might possibly do, seeing it is a 
diminutive, ‘‘ Joey,” by no means hinders the branch 
of a clan or a family now descended from him being 
called Schea, or, as it is said to be spelled, Shaw. 
By the time of Boece and George Buchanan (1526 
aud 1565 respectively) this line of reasoning was 
accepted as proved. With Sir Walter Scott’s still 
more recent assistance, this is now generally be- 
heved, and the strengthening circumstance has 
appeared in the possession by Cluny Macpherson 
of the so-called black chanter of Clan Chattan, 
which is said to have been used on the occasion 
of the fight. | 

The name Schea seems to have been equated 
withs Sgeach,. “ar hawipwhs a bush, bramble, or 
brier”: O’Reilly puts the meaning “bush” first. 
Macbain has discussed this name, and says that 
the modern Gaelic is ‘‘Seagdh,” and in the plural 
“Na Seich,” the Shaws. He derives it from 
sithech, meaning “wolf”; and when we recall that 
the Shaws are a branch of the Macphersons, and 
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that the Earl of Buchan, the illegitimate son of 
Robert Il., was called ‘‘ Wolf of Badenoch,” the 
district of the Macphersons,—and we shall point 
out hereafter the close connection of St Fillan 
(faolan, a wolf) with Schea Beg’s locality,—there 
can be little doubt that the name was connected 
at one time with that animal. In his Etymo- 
logical Dictionary Macbain changes his view, and 
derives the name Shaw from segda, ‘strong, sen- 
sible one.” Seeing the Wolf of Badenoch flourished 
in 1390, it would be a fair guess that the Shaws 
of that locality perpetuate a connection with him 
by their name. 

But there were other fighting parsons beyond 
the “ Alps” than the progenitor of the Clan Chat- 
tan Macphersons. One of these was Crinan, Abbot 
of Dunkeld and Dull, his jurisdiction apparently 
reaching to Argyll. He was a layman and a great 
chief, and, according to the Inish ‘ Annals of Tigh- 
ernnac, slain along with “nine score heroes” in 
1045. His opponent apparently was Macbeth, who 
in the Irish and Pictish editions to the ‘ Historia 
Britonum’ is called ‘‘Macbethad mac Fin mic 
Laig,” who reigned in Cruithintuath (Pictland) 
sixteen years.} 

The name Macbeth itself, ‘‘son of life,” was 
accepted as alluding to the religious “life.” There 
can be no doubt it is a Pictish name. It seems 
to occur among the Gall-Gael of Galloway. In 

' Chronicles of the Picts and Scots, p 30 
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1158, when Henry II. recovered Cumberland from 
Malcolm, he put Hubert de Vaux in possession of 
the barony of Gillesland, which had belonged to 
Gillius, son of Boet (also “ Beuth”), from whom 
comes Bewcastle, Cumberland; and the same name 
probably is to be found in Bochastle, between the 
rivers Leny and Teith, near Callander, where 1s 
a fort, and which Scott speaks of in ‘The Lady of 
the Lake’ :— 

“From Vennachar in silver breaks, 

Sweeps through the plain, and ceaseless mines 

On Bochastle the mouldering lines, 

Where Rome, the Empress of the world, 

Of yore her eagle wings unfurl’d” 

—Canto V, par xi 
The Galloway names Gille and Boet occur in 

conjunction with ‘“ Wescubricht,” Cuthbert’s ser- 
vant “gwas,’ son of Gilli Stephan, Stephan’s lad,} 
giving us a hint as to what people we owe the 
name of Dunstaffnage to, and also why the Corona- 
tion Stone is said at one time to have been kept 
there, Stephen’s connection with stones being no- 
torious. Boece calls it Evonium, after Ewin, who 
built it,* connecting it with the Eogannacht.? We 
have pointed out the probability that at one time 
certainly the name Macbeth had a religious sig- 
nification, but seeing we are dealing with fighting 
men and Gall-Gael, attention may be called to the 
Saxon Bedu, pugna, strages, and the verb bedan, 


* The Scottish Antiquary, vol xvii p. 107. 
2 ike i. 3 Descript. Alb., c. 7. 
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“to drive out, to demand violently, to drive to- 
gether.” ‘ Gille, son of Boet,” was the last Scotic 
chieftain to hold sway in England against the 
power of the Norman.! No doubt this name is 
what is now spelled Boyd, pronounced bide, as in 
“abide,” by the uneducated. 

In an Irish MS. of the fifteenth century, pre- 
served in the University of Leyden, dealing with 
Finn, he is said there to have foretold how “ Fix 
Mac bethad ticfa and-so, dia mba lan Eire. Conad 
and asbert og tair(n)gire Ciarain.” (Truly the son 
of life will come here of whom Ireland will be full, 
thereafter in those terms (Finn) announced by pro- 
phecy the coming of St Ciaran).? 

Stern says in a note on this MS., “St Ciaran 
is called Macbethad, ‘son of life’ that is to say, 
of the religious life,” here and in the ‘ Tripartite,’ 
p. 84. The term simply designates a son of the 
Christian Church, as, for example, “Sochuidhi do 
Macuibh bethad etir apstala agus desciplu.” (Many 
of the sons of life and of the apostles and of the 
disciples.) The name occurs in the Gaelic of. the 
Book of Deir, in the case of ‘‘ Donchad mac mec 
bead” (Duncan, son of Macbeth) 

We thus see that while his cousin Duncan, the 
son of Crinan, was connected with the Church in 
the person of his father, Macbeth himself bore 
what in his day was a distinctly ‘‘churchy ” name. 


1 The Scottish Antiquary, vol. xvu p 111. 
2 Revue Celtique, vol. xni. pp 11, 22 
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We pin our faith, then, to the account of the 
ficht as it appears in Wyntoun. Wyntoun himself 
connects it with what is known as the Raid of 
Angus, in which the sheriff of Angus was slain, 
in the Stormont at Gasklune. Talking of the 
numbers slain, he says :— 

“ Gyff this a skaith wes universale, 
Yeit ws fel the mare tynsale 


Off that daywerke, that wes dune, 
As yhe before hard, at Gasklune.” 


The subsequent authorities seem to unite in this 
idea of connection, and the most probable locality, 
therefore, in which to look for traces of the com- 
batants will be in Angus. And the very fact of 
the use of the personal names in so Lowland a 
form as Cristy and John, applied to the leaders 
of one of the parties, does not make the inference 
that they were Borderers lable to a certain amount 
of Saxon influence the less probable. What, then, 
were the boundaries of this province of Angus ? 

We are not likely to get any suggestion avail- 
able for the purpose by going back to the divisions 
of the country mentioned by the classical his- 
torians, so we confine our research to what we may 
call national historians. These mention from the 
earliest times the district of Fortrenn, and, as Skene 
points out, there can be no doubt whatever that 
at the dawn of national history its inhabitants 
were Picts.’ Fortrenn is mentioned in connection 


' Skene, Chronicles of the Picts and Scots, p ¢xxxil 
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with a district called Maghcircin. The chief seat 
of Fortrenn was Dundurn, while that of the other 
province was Dunnottar Dundurn is at the east 
end of Loch Earn, close to St Fillans. We learn 
from Bede that about the year 684 the Picts 
recovered their own lands, ‘“‘ which had been held 
by the Angles and Scots.” Bede adds that Trum- 
wine, who in the year 678 Egfrid had made bishop, 
‘‘in the province of the Picts, which at that time 
was subject to the Angles,” withdrew with his 
people from the monastery of Abercurnig (Aber- 
corn), seated in the country of the Angles, but 
close by the arm of the sea which parts the lands 
of the English and the Scots} 

Trumwine, then, had, on the authority of Egfrid, 
ecclesiastical charge north of the Forth. Fife, 
under the name of Fib, is an old name, but does 
not appear so frequently as the name of Fortrenn. 
It is contemporary with the names Angus and 
Mearns, to be identified with Fortrenn and Magh- 
circin. Fortrenn, in fact, seems to have represented 
to the western Gael the dominions of the Picts lying 
next them. In the Tripartite Life of St Patrick 
the saint is credited with a prophecy addressed to 
Fergus the son of Ere, that from him “ the kings of 
this territory (Dalriada) shall for ever descend, and 
in Fortrenn.”* This prophecy is said to have been 
fulfilled in the person of Aidan, who died in 607. 


1 Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, Bk iv ec 12, and Bk. iv ¢ 26. 
* Chronicles of the Picts and Scots, p, 17. 
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But Fortrenn had a connection with the sea, 
according to Macfirbis, who tells us that in 734 
Flaithbhertach, King of Erin, brought a fleet out 
of Fortrenn to assist him against the Cinel Eoghan, 
the greater part of which fleet was, however, 
drowned.! It is interesting to note that Macfirbis 
says that the fleet came “a F ortreannoibh ”’—that 
is, from the men of Fortrenn. 

The Pictish Chronicle mentions Fortrenn as a 
son of Cinge, “the father of the Picts,” of what is 
now Scotland, and six other brothers, the names 
of whom, all but two, can be recognised in the 
modern Fife, Atholl, Caithness, and the ancient 
Fortrenn and Maghcirein 

The reason for identification of Fortrenn with 
Angus becomes apparent from the fact that in the 
oldest description we have of the boundaries of 
Angus,—an MS. in the National Library, Paris, of 
the date of 1165,—Angus and Mearns are said to 
stretch between the river Tay and the Mound, Angus 
being the name of the oldest of seven brothers who 
reigned in Scotland, being sons of Cruithne, the 
eponymus of the Picts. 

The next oldest description, of date about 1296, 
says that Angus is beyond Fife, twenty leagues in 
breadth and more than thirty in length, containing 
‘castra,’ Dundee and Forfar.? Subsequently 
to this we have Leslie’s account of its boundaries in 
1596: “Angus is induet with thrie riueris, first 


two ‘ 


1 Chronicles of the Picts and Scots, p 401. 2 Ibid., pp 136, 214. 
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northerlie with the riuer of Esk, secundlie sutherlie 
with the sam river of Esk, thridlie with the best 
riuer of all the riueris in Scotland named Tai . of 
quhilkes, Tai, rinning throuch diuerse countries 
flowis out of a loch of the sam nam, xxili myles 
lang, and twa myles braid; at last rinnis into the 
main sey.”! We thus see that Angus, long after 
the time of the battle of the Inch, extended as far 
as the east end of Loch Tay. And it is interesting 
to note that in the ‘ Fair Maid of Perth’ Sir Walter 
Scott locates at the end of Loch Tay one of the 
contending parties. 

Angus first takes the place of the name Fortrenn 
in the ‘Chronicle of the Scots and Picts’ (1187), 
which tells that Kenneth mac Malcolm was slain 
by the grandson of the ‘‘ comes” (Thane) of Angus. 

Kenneth was slain in 995. In the year 741, 
Angus, son of Fergus, King of the Picts, completely 
conquered the Scoto-Irish kingdom of Dalriada, and 
it is probably to this Angus that we owe the name, 
though Fortrenn was still used by the annalists, the 
reason most likely being that they had a claim of 
conquest of the more westerly portion of Fortrenn, 
the portion of Angus being what had remained in 
the hands of the Pictish ruler. 

From all this it is clear that the men in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tay had for centuries been inured to 
arms, having fought with Angles, Irishmen, and 


1 Leslie’s History of Scotland) Scot. Text Soc ed., 1899-1900. 
Part i, p. 52. 
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Gentiles (Norse); and so much independence had 
the tribes composing them retained in spite of all 
they had come through that the ‘‘ men of Fortrenn” 
have made their mark in Scottish history. 

Also, that those who represented them are to be 
sought for in Angus, the country of the ae of 
the battle on the Inch. 

According to Wyntoun, the quarrel of Gasklune— 
Gasklune Castle, two and a half miles north of Blair- 
gowrie, in Kinloch parish—was between Lyndesay, 
Lord of Glenesk, and the Highlandmen whose three 
chieftains he calls ‘‘ Duncansons.” 

Skene! shows the leaders from a brief issued 
by Robert III. at a general council held at Perth 
on the 20th of March 1390, directing the sheriff 
and bailiffs of Aberdeen to put to the horn certain 
persons guilty of the slaughter of Walter Ogilvy 
and others. ‘The outlaws were Duncan and Robert 
Stewart, Patrick and Thomas Duncanson, Robert 
of Athale, Andrew and Angus Macnayr, Duncan 
Bryceson and John Ayson, junior; and as taking 
part with them in the slaughter, Slurach and his 
brothers, with the whole Clanqwhevil, William 
Mowat, John and Donald de Cowts, Alexander 
and John M‘Kintalyhur, Adam and John Rolson. 
As Skene points out, we have here the Duncan- 
sons with Robert of Athale; the heads of the Clan 
Donnachie, Atholl men; the Macnairs from Strath- 
tummel; Aysons from Strathtay. The Mowats 


* Quoting the Acts of Parhament, vol. i. p 579 
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and Cowtts he says belong to Buchan, but the 
Coutts spread from Fife northwards; but he gives 
no hint as to the locality of the M‘Kintalyhurs.! 

But in the Fine Book of the Macgregors their 
habitat in 1624 is made quite clear. They are 
found dwelling entirely in Perthshire — Glenbre- 
rochane at the head of Strathardle, Ardachy 
in Menteith, Tullybannochar immediately west of 
Comrie, Roro in Glenlyon, Ratemoor on the bor- 
ders of the forest of Cluny, genuine Angus men 
all of them.? 

The meaning of the name is open to question. 
Leslie in his History, in the list of Scottish families 
which came from France in or about the time of 
Malcolm Canmore, mentions after the Betouns 
‘“Taileyefer.” This was the name of a Norman 
follower of William the Conqueror, but whether 
or not the meaning of it had been forgotten, or 
the Mercers had derived their name from a mis- 
taken translation, both names are common in Perth- 
shire, and looked at, convey the meaning of what 
would be called in the south a merchant tailor. 
Adam and John Rolson have, we can scarcely 
doubt, their patronymic perpetuated in the titled 
family of Rollo of Duncrub, Perthshire. 


1 Celtic Scotland, vol. in. p. 309. 
2 Register of the Privy Council, vol xiv, Index s7. 
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We thus account for the whole of the raiders as 
Angus men, or their very near neighbours, as in the 
case of the Mowats and Cowtts, leaving therefore 
the one family, and that the only one given as a 
clan, to be identified. There can be no reasonable 
doubt, however widespread a similar name could be, 
that these also were of Angus. The spelling is in 
the case of the combat at Glascune, ‘“ Clanqwhevil.” 
The spellings of the name occurring in the combat 

of the Inch are— 

QWHEWYL (Wyntoun). 

QUHELE (Scotichronicon). ~ 


WHEOLE (Registrum Moraviense). 
QWELE (Extracts e Variis Cronicis Scocie). 


In identifying these, and getting a hint as to 
their condition, we find mentioned in a Roll of 
Broken Clans (1594) the following :— 


Clandowill. | Clandonochie. | Clanchattane. | Clanchewill. 


Immediately following the four above mentioned 
comes the “ Clanchamron” and “Clanronald in 
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Lochaber,” which made the editor of the Collec- 
tanea, from which we quote, suppose that the 
Clanchewill came from Badenoch because it fol- 
lowed Clanchattane in the list, or from Lochaber 
because it was followed by Clanchamron.! Another 
thing we would call attention to is the inclusion 
in the list of Clandowill and Clanchewill, evidently 
of course drawing a distinction between them. But 
this does not militate against their being connected, 
or having a common origin, as in the same list the 
Clanchattan and M‘Inphersonis are mentioned as 
separate entities. 

Now, do we find elsewhere this patronymic in 
a form which unmistakably points to its identity 
with those under discussion? In 1662, in the 
Register of Interments in the Greyfriars’ of Edin- 
burgh, a certain William M‘Quell buried his child 
in the Greyfriars’. There was evidently a family 
of this name which continued for three genera- 
tions, and the name is variously spelled M‘Quaill, 
M‘Qweill, M‘Qwell, M‘Qwhal, Makquall, this latter 
spelling demonstrating, or at least going far to 
demonstrate, that the g was not a part of the 
preliminary Mak.” 

In passing we may remark that the clerk has 
mixed up the name on two occasions with M‘Ville 


and Maxwell. 


1 Collectanea de Rebus Albanicis, p. 39. 
2 Greyfriars’ Burying-ground Register of Interments, 1658 to 1700, 
p. 424. 
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Now for their locality a little more particularly. 

In 1603 King James VI. bestowed “of new % 
upon Alexander Meinzeis of that ilk, and on his 
descendants, the lands and barony of Weyme. Be- 
sides that of Meinzeis only two other names appear 
in the charter ; in the one case, referring to the 20s. 
lands of Nether Mewane, “‘ formerly occupied by the 
late Donald McQueill,’ and in the second place, 
mention is made of the manse of the vicar of Dull, 
“occupied by Mr Duncan McGlagane.” ! 

The writer has to thank Dr George Henderson 
for the information that there is a small sept in. 
Glenurchy of at least four or five families known 
locally as MacCuail. This is their Gaelic name; in 
English they call themselves Macdonald. In 1630 
they were called Macgregor.” 

Here we see, there can be little doubt, the super- 
cession of the initial @ by the initial C, and so we 
may safely add to the list of names, equivalent to 
that in which we are in search, that of Duncan 
McGeclerych VecCouil Vantych (Duncan, son of 
the Clerk MacCouil, the Stammerer), who died in 
Lednach and was buried in the choir of Fortingall 
in 15762 | 

In connection with the Glenurchy MacCuails, we 
find Donald McC. VeCoull fined in 1613 for resetting 
Macgregors, and James McQuhallie in Craigdarg 


' Register of the Great Seal, vol. vi. p. 502. 


? Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, Second Series, vol. iv 
p. 100. 


* Black Book of Taymouth, p 141. 
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for the same. The name occurs in Galloway.! In 
1609 John McCoull in Overgarrell (Kirkmichael, 
north of Dumfries) is mentioned in connection with 
Douglas of Drumlanrig, his name being in one case 
spelt McOull.2 In 1621 John McQuhoull in Arbrak 
is summoned to appear as a witness in the complaint 
of McCulloch of Drummorrell against Braidfoote for 
damaging his plough. We have the name in the 
Isles, Angus M‘Ronald V‘Cwill having to remove at 
the instance of MacDonald of Slait,* and the Captain 
of Clanranald denounced as responsible in 1625 for 
a number of rebels, among whom is Johne McInnes 
VeCwul Roy.® 

Now, we started with the statement that a dis- 
tinction was drawn in 1594 between the names 
Dowill and Chewill. John F. Campbell tells us that 
the pronunciation of the name Macdougal is repre- 
sented by the combination Macgooil. By the Dean 
of Lismore Macdougal is spelt ‘‘ MacKowle,” and 
in the Black Book of Taymouth it appears as 
““M‘Cowle.” There can be no doubt, on an ex- 
amination of the Privy Council Register,® Macdougal 
is most frequently spelt McCoull, and so in Edin- 
burgh in 1628 we have the relict of John McCoull 
spoken of as Ewpame McDowgall, though this may 


be her maiden surname; but when in 1610 we see 


1 Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, vol. xiv. pp. 629, 633 , 


vol. xu p 533. 
2 Ibid, vol. vni. p. 701. 3 Ibid., vol. x. p. 121. 
* Tbid., vol. xii. p 741. 5 Ibid, p 685 


6 See vol. xi p 205 
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Duncan MacCoull of Lorn, a justice of peace for 
Argyleshire,! there can be absolutely no further 
question of the mixture of the two names. That 
this is carried out to the present day we see in Dr 
De Bruce Trotter’s ‘Gallawa Gossip.’? The writer 
in four different columns gives what he says are 
the ‘real name,” “pronounced,” ‘ familiar’ use,” 
““ venteel” :-— 


Mac Dugald. | McDoual. Dole. Dowell. 
MecDoughal. McDowall. 

MacDugald. MaCoull, Cole. Coles, Coull 
McDhugal 


Lord Ochiltree, writing from Islay in 1608, calls 
the island of Coll ‘* Coull,” 3? showing two pronuncia- 
tions comparable with Dr Trotter's MaCoull and 
Cole. 

We started here with an acknowledged clan name, 
and have demonstrated, we think, that such a name, 
to all appearance the same, is to be found in use 
from Angus, through space to Lorn, and in 


Gage 


The name, applied to the other clan, has, as we 
have shown, been accepted from the first as if it 
were a compound term containing the word clan. 

One would suppose that commentators would 
have inquired whether an equivalent name was to 


" Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, vol vui. p. 78 
4) P. 216, 


* Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, vol. vui. p, 523. 
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be found in the district affected by the quarrel. 
Unfortunately Bower did not connect it with 
Angus, but spoke in vague terms of the “ greater 
part of the north of Scotland beyond the Alps.” 
With confidence we may take this as sufficient’ 
evidence that he did not know the habitat of the 
‘parentela.” To make clear that such a name did 
exist to be put in exactly the same category as 
‘“Qwhewyl,” we here give a list of the various 
spellings we have come across of the one we con- 
sider Clachinyha to represent. 


1497. Claquin, Loys de (Scots 
man-at-arms in Italian 


1613. MclIlglegane. 
1613. McGlagane. 


wars). 1619. McLagan (Tailyeour, 
1529. Makclaagan(Grantully Dalshiane, 1620). 
man). 1624. McGilleglagane  (fol- 


1537. McClauchane, Dun- 
canus, Angusianus; matri- 
culated at St Andrews. 

1566. Makclaggane (parson 


lows “Stewarts” in list of 
Macgregor’s fines). 

1649. McLogan (St Andrews 
Commissariat, p. 342). 


in Dull). 1665. Maklachon. 
1578. Makclagony, Mcclag- | 1666. Maklachane. 
ony. 1668. Maklachan. 
1595. McClagane, Duncanus; | 1670. McClaggan. 
matriculated St Andrews, | 1674. Mcclachen. 
grad. 1598. 1674. Mcclathan 
1597. Maclagene (minister, | 1674. Maklachan. 
Kirkmichael). 1675. Mackclathan. 
1602. McKlagane. 1679. Mackclathen. 
1602. McClagan. 1686. Makclan. 
1605. McClaggane (Mill of | 1692. Mack-Claquane. 
Cluny). 1694. McLagine. 
1613. McLagane (Bofrack). | 1699. Maclachan. 
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1703. MackClachan. 1768. Maclagan. Little Dun- 
1720 McKlagan. keld tombstone ? 

1732. Meclagen. 1772. MacClagan. 

1733. Mclaggan. 1773. McLagen. 

1734. McClaggon 1775. McGlagan. 

1734. Meclaggen 1776. MacLaggan. 

1737. McGlageon. 1887. MacGlagan (“ The late 
1738. McKlagon. Peter of Ledneskey., Gran- 
1754. Mcaglan. tully,” in ‘Scotsman’ of 


14th January). 


To assist in appraising the value of a single 
spelling of such a name two and a half centuries 
ago, let alone anything older, attention is called 
to the various spellings used of one of this clan 
residing in the classic St Andrews, who was twice 
married and had a considerable family ; the Records 
of Births and Marriages gives us the following :— 


Johne Maklachon and Jenot Couts contracted, October 5, 
1665 (Maklachan). 
Maklachane, a son, May 3, 1666. 
MakLachen, a daughter, Sept. 17, 1671. 
McLachen, a daughter, Dec. 26, 1674. 
Mackclathan, a daughter, Nov.°7, 1675. 


Second marriage, Mackclathen and Helen Buckles, Nov. 21, 
1679. a 
Macclachlan, a daughter, Aug. 17, 1680. 
Mclachlane, a daughter, March 30, 1682. 
Makclachan. 
Makclan, a daughter, Jan. 14, 1686. 
MckClaquan, MackClaquane, July 23, 1692. 


Remark that this John first married a Couts, one 
of the names in the Raid of Angus, and also that 
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the last entry shows, apart from the Mack, the 
exact spelling of the name of the man-at-arms who 
heads the list of Maclagans, but of whom, except 
what is there mentioned, no records exist. The 
spellings of the names of John’s two wives are as 
various as his own, but as they are not pertinent to 
this inquiry, they have not been preserved. Loys 
de Claquin evidently used the French de as the 
equivalent of mae. 

Something may be made of the absence of the 
second C, as we see that so far back as 1597 the 
name appears as Maclagene. The _ tendency, 
however, to drop the ¢ before / in the second part 
of a name is clear even in the case where the first 
member of it does not end with c. The Rev. Mr 
Shaw, minister of Elgin, gives the following in the 
Appendix to ‘Pennant’s Tour’ (p. 276): “ Murth- 
lack, now Mortlich, erected as a bishopric by King 
Malcolm II., a.p. 1010, when he had given a total 
defeat to the Danes in that valley: the diocese 
consisted only of three parishes, and after three 
bishops had served there it was translated to 
Aberdeen, A.D. 1142.” 

Now in the year 1396, that of the combat on the 
Inch, the Earl of Orkney, bestowing his daughter 
on Sir John Drummond, gave as her dowry “al his 
landys of the Murtclauch.” Mortlach church is 
close to Dufftown in Moray. 

Lag, “a den,” ‘a hollow,” is itself indubitably 
written lach sometimes. ‘‘ Brocc-lach, a badger- 
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warren.” Broth-lach, a cooking-pit, such as 
butchers have at fairs for boiling their pots in. 
The genitive of this is brothlaig. Butelach .1. 
ubi fit magnus ignis, a fireplace? bot, unde hodie 
dicitur buitelach.1 Even when a_ spelling had 
been carried down to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century with the initial C of the second 
syllable written as a capital, the bearer of that 
name might, as happened in the case now to 
be quoted, for “simplicity’s sake” drop it. Dr 
David Maclagan, who as a student of the Um- 
versity of Edinburgh in 1798 matriculated as 
‘“‘ MacClaggan,” subsequently spelt the name always 
“ Maclagan.” 

The change of the central ch of Clachinyha to g 
is proved in the list. Duncan McClauchane 
matriculated in St Andrews in 1537, and there 
can be little doubt that Duncan McClagane who 
graduated at St Andrews in 1598 was a descen- 
dant, and the matriculation record in the first 
instance is of considerable - importance because 
the bearer’s nation is given as Angus All the 
rest of our information of the clan fully corro- 
borates this. 

The Parish Records of Perthshire do not go very 
far back, commencing from the years 1641 to 1762. 
The result of an investigation of the number of 
families of Maclagans living in various parishes at 


 O'Davoran, Archiv. fur Celtische Lexikograph , vol 1i pp. 265, 272, 
294, 
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the commencement of these registers is, on a fairly 
careful analysis, 29 in Moulin, 27 in Logierait, 19 
in Dull, 20 in Scone, 17 in Dunkeld and Little 
Dunkeld, these being the more usual localities in 
which the name occurs. The name, however, we 
find applied itself to the parish of Dullweem. In the 
‘Register of the Privy Council of Scotland’ in 1592 
the Earl of Argyle was commissioned against the 
“Clan Gregour,” and “divers uthiris brokin men of 
the Hielandis, their assisters and partakers,” to order 
them to find surety for their submission to justice 
under pain of rebellion. Thereafter he was, as he 
might find necessary for pursuit of the rebels, “to 
convocate the lieges within the bounds of the shires 
of Bute, Tarbett, and as much of the shires of 
Dunbartane and Perth as les with the parishes 
of Fothergill, J/clagan, Inchechaddin, Ardewinch, 
Killin, Straphillan.”! The list of parishes is 
continued imto Dumbartonshire. We have to 
identify what was here called Mclagan. The first 
parish mentioned, ‘ Fothergill,” is as now spelt 
“ Fortingall,” on the north side of the east end of 
Loch Tay. The third one, ‘“ Inchechaddin,” is the 
modern ‘“‘ Kenmore,” just at the east end of Loch 
Tay. “Mclagan” in the list stands second. 
Geographically between Fortingall and Kenmore 
are “Dull and Weem.” Surely this identification 
is about as clear as it well can be. Continuing 
the consideration of the list, the next parish is 


1 Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, vol. v. p. 41. 
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“ Ardewinch,” the modern “ Ardeonaig,”’ at the 
centre of the south shore of Loch Tay; then come 
“Killin” and “Strathfillan.” 

We must call attention to the fact that in 
1592, when this commission was issued, there was 
a Duncan McGlagane then occupying the manse 
of Dull, which is described as follows: ‘ The half 
of the hill of Craigdull and the lands of Auchtavie” 
(evidently the “ Kirktown of Weem,” now Weem 
village), ‘‘ with teind sheaves of the whole included 
in the regality of St Andrews and the sheriffdom 
of Perth, formerly held of the Vicars of Dull, ex- 
cepting the manse of the Vicar of Dull, with the 
garden, tofts and crofts, occupied by Mr Duncan 
McGlagane with the house called McKiltishouse.” 
The latter was in 1602 called ‘“ Makiltreshouse ” ; 
in 1620 “‘ McGillishouse.” At the same date John 
Makclagene was minister of Inverchadden, having 
been transplanted from Strathardle. He subse- 
quently had charge of Moulin and Logierait. See- 
ing, then, that while Duncan. had Dull, John had 
the next parish of Inverchadden, it is not to be 
supposed that the parish of Mclagan was called 
after its minister. 

The above is enough to identify the situation 
of the Maclagans; but a few more facts to drive 
the nail home. 

In 1529 Donald Makclaagan was one of a jury 
of twenty-five of “the best and worthiast of the 
said shirefdome” (Perth), finding the lands of Pete- 
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quharne, Caltulyth, and Abirfeldy, pertinents of 
the lands of Grantully.! 

In 1605 “ McLaggane, alias Miller, and John 
McClaggane of the Mill of Cluny,” assisted a 
brother of the Laird of Ballachan to abduct a 
Rachell Bonair. In 1613, during the hunt of the 
Macgregors, Duncan McLagane in Bofrack (1602 
mentioned as McClagane in Bowraik), William 
M‘Glagane, Donald M‘Lagane, and John Mcllgle- 
gane were fined for harbouring the outlaws. 

In 1620 Tailyeour McLagan, in Dalshiane, was 
complained against by the King’s Advocate as 
harbouring “ Egiptianis.” 

This is not a trade name with McLagan (see 
p. 35). Dalshiane has not been identified, but 
along with it are mentioned Kethic, south-west 
of Cupar Angus, Eschintullie, Arintully in the bend 
of Tay between Stanley and Caputh, Creachie, 
probably that north-west of Alyth, then Craig- 
toun, at the foot of Glenshee, then Dalrilyeane, 
within a mile of it, then Inver, then Maling, 
modern Moulin, and finally the “ Bra of Tullymet.” 
Dalshiane is mentioned after Eschintullie. 

In 1623 William McClagan in Glengowlanlie 
(Ordnance Survey, Glengoulandie in the barony 
of Weem, three miles as the crow flies north-east 
of Dull) was accused of having a fank of stolen 
sheep. He is described as “a poore fellow,” evi- 
dently hinting that something better than sheep- 

1 Red Book of Grantully, vol. 1. pp. 67-69. 
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stealing was to be expected of him. Anyhow, it 
took a commission of the lairds of Weme and 
Ballachane to try him. 

The oldest entries in this way show the name 
in connection with the Tay valley close to the 
east end of the loch. It has now perished out 
of the locality. Recently it has been relatively 
strong near Tummel, and in connection with the 
Maclagans there, we find the only evidence of 
those of the name haying to follow anybody for 
warlike purposes. ‘This is as late as 1705, in which 
year in the Roll of the Duke of Atholl’s fencible 
men in Moulin and Tullimet, eight Maclagans are 
mentioned as ‘‘armed” more or less completely. 

From the above it is apparent that the name, 
from the fourteenth century onwards, generally 
had the letter C’ as the initial of its second con- 
stituent — Mac-Clagan, not MacLagan, but the 
Black Book of Taymouth (pp 200, 314) shows 
us an interesting deviation. 

On the 4th of June 1556.the Clan MacIntyre 
renewed their bond of manrent previously given 
to the first Sir Colin Campbell of Glenurquhay 
for “‘sythmant and recompens” of the slaughter 
of his foster-brother Johnne M‘Gillenlag. This 
Sir Colin Campbell was born in or about the year 
1400, four years after the combat on the Inch. 
He had four wives, the third being “ane woman 
off the Clandondoquhie.” The slaughter is stated 
to have taken place during the minority of 
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James (I.), which fixes the date between 1406 and 
1424. 

Sir Colin, who took the renewal, was born in 
1499, succeeded in 1550, built Balloch, now Tay- 
mouth, about 1570, and died 1583. 

The acquaintance thus early formed and renewed 
was continued in 1621, when we find another 
Johnne, this time given as ‘ M‘Clagan,” an hon- 
oured guest at Finlarig, the Campbell’s castle at 
the west end of Loch Tay. 

Comparing the M‘Gillenlag of the Black Book 
of 1556 with the other spellings compounded with 
‘“oille” or its equivalent,—1497 de Claquin, 1613 
Mcllglegane, 1624 McGilleglagane,—it is clear the 
etymology of the name was at that time doubtful, 
for there need be no dubiety that the bearers of 
it were all of one stock. 

So far as we have gone, whatever the meaning 
of the name, or of the names of the combatant 
clans, representatives of the first seem to have been 
spread over a very wide district, while the second 
we have run to earth at the east end of Loch Tay, 
its habitat being Dull-weem, on one occasion at 
least called “ McLagan.” Let us take a look at 
the ecclesiastical history of this locality. 

In the Eulogy of St Columba by Dallan, a com- 
position probably of the ninth century, according 
to Stokes, the following passage occurs :— 

‘He [Columba] subdued to benediction the 
mouths of the fierce ones who dwelt with Tay’s 

D 
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high king —z.e., he overcame, or he shut the 
mouths of the fieree ones who dwelt with the 
over-king of Tay; for though it be malediction 
they intended, it is benediction which used to 
result from it, wt fuet balaam.” 

From the Yellow Book of Lecan those fierce 
ones, we are told, were ‘thrice nine Druids: 
whomsoever they blessed, he was blessed ; whom- 
soever they cursed, he was cursed.” ‘The river 
Tay alluded to is thus described: ‘Toi nomen 
fluminis for lar duine cuillind i Cruithintuaith 
alban. Tuatha toi desede na tuatha atat imon 
sruth sin. ‘Tay is the name of a river in 
the middle of Dunkeld in the Pictish district of 
Scotland. Hence the tribes that are about the 
river (are called) the ‘tribes of Tay.” } 

The ‘fierce ones” is an allusion to the “ Firu 
Fortrenn,” the old name of the inhabitants of 
that part of the country, from whom subsequently 
it became spoken of as “ Fortrenn.” We find an 
example of the use of the -word fortren in the 
Irish ‘Battle of Allen’ (Almain), which says, “ Ba 
Jortren ba ferrda ro figed in gleo guineach” (Mighty 
and manly was the slaughterous combat).? But 
before this was written—probably as early as the 
seventh century—there was a Christian abbacy at 


Dull, which early fell into the hands of merely 


‘The Bodleian Amra Choluimb Chile. Whitley Stokes. Revue 
Celtique, vol. xx. p 401. 


? Cath Almaine. Whitley Stokes. Revue Celtique, vol. xxiv. p. 50. 
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titular clerics. In the reign of William the Lion, 
the Earl of Atholl of that date granted, “after 
decease of his own cleric, the church of Dull to 
the Priory of St Andrews, a grant confirmed by 
his son and by the Bishop and Chapter of Dunkeld. 
In the proceedings of a court, held at Dull by the 
Prior in 1264, mention is made of a ‘“‘ vicar and a 
cleric of Dull.” “The names of William of Chester 
and John of Carham, canons, indicate a foreign 
infusion, and the name of a solitary clerauch 
witnesses for the Celtic element.” ! 

In 1296 Alexander de Meyners was put in pos- 
session of ‘‘Weme and Aberfeldy”; this is appar- 
ently the first mention of Weem. The name 
“Wem” occurs early in English history. In 
Ethelwerd’s Chronicle we learn that in the year 
851 Ceorl, Duke of Devon, fought a battle 
against the pagans at “ Wembury.”? This is on 
the coast of Devonshire at Yealm Mouth. In 
Shropshire, about ten miles north of Shrewsbury, 
we have Wem, the ‘‘Weme” of Domesday Book, 
situated in a hollow where there is no cave. The 
name seems to be purely Teutonic, and to have 
been used as equivalent to the word derived 
from the Latin cavus, meaning “hollow,” and is 
in fact the Scotch word wame, weam. Anyhow, 
we learn from the Register of the Priory of St 


1 W F. Skene, Celtic Scotland, vol. it. p. 406, quoting Register of 
the Priory of St Andrews. 
* Ethelwerd’s Chronicle, ¢ iu.; Bohn’s ed, p. 23. 
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Andrews that before the name Weme appears in 
that district, there was a Chester man settled in 
the locality, Chester itself being but twenty-one 
miles from the Wem in Shropshire. As a matter 
of fact, there are plenty more Weems in Scotland 
—e.g., Pittenweem in Fife. It is fashionable to 
look upon the name as a mispronunciation, or 
Saxon adaptation of the Gaelic word wam, “a 
cave,” the present parish of Weem being spoken 
of in Gaelic by the residenters there as ‘“ Uaimh,” 
an oblique case of the word. Sir Walter Scott’s 
‘duinewassels” and Mrs Grant of Carron, who says 
of Roy’s wife of Aldivalloch, ‘‘Weel could she 
dance the Highland walloch,” are quoted as 
evidence of the change of the Gaelic u into w; but 
in the first instance, in ‘The Lady of the Lake,’ 
Scott, using the word uamh, writes it correctly 
enough when he says of the pursued stag— 
‘Then as the headmost foes appear’d 
With one brave bound the copse he clear’d, 


And, stretching forward, free and far, 
Sought the wild heaths of Uam-var.” 


And in reference to this. we understand that 
Uam-var does not apply to a cave. 

In the second case Mrs Grant (1740 to 1814) 
was a Highlander, born, bred, and married in 
Strathspey, and she certainly did not speak the 
word “ walloch” (Gaelic uallach, “ cheerful,” 
“stately,” “sportive”) with Lowland lips. She 
was fully acquainted with the Lowland tongue, 
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possibly more so than with Gaelic. In Sir Walter 
Scott’s case the Gaelic word which he used, 
‘‘daoine -uasail” (gentleman), probably suggested 
the feudal vassal; and Mrs Grant, with a taste 
for rhyme, had probably seen Semple of Beltrees’ 
“Maggie Lauder,” written before her day, who, 
on hearing Rob the Raunter’s pipe, “up and 
wallop’d o’er the green,” and her idea, probably, 
was of a dance more of the Maggie Lauder sort 
than one which might be called stately. Scott 
probably got his word in manuscript, and so took 
the double-u for a w. We can at any rate 
quote an instance in point. In Father Dalrymple’s 
Scottish translation of Leslie’s History (1596) he 
writes the word university ‘“ wniuersitie.” 

If the suggestion were made that the English 
Weem had been turned into Uam, there would, we 
think, be more in it, as in Gaelic, while there is no 
w, there is u. William becomes Uzlleam, and in the 
‘Annals of the Four Masters,’ under the year 1085, 
we find Wurzburg written “ Uairisburg.” Had 
there been no cave, the word ‘‘ weem” might have 
been accepted as an English equivalent of the name 
Dull. 

In the Breton tongue we find “ddl, s.m., a low- 
lying fertile place.” From this, says Father Gre- 
goire in his ‘Franco- Breton Dictionary,’ “may 
come the town name Dél. Nowadays the word is 
little used.” } 


1 Legonidec Breton Dic., s.v. 
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Dr George Henderson suggested that the d of Dull 
might be a remnant of the old definite article, or 
an English spelling of the Gaelic ¢ after 1 of the 
article, adding that from the evidence of the early 
form “Doilweme” the name of Dull had of old 
a dipthongal sound, 02, ow. 

It is noticeable that in the local name written 
Grantully the pronunciation makes the ¢ become d, 
Gran“ dully.”? 

The Gaelic word for a “hole” is toll, the gen. 
tuill; thus Craig-dull might be in Gaelic Creag- 
an-tuill, the Rock of the Hole, Hollow. 

Now let us give a little reference to folk-lore. 
There is a Scottish game called ‘“ dully ”—rounders. 
In Cowal the name used for the various posts is 
‘“dulls,” the ball being struck out from what is 
called “‘moosh” (? Bret. ‘‘ mouster” = monasterium),? 
marked by a hole.? This is simply for the reason 
that the primitive marking of the stations to be run 
to was by making a hole in the ground. Let us 
quote the preparations for the Orkney game of 
pellet” — 

“This is a ball game. Suppose eight are play- 
ing, four on each side. Four small holes are 
made in the ground, perhaps by a swirl with 
the heel of one’s boot, or with the point of the 
bat. These holes are ten to twelve yards apart, 


* Cameron’s Guide to Aberfeldy, p. 49. 
* Revue Celtique, vol. xxiv. p 106. 
* R.C.M.’s Untyped Papers, p. 7491. _ 
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each being the corner of a square. They are called 
‘ Hales.’ ”? 

The interesting point here is that the name of 
clull in the one case, and hail in the other, is applied 
to the same things, which were, we can have no 
doubt, originally holes in the ground. Games such 
as these must have been played in an open space, 
and the arrangement given would be the easiest to 
improvise. Where the game was played habitually, 
a post or a stone might mark the “hail” or the 
“dull.” Development has proceeded, and the term 
‘hail ” is nowadays applied to a line drawn between 
posts occupying what were originally holes. The 
line may be imaginary or marked; in modern foot- 
ball it is a wooden bar between two posts. 

The word toll in combination with auchter as a 
local appellation is common in Scotland north of 
Forth. In Fife, about four miles north-west of 
Kirkealdy, ‘‘ Auchtertool” is situated on the edge 
of a remarkable depression contrasting with the 
surrounding high ground. In 1574 we find a 
“ Couttis” of Auchtertoull, one of the landed men 
of the north, who subscribed a deed of faithfulness 
to Prince James (VI.). In 1605 the name of this 
northern locality is given ‘“ Auchtircoull,” and in 
1623 ‘ Auchterfoull.” ? 

It is interesting to notice how well the Brythonic 


1 RC M.’s Untyped Papers, p. 7501. 
* Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, vol ii. p 401, vol. vii. 


p. 613, vol. xiii p. 327. 
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Dél fits the situation. Nothing could suit better 
for the proper establishment of a religious family 
than a “low-lying fertile place.” 

Let us now regard the waimh, the weem. In a 
chapter annexed to the “ Inish Life of St Cuthbert ” 
—a Latin MS. of the fourteenth century—we get 
the following :— 

‘Cuthbert came to a town called Dull and dwelt 
as a solitary, or hermit, in a steep and richly wooded 
hill at Doilweme, about a mile distant. Here he 
brought from the hard rock a well of water, erected 
a tall stone cross, built an oratory of rough wood, 
and constructed for himself, out of a single stone, a 
bath in which he used to immerse himself and spend 
the night in prayer to God. He remained here for 
some time until, being accused by the daughter of 
the king of that province of having seduced her, he 
prayed to God, and the earth opened and swallowed 
up the young woman ata place called Corruen. He 
would not continue to dwell longer there, but re- 
moved to other parts of the country.” This is sup- 
posed to have taken place while Cuthbert was at 
Melrose, between 651 and 661.3 

The above information being an annex must not 
be considered as of the same value as if it formed an 
integral part of the Life of St Cuthbert. It makes 
the establishment of Dull precede the occupancy of 
the cave. 


1 Skene, Celtic Scotland, vol. up. 206. Notes on Parish of Weem. 
R. Grant, Dunbar. 
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The term ‘‘ weem” is applied to those mysterious 
underground buildings called ‘earth houses,” com- 
mon in many places in Scotland, some excellent 
examples of which are to be seen in Glenkindie 
(compare cundie, “an apartment, more strictly a 
concealed hole ”).? 

Now for those who object to the equating weem 
and womb. In Ireland the word brugh is applied to 
a palace, a farmhouse, and apparently in old times 
to “a house of public hospitality.” Bru is “the 
womb,” the “belly,” the spelling is a grammatical 
distinction. O’Curry in his ‘ Materials, quoting from 
the Book of Lismore, says that Cael (Caoilte) on one 
occasion, being asked from whence he had come, 
answers, “As in brug braenach atuaid,” which 
O’Curry, in what he chooses to call a “ literal trans- 
lation,’ explains as “ from the teeming brugh, from 
the north.”? Why “teeming”? ‘The plain trans- 
lation is ‘stinking ” 
mentary to talk of such a thing as “ teeming.” 
Brugh-na-boinne is the ‘ fairy dwelling” on the 
river Boyne. The word bru with a diminutive 
bruach Joyce explains as a “ border, brink, margin,” 
but it is commonly applied to the brink of a stream.? 
We have weems on both shores of the Firth of 
Forth and on the Firth of Clyde. Armstrong gives 
sith-bruth as a “ fairy dwelling,” and the writer has 


: however, it is more compli- 


1 Jam. Scot. Dict, s.v. 
2 Materian’s Anc Irish Hist, ed. 1878, p. 597. 
3 Trish Names of Places, Second Series, p 205 
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known an attractive little child habitually called 
the sithbhrach, a word spelt by Armstrong sith- 
bhrog, “a fairy.” Now, in connection with this last 
word we would call attention to how popular myths 
have their inception. Armstrong’s word would divide 
up into the two elements, sith=fairy, and brog = 
shoe. The Irish leprechaun is a fairy an inch or 
two high, and when seen is generally engaged in 
the manufacture of a tiny shoe. 

No idea is entertained of the dogmatical settling 
questions of grammar. For our purpose Dull and 
Weem are one, and from the traditions that have 
been handed down in connection with Dullweem, 
the neighbouring country, and its inhabitants, we 
hope to be able to point out other foundations 
of imaginative Scottish history, carrying us back 
before St Cuthbert. He has served his turn as 
a peg to hang fables on, though more certainly 
a historical personage than many of his saintly 
brethren. We cannot, however, get over the feel- 
ing that his presence in the cave of Weem has 
a connection with the Clan Coull, extending from 
Perthshire to Kirkcudbright, so called as the 
Church of St Cuthbert. 

There are not wanting etymological traditions 
connected with Dull. In the ‘Guide to Aberfeldy 
and its Neighbourhood,’ a local tradition is cited 
which makes Adamnan, the historian of Columba, 
on his deathbed order his body to be carried in 
a withe-loop suspended from a pole, to be buried 
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where the loop broke. This occurred at Dull. 
Dul (O'Don. O’Rei., s.v.) is a “snare, a spring, a 
gin,” which every poacher knows is composed of a 
loop hanging from a peg, if not a pole, Adamnan’s 
funeral outfit. St Cuthbert while in residence was 
induleing in the tub we have mentioned. The 
devil also constructed a tub. Imitation was not 
with Cuthbert the sincerest flattery apparently ; 
‘seizing a huge cudgel, like a fuller’s pole,” he 
rushed upon his imitator and drove him away. 
Duillen=a javelin ;! dala, “a pin, a peg,” in Irish. 
The origin of the story is clear enough when we 
allow for the necessary exaggeration. Seeing both 
were bathing, the fuller’s pole is quite a realistic 
touch. 

St Cuthbert’s Well is now called St David’s 
Well, the supposition being that it has got this 
name from David de Menzies of the fifteenth 
century, who, divesting himself of his lairdship, 
adopted a religious life.” 

A few words more as to the uses of the word 
toll. In Welsh twill, “a hole,” “a dimple”; tall 
mwn, “the shaft of a mine.” In Brittany they 
use as an interjection “toull de doull” (“trou de 
ton trou”), and anatomically it appears in the 
slang phrase “toull an ibil kamm” (“le trou de 
la chiville courbe”).2 To stand upon the head, 


1 Cormac’s Glossary, s.v. 
2 A few Notes on the Parish of Weem, Dunbar, p. 25. 
3 Kruptadia, vol. i1 p. 318, and vol. vi. p. 64. 
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the feet in the air, is called in Brittany “ toull- 
bennik” (bennik=little head). In connection with 
the cave of Weem, it is said to communicate with 
a loch two miles in the moor above, called Loch 
Glassie or Loch Lassie. One story about it is that 
it is so called from one little girl saved by slipping 
off a water horse which, along with some com- 
panions, she was riding. The rest of the party 
were drowned.! 

Similarity of tradition must occupy us, and we 
find a story which seems to confirm the presence 
in Ireland of the same idea as the “ heels-over- 
head” expression of the Bretons. 

In the Book of the Dun Cow, the existence, on 
the river Lee in Roscommon, of the Cuil Sibrine, 
Sibrenn’s corner (recess, locus abditus), is thus 
explained : ‘‘ Hi cuil Sibrinne .1. Loch Carcin agus 
o silind ingine Madchair roainmniged” (Sibrenn’s 
cuil—z.e., Loch Carcin, and it is from the mun of 
Madchair’s daughter that it was cealled).2, Car in 
Gaelic is ‘a twist,” “a turn,a revolution”; cean, 
gen. cnn, the “ head.” 

There is a cave in Dull as well as in Weem. 
On the present Rock of Dull there is a cave half- 
way up the cliff, and though no ancient traditions 
are connected with it, according to the ‘New Sta- 
tistical Account, a party of Macgregors are there 
said to have been surrounded and ultimately de- 


‘ The Highland News. Dargo Duncanson. 3rd March 1900. 
® Kruptadia, vol. ii. p. 353. 
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stroyed by a tree in which they had taken refuge 
being cut down and falling over the cliff One 
cannot, however, attach much importance to this. 

Now for a suggestion as to the connection of 
the name Mcelagan with the parishes Dullweem. 
In Scottish Gaelic machlag, s.f., gen. machlaig, 
plu. machlagan, the womb. We have shown the 
existence of two weems or two tolls, anyhow a 
Dull and a Weem. These might have been spoken 
of, therefore, as Na Machlagan, and the men of the 
place, following the style of the annalists, Feara 
Machlagan, the Men of the Weems. 

We do not, however, intend here to consider 
the meaning of the clan name merely to excuse, 
as it were, our annexation of the locality between 
Fortingall and Inchaddin. Attention has been 
called by others to a local habit in the Tay valley 
of speaking of places in the plural. Bolfrack is 
‘the Bolfracks,’ ‘“ Lawers” seems the same con- 
struction ; “‘ Tullichwil” appears in an old spelling 
 Tullichdowlls.” 


1 Cameron’s Guide, p. 56. 
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CHAPTER IIL 


Let us consider the historic aspect of this inter- 
tribal trial by combat. It seems so singular a 
transaction that, unless the evidence had been very 
clear, as it is for the fact of the encounter, natural 
criticism might well consider it doubtful. There is, 
however, luckily really no ground for any such doubt. 
Reading Wyntoun’s and Bower’s notions about it 
would lead us to the conclusion that it was a happy 
thought of Lindesay of Crawford and of the Earl 
of Moray, but it seems to have been not an un- 
known thing in the annals of the very locality with 
which we identify the clans-engaged. The event 
to which we allude occurs in the Annals of Tigh- 
ernac, who himself died in the year 1088. In the 
year 1045 he says, “ Battle between the Albanich 
araenrian in which Crinan, Abbot of Dunkeld, was 
there slain and many with him, nine score heroes.” 
Crinan married Bethoc, daughter of Malcolm Mac- 
Kenneth; his son by her, Duncan, reigned five 
years, and was slain by Macbeth in the year 1040. 
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We have given the quotation in English, all but 
the important araenrian. Skene, making a pure 
guess, translates it “on both sides.” Stokes admits 
a difficulty, and suggests “on one road,” but thinks 
that it may be an idiom for the etarru fein of the 
Annals of Ulster, meaning “among themselves.” } 
The words are apparently, in modern Gaelic, air aon 
mian. The Gaelic Society's Dictionary translates 
rian 


6¢ 


mode or manner”; “order, arrangement” , 
“economy,” rerum administrateo. To step in with 
confidence in a matter of this sort, where Whitley 
Stokes oes gingerly, is apt to suggest the temerity 
ascribed to those not blessed with mature wisdom ; 
but calling attention to the historical parallel, we 
maintain that it means “by an arrangement,” or 
some phrase equally applicable to the battle of 
the Inch. To have a second opinion Dr George 
Henderson was called into consultation, and the 
opinion expressed by the consultant was, that 
he would translate it “on one mode—ze., by 
a similar arrangement (on either side).” If this 
is accepted, it proves that a combat of equal 
numbers, specially arranged, was no new thing in 
the history of the district. The old story dis- 
poses of three times as many combatants as the 
later one. 

We must also notice here another battle of sixty 
preserved in tradition. It is commemorated in the 


1 Revue Celtique, vol. xvii. p. 385. 
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following verse, which we owe to Mr Peter Mac- 
donald, New Selma House, Ledaig, Argyle :— 


“Cloinn mhic Calam nan smug 
Bho thobair na sgeig, 
Sliochd nan tn fichead buraidh 
Dhoirt am fuil aig Acha na’ meann’ 


Clan of MacCallum of the snot 
From the well of derision, 

The race of the three score fools 
Shed their blood at the field of kids 


? 


The above verse was attached to practically the 
same story as given in ‘ Records of Argyle.’! The 
name of the meeting-place is there said to have been 
Sliabh-an-tuim in the Glenmore Moor, between two 
parties of Malcolms (MacCallums), one from Glen- 
etive and the other Kilmartin. The parties were 
closely related ; there were but two survivors, who, 
‘overcome by the toils of the conflict, sat down to 
rest. Entering into conversation, they ascertained 
that they were relatives.” 

Shab-an-tuim is the hill called in the maps ‘Tom 
Soilleir,” on the south side of Loch Melfort. Mr 
Macdonald’s ‘‘Acha na’-meann” is described by Mr 
Hugh Clark, Balliemore, Strachur, as Auchmheadhon 
below Kilmartin, appearing in the maps as “ Bala- 
meanoch, Middle Town, or Middle Field,” according 
to Mr Clark. 

The cause of the quarrel is differently stated. The 
‘Records of Argyle’ say that neither party would 


1 Lord Arch. Campbell, p 304. 
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allow the other to pass on the right. Another 
version 1s, that it was a point of honour to keep the 
sunny (deas, south) side of the road. Here we see 
Stokes’ suggestion of the battle at which Crinan fell 
being “‘on one road” has traditional sympathy. An 
account, popular in the district, is given by Mr Peter 
Macdonald: ‘The MacCallums were away in a 
strong body on a creach, and having acquired a 
lot of plunder, they had divided everything but a 
cul corse (a bottom of cheese): each side desired it, 
while the hardness of the crust made it impossible 
of division. No one would give the cheese to the 
other, and to settle the dispute they began to fight, 
and the battle lasted till eighteen men were killed, 
when, remembering the trifling matter in dispute, 
they stopped fighting, and were ever afterwards 
called “ the Race of the Three Score Fools.” The 
story here finishes as if not three score but only 
one score had been killed. There can be little 
doubt the idea was to show there were but two 
survivors. 

For those to whom the above story is history, it 
is but fair to mention that by one step further in 
the A BC the title would read, “ Sliochd nan tri 
fichead curaidh” (‘the Race of the Three Score 
Heroes ”), an appellation given on the authority of 
a MacCalman, a name virtually the same as Mac- 
Callum and Malcolm.? 


1 R. C. M’s Notes from various Contributors, pp. 6, 123. “N.C,” 
p- 69. 
E 
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The story of the heel of cheese appears in a sep- 
arate form, but connected with the same locality. 

The following was recited to Miss E. M. Kerr at 
Ardrishaig, as frequently told in the reciter’s youth 
in that part of the country :— 

“A fearful battle was one time fought between 
two clans at Baile Meadhbonach, and a constant feud 
was kept up ever after. The Bantighearna of one 
party invited the other to a feast, and arranged 
that a man of her own people was to sit next each 
man of the other. She would put before her on the 
table a ceapach-carse (a little block of cheese), and 
when she plunged her knife into the cheese, each 
clansman was to plunge his dirk into the heart of 
his neighbour. The arrangement was carried out, 
the feast commenced, but had not gone far when 
the Bantighearna pierced the cheese, and in a 
moment every one of her men had his dirk in the 
heart of the man at his side. Not one was left 
alive.” 

The plan of this legend is so notorious that it 
might have remained without special notice had 
it not been for the “dunt” of cheese and the 
allusion to Baile Meadhonach. The introduction 
of the cul carse (kebbock) seems explicable by a 
form of the name Malcolm which we find in the 
Macgregor Fine Book, where, among a parcel of 
Grants mulcted, Donald Oig McConeill VeCoul- 
challome is amerced in fifty merks.? 


? Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, vol. xiv. p. 647. 
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It seems probable that the proper spelling should 
be Mac-gille chalum; but gille, servant, has become 
mixed with edd, a church, graveyard, and that with 
curl, a recess, and cul, the back, the idea probably 
being that Malcolm meant the “son of Columcille.” 
A stern philologist assures me “the difference in 
the sound of the final 7 and l/ would prevent any 
identification even from the popular-view point” (?). 

There is no use multiplying variants of this 
MacCallum story. We notice that they met 
‘‘mid- way,” and some of the versions distinctly 
say that they were going to visit each other, so 
that the meeting was ‘“‘ by arrangement.” Authority 
has been quoted (p. 50) for Columba’s influence 
over the “ fierce ones” of Tay, and the MacCallums 
are by their name of the family of Columba. One 
must not make too much of the reckoning by 
twenties, as that is the natural Gaelic method, but 
the destruction of all but two suggests a common 
origin of tradition. It was Crinan who was slain 
in the eleventh century, and his name apparently 
has survived in connection with the immediate 
neighbourhood of this fight. Perchance the Mac- 
Callum story originates with the slaughter of 
Crinan, modified in details from an acquaintance 
by reciters with the Perth incident. 

The treacherous feast story 1s so glaringly different 
in spirit from the chivalrous meeting on the Inch 
that we must consider it to have originated with 
a different class of mind; and even a stranger, 
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entirely unconnected with the locality, will surely 
admit that the combatants, though described as 
savages, did their best to maintain the repute of 
those styled Feara Fortrenn. One would like to 
think that it was no imported doctrine which made 
them willing to give each other a fair chance, 
and we find in Gaelic this idea concisely expressed 
in the phrase for fair-play, “cothrom na Fienne,” 
given by Armstrong, “ cothrom Frenne, equal com- 
bat.” The expression seems to be peculiar to 
Alba—at least its use in Irish has not come im 
the way of the writer. Literally the phrase means 
‘the equity of the Fian.” Every student of Gaelic 
tradition knows that the Fen, Fan, were the 
followers of Finn mac Cumhail. The sound of 
mh “is somewhat like v in English, but more 
feeble and nasal. Sometimes it becomes a vocal 
sound like a nasal u, and sometimes the articula- 


tion becomes so feeble as not to be perceived.” } 
So the name appears phonetically as ‘“ Macoul.” 
Pennant in his ‘Tour’ gives us the following in- 
formation: “A little farther, on a plain, is a 
small Roman camp, called by the Highlanders 
Fortingal, or the Fort of the Strangers: them- 
selves they style na Mian, or descendants of 
Fingal” (Finn). Fortingall is the next parish to 
Dullweem. 

Skene has considered very fully what is known 


1 Stewart's Gaelic Grammar, p. 12 
® Third ed , 1774, vol. i. p. 90. 
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about ‘‘ Fortrenn.” From the ‘Chronicles of the 
Picts and Scots’ we learn that the people of 
Fortrenn were spoken of as the Breatnu Fortrein 
(Britons of Fortrenn). In the Pictish Chronicle 
Fortrenn is given as the name of one of the’ 
seven sons of the forefather of all Picts, Cruidne. 

In 683 Ecgfrid, the king of Northumbria, men- 
tioned by Bede, besieged Dunduirn, at the east 
end of Loch Earn, the principal stronghold, Skene 
thinks, of Fortrenn; but two years afterwards 
Bredei (Brude) at the battle of Nechtan’s Meer 
entirely defeated and dispersed his army, slaying 
Ecgfrid himself. After this Fortrenn was spoken 
of as equivalent to the kingdom of the Picts. 
We learn that before the battle Ecgfrid had 
burned Tula Aman, which is mentioned in con- 
nection with Dum Ollaig. The latter must be 
Dunolly, and Skene locates Tula “at the mouth 
of the river Almond where it falls into the Tay.” 
It is hard to see what place Skene meant by this: 
the most likely identification is with Inchtuthill, 
the modern Delvin farther up the Tay, in the 
parish of Caputh. Boece tells us! that “the 
Pichtis, effrayit be cumming of Romanis sa far 
within thair landis, brint ane riche town, namit 
Inchecuthil, quilk stude apon the riveir of Tay.” 
Hollinshead, following Boece, says that they burned 
the city of “Tuline.” He adds that “Scotishmen 
in our time call the place Inchtuthill.” We have 

1 Fourth Book, chap xiv. 
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at any rate a case in which this place is named 
without connection with the word inch, the island 
in the Tay on which it was placed; and though 
there is an interval of nine hundred years, we 
believe Ecgfrid’s Tula and Hollinshead’s Tuline to 
be the same. Aman would thus be “of the river,” 
and not “of the Almond.” 

Later than Ecgfrid, between 836 and 839, the 
Gentiles (Danes) attacked Argyleshire and defeated 
the “ Firu Fortrenn,” which shows, says Skene, that 
at that date the people of Dalriada and the men of 
Fortrenn were the same. 

In 1184, during the time of Andrew, Bishop of 
Caithness, the people of Strathearn and Menteith 
were still called Men of Fortrenn.t Their origin 
will receive further investigation subsequently. 
Here we may say they are said to be Thracians 
who joined the Milesians in Germany, married the 
daughters of Gaelic chieftains (ovgtigearn), and 
‘cleared their swordland yonder among the Britons 
—viz, Magh Fortrein in the-first place, and Magh 
Girgin (Angus and Mearns) afterwards.”’? This 
means that they were of Grecian extraction and 
came from Germany, and held part of the Low 
Country of Scotland by the sword, and subse- 
quently that low-ground (magh, a field, employed 
to denominate groups of habitations *) called of the 


' Skene’s Celtic Scotland and Chronicles of the Picts and Scots. 
» Chronicles of the Picts and Scots, p. 319 
* De Joubainville, Les Celtes, pp. 96, 97 
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Human Dogs (Gwrgian of the Welsh Triads). As 
the names were in their origin descriptive of people, 
and not of places, it suffices to point out the general 
habitat, without seeking after accurate geographical 
boundaries. 

These men of Fortrenn were shipmen, and not 
merely the inland dwellers of central Scotland. 
The Irish historian Macfirbis gives the following 
fragment from Gillananaemh MacKgan: “727. In 
this year Aengus, king of Fortrenn, gained three 
battles over Drust, king of Alban. 734. A battle 
was gained by Aedh Allan, son of Fergal, over 
Flaithbhertach, son of Loingsech, king of Erin, so 
that Flaithbhertach brought a fleet out of Fort- 
renn to assist him against the Cinel Eoghan. The 
greater part of that fleet was, however, drowned.” ! 
MacEgan does not here use the word “ Fortrean- 
noibh” (Fortrenners) for the whole of Scotland, 
because immediately before he draws a distinction 
between their king Aengus and Drust, king of 
Alban. In the ‘Annals of the Four Masters, who 
never mention Fortrenn, this fleet is said to have 
been drawn from Dal-Riada (Argyle), maintaining 
the position of the purely Irish origin of these 
Western Highlanders. The date they give for the 
occurrence 1s 728. 

Mention has been made of the presence of a saint 
in the centre of the country occupied by our two 
clans, Cuthbert at Dullweem. Whether he ever 

1 Chronicles of the Picts and Scots, p 401. 
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was there or not is a matter of small moment for 
this inquiry. There is another saint connected with 
the district who will require much greater con- 
sideration. Dundurn, says Skene, was the principal 
stronghold of the Men of Fortrenn. The name of 
this locality now is St Fillans. This was Fillan, 
the ‘“‘Stammerer,” or “ Leper,” so called because the 
Gaelic epithet applied to him may be translated in 
either way. In the Festology of Angus he is men- 
tioned as ‘‘ Foelan with that victory, that splendid 
mute.”! The Irish account of him is that he was a 
disciple of Ailbe of Emly in Tipperary, who died in 
541, and is said to have sent this Fillan, along with 
twenty-two others, to Tyle. There are three things 
we would call attention to in connection with this 
Tipperary man. 

‘““Mugna, a vast tree, the top whereof was as 
broad as the whole plain. Thrice a-year did it bear 
fruit, and it remained hidden from the time of the 
Deluge until the night on which Hundred-Battled 
Conn was born, and then it was made manifest. 
Thirty cubits was the girth of that tree, and its 
height three hundred cubits. Ninnine the poet, 
however, laid low that tree. As the poet said— 

‘The yew Mugna, great was the tree, 
Thirty cubits was its girth: 

Hidden for a time was it: 

Three hundred cubits in height.’ 


“*Qn the broad north plain’—+.e., on the broad 
1 Felire of Oengus, Stokes, p. 95. 
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plain in the north—z.e., to the north of Mag 
n-Allain (?) or populous—+z.e., a plain wherein are 
many peoples—2.¢., the plain of Liffey—z.e., on the 
broad plain in the north—z.e., to the north of Mag 
n-Ailbe.” } 

The first thing to notice is that St Fillan’s tutor 
and the name of this plain which was in the north 
are spelt the same. The Liffey is the centre of 
Ireland, and, looking for this north plain, we un- 
hesitatingly suggest that for Allan should be read 
Alban, and that the plain in the uorth in which 
this remarkable yew-tree was to be found was in 
the very locality we are interested in. The only 
yew-tree that we know will fit is described as 
follows : ‘“‘ The wonderful yew-tree in the church- 
yard of Fortingall excites the interest of the most 
incurious visitor. Pennant states in his ‘Tour’ 
that in 1769 it was fifty-two feet in circumference. 
Since then it has undergone considerable change— 
partly through the influence of time, and partly 
through the injury it suffered from the boys of the 
village being unhappily allowed to kindle their 
Beltane fires at the root of it. At that date it 
showed no sign of the decay of age. . . . The two 
stems composing its trunk were so close to one 
another that a schoolboy could hardly press himself 
through between them. Now they are so far apart 
that ‘a coach and four might pass between them.’ 
Still, the larger stem, which is hollow, is over 


' Felire of Oengus, Stokes, p. clxxxil. 
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thirty-two feet in circumference. The age of this 
venerable yew has been the subject of not a little 
speculation. It has been closely examined by 
savants in natural science, more especially in the 
physiology of trees, and more than one of them 
have come to the conclusion that it has seen from 
2400 to 2500 years. ... It must have been six 
hundred years old when the ambassadors of Au- 
gustus were received by Metellanus in Dun Geal, 
and when Pontius Pilate was born. It must have 
been a goodly sapling when Nebuchadnezzar had 
his dwelling with the beasts of the field, and was 
eating grass as oxen, and was wet with the dew of 
heaven.”? Dy Marshall scarcely reports Pennant 
correctly. Pennant says, ‘The middle part 1s now 
decayed to the ground, but within memory was 
united to the height of three feet ; Captain Camp- 
bell of Glen-lion having assured me that, when a 
boy, he has often climbed over, or rode on, the then 
connecting part.” 

The other two things in- connection with this 
invented ‘‘ Ailbe” is, that he is described as of 
Emly. ‘Jmleach denotes land bordering on a lake, 
and hence a marshy or swampy place; the root 
appears to be imeal, a border or ledge. It is a 
term in pretty common use in names. . . . The 
most remarkable place whose name is derived from 
this word is the village of Emly in Tipperary, well 
known as the ancient see of Saint Ailbhe, one of 


’ Historic Scenes in Perthshire, p. 431. 
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the primitive Irish saints. In the Book of Lismore, 
and indeed in all the Irish authorities, it is called 
Imleach-iubhair, the lake-marsh of the yew-tree.” 
The lake has been drained, it seems.!_ Imileog, the 
navel;? Jomilag, the navel.2 The latter transla- 
tion fits accurately with the central position of the 
Fortingall yew to Scotland ; or Giraldus’s “ navel of 
Treland,” the stone in Meath.# 

The third thing we would call attention to is 
that Fillan was sent by his instructor with twenty- 
two companions to ‘ Tyle,’—‘ Thule;” of course ; 
but why not Dull, the next parish to Fortingall ? 
and we have seen an imaginative Tula and Tuline 
already in the neighbourhood. Of course all this 
is coincidence! Well, in addition there is a St 
Fillan in Strathfillan, twenty-four miles due west of 
Dundurn. He is said to be a different man from 
him of Ratherran. His mother died in the Lennox ; 
he himself was connected with Kilmun in “ Cowell.” 
Strowan was dedicated to St Fillan, where was a 
bell of his, Strowan being the country of the Clan 
Donnachie, the Duncansons of the Raid. Aberdour 
on the Firth of Forth is also said to have been dedi- 
cated to St Fillan, and also a cave at Pittenweem. 

When Cesar invaded Britain there was a Cas- 
sivellaunus, a king of the Catuvellauni. On an 
inscription at Petriana on the South Wall we find 


1 Joyce, Irish Place-Names, First Series, p. 465. 
2 O’Don. O’Reil. 
3 High. Soc. Dict. 4 Pp. 173. 
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this name written in the plural, Catuvellaunorum.’ 
Coinage is the world’s record. We have British 
coins from about 35 B.c. to 48 a.p. The Mint 
seems to have been at Camulodunum, and the king 
who coined them in largest number, Cunobelinus.? 
He reigned over the Belgze in Britain, and was 
undoubtedly much further advanced in éivilised 
arts than the more northerly inhabitants. One of 
his sons appears on coins with the title ‘“‘ Dubno- 
vellaunos,” which, says Poste, shows that he was 
the chief of the Dobuni, a tribe whose south- 
western angle just touched the estuary of the 
Severn? In Gaul we also find the “ Vellavui,” 
‘“Vellavum territorium.” Exactly the same name 
appears in a British inscription erected by Tungrian 
soldiers, “‘pagus Vellavus.” Gaidoz explains this 
by the Welsh and Breton gwell, Irish ferr, words 
which signify ‘‘better.” ‘The name of Vellavi, 
therefore, signifies ‘ good ’—that is to say, ‘ power- 
ful.’ From this name the same writer says is de- 
rived that of the Vellauni.4 These were a people of 
Provence We have found them also in Southern 
Britain, and one of them inscribing himself on the 
South Wall. The name is also in its more original 
form found in Gueldres, ‘“‘ Veluwe,’ in the middle 
ages ‘‘ Felaowa.” ® 


1 Warburton’s Roman Wall, p. 91. 
* Poste’s Gaulish and British Coins, pp. 24, 41. SLD: p, 80, 
* Revue Celtique, vol. vi. p. 117. ° Thid., p 116. 
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W, introduced into Latin about the time of 
Hadrian, made its form, like its sound, a length- 
ened 0=00, with which we may compare the sound 
given the name of the letter w=uu. In Welsh 
the sound of w is aso in to, who. It will thus be © 
seen that Cas-wallawn is Cas-dallaén, with which 
we can equate the aspirated f of Fillan, appearing 
phonetically in Gille-Fhillan as Lrellan in Mac- 
Lellan. Coming to purely British history, after 
the desertion of the island by regular Roman 
troops, the classical Cassivellaunos appears as 
Caswallawn, and Rhys remarks of Vellaunos that 
it means “something elevated.”! If kings used 
this title, so also was it applied to gods. Mercury 
on an inscription is styled Maguniacus Veilaunus,? 
so that the British Celtic Cossivelaunus would 
mean ‘servant of Velaunus,” the high one. Czsar 
informs us that the principal god of the Gauls 
was Mercury. ‘They regard him as the inventor 
of all arts; they consider him the guide of their 
journeys and marches, and believe him to have very 
great influence over the acquisition of gain and 
mercantile transactions.”? The manufacture of a 
Christian saint from a heathen divinity is recog- 
nised business. There is no w or v in Gaelic, a 
single fin Welsh has the power of v, and we would 
expect in Gaelic to find Vellaunus beginning with 


1 Hibbert Lectures, p. 7. 
2 Revue Celtique, vol. iv. p. 17. 3 Commentaries, vi. 17. 
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f, Fellaunus. In the Irish Lebar Brece there is a 
Gaelic edition of the history of Philip of Macedon 
and Alexander the Great. In this, speaking of 
the Brahmins, we find the followmg given as a 
statement by one of themselves: “V2 chuingem 
edaige derscaigthe, acht ditin parrdusta do din ar 
féli” (We desire no splendid clothing, but only the 
paradisiacal covering for the protection of our féli). 
But what has Fillan to do with this felix? In the 
Antiquarian Museum of Edinburgh is the bell of 
St Fillan carried off from Glendochart in 1798 and 
subsequently returned to Scotland. On the handle 
of it, of a dragonesque design, are, at either side, 
what are pointed out by the late Bishop Forbes 
of Brechin as distinct phall. Now we have seen 
that the title Vellaunos means ‘ good,” “strong,” 
‘something elevated,’ and that St Fillan is very 
intimately connected with the Men of Fortrenn ; 
and here let us remark that on these early British 
coins above mentioned the letter / occurs, accepted 
as the initial of the word /irv; “men,” thus, ‘“‘ Cuno- 
belini Tasciovani F,” as much as to say “the money 
of Cunobeline, the leader of the Fir=men.”’ The 
crozier (bachul) of St Fillan remained in Glen- 
dochart under the charge of a family of Dewars, 
who took it to Canada, and it has also been re- 
turned to Edinburgh. Now in Lanetoft’s Chronicle, 
compiled about the year 1300, speaking of the 
invasion of Scotland by Edward under the year 
1296, we learn :— 
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“hair kings Scet of Scone 
Es driven ovir doune 
To London i led. 
In town herd I telle 
The baghe] and the Belle 
Ben filched and fled.” 

These were the regalia of Scone. The meaning 
of the name of that locality has never been satis- 
factorily explained. Cunobelinus is apparently 
compounded of the name Belinus and a title prefix 
Cuno, also meaning ‘something elevated.” The 
stem, says Stokes, is cognate with Welsh cwn 
(altitudo), cynu (surgere), and the old Celtic names 
“Arkunia Ore,” &c.’ It is almost impossible to 
doubt that this word for altitudo is the important 
element in the name Scone, the altetudo being 
possibly the Moot-hill. There was a place called 
Vellaunodunum, and believing as we do that the 
king’s seat and St Fillan’s bell and crosier are all 
one outfit, to use a slang phrase, the name would 
fit in well to the original Scone. Philologically, 
Fillan has been translated as faolan, the little 
wolf,—a meaning which, except on_ philological 
grounds, has little cogency. Curious to say, the 
term “night-wolf” is applied in Turkish to what 
ornaments the handle of the saint’s bell. ezlionn 
is a sea-gull, in Welsh gwylan. Now in the 
‘Voyage of Maelduin,’ a Christianised Maelgun, 
an Irish romance of the twelfth century, one of 
the things the voyagers saw, nearly at the end 

1 Revue Celtique, vol. v1. p. 368 
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of their adventures, was something in the shape 
of a white bird, which turns out to be a hermit 
on a rock, “clothed only with the white hair of 
his body.” He had made himself rich as a church- 
man, but discovering the errors of his ways, he 
had lived as a solitary upon salmon, whey, and 
cakes. He it is who gave Maelduin the informa- 
tion to receive which was the object of his voyage. 
The romance-writer has taken Fellaun, as if con- 
nected with felionn, a gull, as a text to weave 
into the story, giving it a flavour of reality by 
using some of the incidents in the life of a certain 
Maglocunus, believed to be otherwise called Mael- 
cun, a British king, son of a Caswallon, spoken of 
as ‘The Dragon of the Isles” by our first native 
historian, Gildas. The word Cun, Cuno, is invari- 
ably added to the coins bearing the inscription 
Camulodunum.! We shall have occasion to speak 
of the claim to a descent of the inhabitants of 
Scotland from Northern Greece, and the fact that 
the native British coinage is an imitation of the 
staters and tetradrachmes of Macedonia is not 
without interest. 

The phallic connection of Fillan is really import- 
ant, for it goes far to prove his descent from the 
Mercurius Veilaunus, who as Mercury had “very 
great influence over the acquisition of gain”; and 
we must remember that though there was a coin- 
age in circulation, cows and female slaves were 


’ Poste’s Coins, p. 28. 
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Gaelic standards of exchange. A bond-maid was 
cumhal, and was valued at a certain number of 
cows,—from three to six; and in the Irish laws 
rent and fines were estimated in cumhals. 

The word is the same as the name of the father 
Finn, Fionn. It is very easy to see how repro- 
duction influenced the acquisition of gain. Notice 
what others have observed in this connection. 
Orion in Lithuanian story is a blind giant who 
proposes to drown out the world; in Slavish he 
is called Urindus. Here, says Krause,’ ‘‘at one 
stroke we find explanation of all those unappetis- 
ing stories connecting the explanation of giant 
names with the product of the kidneys, and point- 
ing to such as he being a god of floods. For 
example, Isidor says, ‘“ Urion dictus ab urina, id 
est ab inundatione aquarum.” This is not merely 
Brito-Irish or European; we find the same myth- 
stuff in the Hindu Varuna, ‘“‘ whose name can be 
explained as the all-covering, also over-reigning, 
deity (from var, cover; vari, water ; varsh, to rain). 
Uranos directly joms on to this from the Greek 
uron; Lat. urina, which was originally the same 
in meaning as the Sanscrit varz, water. This we 
see in the name for the ‘diver, Uriator. So 
Uranos, primarily a water and fertile god, would 
be elevated to heavenly rank.” ? 

We find the same fancy connected with the Gaelic 
mun. We have seen Fillan a successor of Mundus 


2 Tuisko-Land, p. 169. 2 Ibid, p. 133. 
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of Kilmun, and we have given the story partly of 
the Eo Mugna (g is guttural, and the word has 
nothing of ‘‘mug,” “jug” in it), the widespreading 
yew. Zo is also a pin, and traditionally is con- 
nected with ‘“ Emania” at Armagh, a certain Macha 
having founded Emania by marking out the site 
with her “neck-pin,” eo muin.1_ Eo is also a salmon, 
the fish of knowledge of the Irish; and the “ pa- 
ternal yew” is still alluded to in ‘“‘shinty” rhymes 
in the Scottish Highlands. Finally, a positive proof 
of the connection between Mugna and mun appears 
in the following story told of Cearbhall, telling his 
wife of the incidents of the battle of Bealach Mugna. 
The lady was sitting at the end of the bed, and 
had the temerity to express pity for the mutilation 
carried out after the battle on the defeated king 
and Bishop Cormack. Cearbhall ‘‘in a sudden fit 
of rage struck her so rude a blow with his foot 
as threw her headlong on the floor, by which her 
clothes were thrown into disorder in the presence 
of all the ladies and attendants.”? Bealach is ‘‘a 
pass,” and no further explanation is needed of this 
incident in the history of Bealach Mugna. 

Fillan has even in historical times been considered 
of importance. Robert Bruce may probably have 
thought that, after his escape when he lost his 
brooch in Strathfillan, he owed something to the 
local patron. He granted the patronage of Killin, 
dedicated to St Fillan, to the convent of Inchaftray, 

1 Materials, p. 71. 2 Ibid., p 133. 
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on condition of a provision for divine service in 
Strathfillan church! Bruce is also mentioned in 
connection with the Dewars of Fillan’s crosier, their 
enjoyment of the privileges attaching to its pos- 
session being—at an inquest as to them in 1428— 
dated from the time of Bruce.? In 1487 James ITI. 
confirmed these privileges, and in 1488 James IV. 
had Fillan’s bell brought to his coronation, and con- 
firmed in 1498 Bruce’s gift of the five-pound land of 
Wothtirtiry (Auchtertyre) to St Fillan’s chapel. A 
capable antiquary expressed the opinion to the writer 
that what Bishop Forbes described on the bell was 
not what he supposed, but that the lateral pro- 
tuberances were the two eyes of the dragonesque 
handle and the central one its crest. Now it was 
in the reign of this James IV. that the unicorn first 
appeared in the royal arms of Scotland in place of 
the rampant lions previously used. During the 
reign of James V. the unicorn was continued, but 
during the minority of Mary the lions reappear, 
thus accentuating the fact that the unicorn was 
considered appropriate for male royalty. The thistle 
is also a Scottish emblem. It was worked on a 
“covering” of purple in the times of James III., 
but appeared in the royal arms for the first time 
during the reign of James IV., who affected the 
bell of Fillan. In France, in the end of the seven- 
teenth century, “to know which of three or four 
persons loved one the best, a corresponding number 
1 Pro. Soc. Antiq. Scot., 1877, p. 148. 2 Thid., p. 156. 
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of thistles should be taken, the buds cut off, and 
to each plant should be imputed the name of one 
of the persons concerning whom it was intended 
to inquire. The thistles were then to be placed 
under the head of the inquirer’s bed, and the 
one representing the person who had most affec- 
tion would put forth new buds.”? In Perthshire 
Gaelic, on the authority of MacAlpine, the thistle 
is oighionnach. Orgh is a virgin, suggesting some 
correspondence in the superstitions of France and 
Perthshire. 

Skene thinks Cunedda, who is said to have re- 
tired from Manau Guotodin, the district of Slam- 
manan, with his eight sons, and to have driven the 
Scots with great slaughter out of North Wales, did 
so some years before 414, corresponding with the 
date of the occupation by the Picts of the territory 
between the walls on the retiring of the Romans in 
409.2. But as it was Mailecun, fourth in descent 
from Cunedda, who first reigned in the conquered 
territory—Gwyned—and he was alive in 560 ap- 
parently, it is clear we have merely a vague 
traditional dating. 

Now Nennius tells us that Vortigern permitted 
Octa, the son of Hengist, about 450 to fight against 
the Scots, and to allow them to occupy ‘‘ the 
countries in the north, near the wall called Gual.” 3 
“They [Octa’s men] sailed round the country of the 


' Hartland, The Legend of Perseus, vol. ii. p- 26. 
* Four Anc. Books of Wales, vol. i. p. 48. 3 Nennius, para 38. 
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Picts, laid waste the Orkneys, and took possession 
of many regions, even to the Pictish confines.” 
Now the same incident does duty, in a previous 
paragraph of Nennius (14), for an invasion of Ire- 
land, after its occupation by the Milesians from 
Spain. ‘Last of all came one Hoctor, who con- 
tinued there, and whose descendants remain there 
to this day.” Octa was accompanied by Ebussa, 
and as in some MSS. Octa is Elamhoctor, this may 
be a misreading of Ebussa-Octa. Bede says Octa’s 
father was Oisc, from whom were called the Oiscings 
of Kent; Hengist was his grandfather. The claim 
made for their presence in Ireland was because Octa 
was to fight against the ‘‘ Scots.” Octa’s followers 
were Britons because employed by Vortigern, the 
British ‘ imperator.” 

The name Cunedda is connected, doubtless, with 
the Cuno of Cunobelinus, and is a title like Vorti- 
gern, “great prince,’ both individuals being per- 
sonification of the commanding positions they occu- 
pied. A Welsh title with the same meaning is 
Guledig = imperator. 

Coming nearer reliable history, we find in Wales 
a ruler called Cadwallawn, a descendant of Maelcun. 
He ultimately joined Penda, king of Mercia, and 
died about 659. His name is another spelling for 
Catuvellaunus, “eminent in battle”; but it appears 
in Nennius as Catguollaun, and Bede spells it 
Caedualla. But Tighernac says—speaking of the 
battle in which Cadwallawn slew the Saxon Edwin 
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—that Edwin was slain “a chon rege Britonum 
et Panta Saxano” Tighernac was translating 
the wallawn as if it were what the Manx spell 
quallian, —the Gael cuilan, ‘“‘a whelp,” and so 
calls him ‘ Chon,” —an oblique case of cu, a 
dog.! 

Bede seems to describe the defeat and death of 
Caedualla by Oswald at a place he calls Denis’s 
Burn.? Nennius calls the place Catscaul, probably 
meaning, as Skene says, cad ys guaul, the ‘ battle 
at the wall.”* The fact that the British king there 
killed is called by Nennius Catgublain, and by 
Tighernac Cathlon, seems to indicate how one name 
under various spellings may have seemed evidence 
of the existence of more than one individual. Com- 
pare the spelling Cathgublan for Cadwalla with the 
spelling in the Welsh Chronicle, Etguin for Edwin. 
If the derivation given for Catscaul is correct—and 
it can hardly be wrong—vwe find here the wall 
appearing as caul, suggesting a derivation of the 
Gallovidian name now written MacCall, and in 
Argyleshire MacColl. 

Vortigern ended his days at Carlisle, at the 
western end of the South Roman Wall; while of 
Cunedda it is said, “‘ pre-eminent is Cunedda before 
the furrow and the sod.”*4 Nothing can be meant 
here but the vallum, and as he came from Manau, 


* Four Anc. Books of Wales, vol. i. p. 70 
? Ecclesiastical History, Bk III. ¢ i. 

3 Four Anc. Books of Wales, vol. i p. 71. 
‘Thidy volMinyr2ni 
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it is the north wall, called gual. Bede says in his 
day there were evident remains visible: the same 
may be said now, after an interval of nearly twelve 
hundred years. Bede says the gual began at a 
place called in the Pictish tongue ‘“ Peanfahel” ! 
(wall- head), at present Kinneil. In /fahel one 
seems to find the same root as in Vel of Vellaunus, 
and undoubtedly a wall is “something elevated.” 
But as we have Kinneil as a Gaelic-influenced sur- 
vival of the pean falel, so do we also find the word 
gual for the wall as late as 1623. In that year the 
commissioners for visitation of the Water of Forth 
above the Queensferry reported to the Privy Coun- 
cil that ‘‘foiranentis” the ‘‘Quhaill Heavin,” and 
Craiginour upon the north side of the channel, and 
within Craiginour, ‘“thair is some ballast casain be 
shippis of grite birthe comeing thair for coillis.” 
‘“Ttem. ... that at the pairtis quhair coillis are 
taen in at Carribdin Brigneise . . . the ground is 
hurte by casting of ballast.” The locality is evi- 
dently the mouth of the Avon opposite the new 
naval station. ‘The Quhaill” as spelt would 
naturally nowadays be pronounced like the name 
of Wyntoun’s first clan, but it is to be noted that 
qu in the Privy Council record stands for w in 
“where.” In the same year we hear of ‘ Quail- 
sund ” in Shetland,’ probably Whale Sound, as it is 


1 Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, vol. 1 ¢. xii. 
* Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, vol. xin p 263. 
3 Ibid., vol xiv. p, 267 
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in the near neighbourhood of “ Whalsey,” but the 
interesting thing in the gu spellings is that we have 
the h in the wrong word. 

So far we have drawn on this subject from more 
or less accepted authorities. Boece no one believes 
to be more than a folk-lorist, so let us look at it 
from his point of view. 

He makes “ Coyll” “ Coel,” fundamental ancestor 
of the men of the north of non-Roman strain. Coel 
was descended of the ancient Britons, and in the 
time of Diocletian (A.D. 284-305) defeated Asclepio- 
dotus, the Roman prefect of the fleet of Constantius, 
who really in 296 defeated and slew Allectus, who 
had slain Carausius, the Menapian, admiral for the 
defence of Britain. Constantius conquers Coel, but 
to ‘‘mak him consolatioun,” as he was “ trubilit with 
gret infirmite cumin be surfet cauld and walking, 
in his weris aganis the Romans,” continued him 
in his authority and married his daughter Helene 
She was the mother of Constantine, and by some 
authorities the daughter of-an innkeeper. Here, 
then, we see the prompting of the composer of the 
song— 


“Qld King Cole was a merry old soul, 
A merry old soul was he; 
He called for his pot, he called for his pipe, 
He called for his fiddlers three.” 


Ceol is music in Gaelic, and further verses disclose 
his having a full band. Anyhow, he was seated in 
the west between the two walls, and gives his name 
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to, or takes it from, Kyle, the central district of 
Ayrshire. 

Boece’s spelling of the name Cumhal—~z.e., Coyll 
—is exactly followed in Hanmer’s ‘Chronicle , of 
Ireland.’ The account of him there given makes 
him a Dane. He is called Coylle Negoe, son of 
Trenmore, and Coyle’s son was Fin-Fa, alias Fin 
Mac Coylle. Briefly, the account of these Danes is, 
that they were hired by the native Irish as a body 
of mercenaries. The united Irish and Danish forces 
having destroyed at the battle of Fentra all the 
foreign enemies of Ireland, coming from Scotland, 
Cornwall, Normandy, Germany, Spain, and Den- 
mark, the Danes were placed in forty-two garrisons 
under the chief command of the son of Coylle. 
Becoming rich and oppressing the natives, a “ set 
battle,” as Hanmer translated the word Ardkath, 
was fought between the mercenaries and the Irish. 
The Irish were entirely successful. Fin Mac Coylle, 
however, was not present, being in Rome at the 
time. In an account of an interview between Fin 
and the King of Denmark, it transpires that Keyn, 
Fin’s son, slew Feagh, the King of Denmark’s son. 
This incident is evidently the same one in which the 
Fer-Fi figures, Keyn being Cian. Fin’s principal 
seat was at Baragh-llys in Ulster. In his absence 
it was destroyed by fire, with Fin’s women and 
all his properties, by a certain Gorre, executed by 
his own son Hugh by Fin’s orders. ‘The end of 
Fin Mac Coill,” says Hanmer, “ was that he died a 
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beggar and in great misery. So far out of the 
Book of Houth.”! This Book of Houth, we see, 
connected Fin with Rome, and made him a pro- 
fessional mercenary soldier, with the entire control 
of the garrisons of the country, Ireland, because it 
is Irish history. 

Now for Fillan. It seems almost a rule of these 
old romance - writers that if they should wish to 
utilise a modern fact of which the exact history is 
wanting, they ascribe their idea of an origin for it 
to as remote a period as possible. In Boece’s day 
there were Maclellans (Mac-gille-Fhelans) in Gal- 
loway and MacDougalls in Lorn. Galloway men 
were ‘‘ brigantes” to Boece, so he invents a chief- 
tain of “ brigandis,” Cadall, who is “admiral” to 
the King of Scots, and after a successful raid in 
Ireland, loses more by storm on his return than he 
had made profit by his expedition, then dies as the 
chief of Epiak (near Morecamb Bay in Ptolemy), 
but which some seem to confuse with Epidium, 
Kintyre; and when he dies, the king “‘rais ane 
huge stane, graven to the quik image of Cadall, 
upon ane hie mot; and commandit the pepill to 
ofter him wine and sens.” ? 

Peul in Breton, pronounced also pal, paol, is a 
stake, pillar, column ; and from it is derived peulvan, 
a long stone raised perpendicularly like a pillar or 
stake, a rough column believed to have been an 


* Hanmer’s Chronicle of Ireland, ed. 1633, pp. 24-32. 
* Bk, Ii ex 
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object of worship in the time of the Druids.! 
Wherever Boece got his information, this story of 
the stone image shows the w, or an equivalent 
letter, to have been dropped out of Cadall’s name. 

Cadall is more ancient Cadwal, present Cadell, 
the fuller name of Cadwallane appearing as Cadal- 
lane, the name of a valiant man, a captain of 
“brigandis,” sent with a ‘“Dowall” of Lorn to 
assist Cassibilane (Cassivellaunus) against Julius 
Ceesar” some considerable time after the death of 
Cadall. Thus we see Cadall was also ‘ something 
elevated ”—a stone image, to whom was offered 
wine and incense,—a god in fact, Mercurius Vel- 
launus. ‘To make the story quite clear, Cadallane’s 
son was Caratak—Caractacus of the classical writers. 
Mercury, Mercurius Vellaunus, was, by his votaries 
as above quoted, considered “‘the guide of their 
journeys and marches.” 


1 Legonidec’s Breton Dic, s.v. 2 Bk. III. c. ii. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


In 296 Eumenius speaks of the Picts, and says 
they were, with the Hiberm, the only enemies of 
the Britons before Julius Cesar.1 This is the 
first mention of them, and the name used, seeing 
Eumenius is speaking of what he can have known 
nothing about—pre-Julian British enemies—merely 
expressed the, at his day, foes of the provincial 
Britons. Sixty-eight years later, 364, Picts, Scots, 
and Attacots were roaming over different parts of 
the country, and it was an excusable deduction to 
consider that the people mentioned alongside the 
Picts—in the one case Hiberni, in the other Scoti— 
were the same people. Five years after this, 369, 
the territory between the two walls was resettled 
and styled Valentia. The inhabitants would then 
be Roman citizens. About this very time, in the 
latter half of the fourth century, we have in 
Vegetius a solid fact referring us to the name 
Picts. He says the Britons had scout-boats, which 


1 Guest, Origines Celticce, vol. ii. p. 29. 
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they called “ Picts.” “By these it is customary 
to make surprisals of the enemies’ vessels and to 
intercept their supplies, and by a careful look-out 
to discover their approach and object. But lest 
these scout -boats should be betrayed by their 
white hue, the sails and ropes are dyed of an 
azure colour resembling the waves of the sea, and 
even the wax with which it is customary to be- 
smear the vessels is stained. The sailors also or 
soldiers wear blue clothes, so that not only by 
night, but also by day, they may the more easily 
escape notice when on the look-out.”? 

Compare with Vegetius’s statement the following, 
which Ammianus Marcellinus tells of Theodosius’s 
arrangements for the pacification of Valentia, and 
recall that the name for the boats, “ Picts,” was 
a British name. “The Areanz, a class of men in- 
stituted in former times, and of whom we have 
already made some mention in recording the acts 
of Constans, had now gradually fallen into bad 
practices, for which Theodosius removed them from 
their stations. In fact, they had been undeniably 
convicted of yielding to the temptation of the 
great rewards which were given and promised 
them, so as to have continually betrayed to the 
barbarians what was done among us. For their 
business was to traverse vast districts and report 
to our generals the warlike movements of the 

1 De re Mil., 4. 37. 
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neighbouring nations.”! Peithio, Welsh, “ to 
scout.” Peeikear, Manx, ‘“‘a spy,” ‘“‘a scout.” 
What does this removal from their stations 
imply? These scouts were evidently in friendly 
relation to the enemy. They would almost cer- 
tainly be inclined to continue this relation; and 
if their removal included expulsion, we can easily 
see how the Pictz were employed against, and 
had a quarrel with, the Roman authority. The 
name Areani suggests Ares, Mars. It has been 
suggested, however, as a _ transcriber’s error. 
Giles reads the name “ Arcani,’* meaning “secret 
agent.” We here recall the fact that the first 
Irish-Gael credited with settling in Argyle were 
sons of Ere. rc is undoubtedly used for Hercules 
in Irish history, and Ogmius, of whom we shall 
have to speak, was the Gaulish Hercules. 
Taliessin speaks of Picts as Piethwyr, scout-men. 
In Latin inscriptions we find these Areani calling 
themselves “explorers.” Fourteen miles north of 
the south wall was found an inscription mention- 
ing ‘ Duplares Numeri Exploratorum Bremenii,” 
Duplares being apparently what would be called 
in military German ‘“ Ersatz” reserves, “of the 
band of scouts of Bremenium.”? These men were 
then stationed within the walls while the active 
portion of them would probably be nearer the 


* Ammuanus Marcellinus, Bk. XXIII, ¢. iii. p 8. 
® Hist. Anc. Brit., vol. i. p. 324 
3 Camden’s Britannia, p. 802. 
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front. They must have been a selected force, 
with an intimate knowledge of the natives, and 
it is not improbable that they were to be classed 
as ‘tame Britons.” 

Mention has been made (p. 88) of Boece’s notice 
of Asclepiodotus, the Roman admiral who defeated 
Allectus the year before the name Pict first ap- 
peared in history. Carausius’s command was a 
coast - guard one against the Saxons. Allectus 
quarelled with and slew him, to be in his turn 
defeated and slain by a Roman prefect of the 
fleet, showing that we have to do with a sea- 
going force on both sides Eumenius, describing 
the slain followers of Carausius and Allectus, says, 
“Those barbarians, whether really or apparently 
so, who once blazed with gay (cultu) garments 
and length of hair, were then defiled with blood 
and dust, and lay scattered in different directions 
as the anguish of their wounds had driven them.” 
Eumenius was an orator: he knew they dyed 
their clothes, and he made the most of it. 

What has come down to us of the Picts from 
the classical authors, their commentators and copy- 
ists, seems explained by the existence of the 
“ Pictee” and ‘‘Explorator” corps of the Roman 
frontier and their relations with the central 
authority. 

We learn from Vegetius that in his day, circa 
385, the Roman soldiery were themselves tatooed 
as a sign that they were admitted members of 
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military bodies. Vegetius advises that recruits be 
not tatooed with the devices—‘ punctis signorum 
inscribendus est” — until proved to be strong 
enough for the service! In fact, they should not 
till approved by experience be “sealed” as soldiers. 
When the custom began must be a matter of 
surmise; but Allectus’s dying “Picts” were prob- 
ably “sealed” soldiers. The word signum used 
does not necessarily imply that it was something 
borne as a standard. It might be equally applied 
to the sign of a soldier of Mithra, a religious 
system widely spread and fully proved to have 
been common in Roman Britain. 

Mention has been made of Ogmios, the Gaulish 
Hercules. There is also an Oghmic alphabet, of 
which there are many remains in coast districts 
in Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. Any one with a 
knife could write it on wood, and it was equally 
easily inscribed on stones. Zeuss says: “The Celtic 
peoples had also a writing of their own before these 
letters (the Roman alphabet) were handed over 
from the Romans, the name of Ogmios, a god of the 
Gauls, seems to testify, who is called the one who 
presides over speech, even now preserved among 
the Irish, to whom Ogma (=Ogmios) is the in- 
ventor of writing, Ogam (Ogham, Oghum) the 
proper kind of that old writing itself, and found 
both in the old inscriptions of stones, and known to 
the writers of our codices of the ninth century. 


1 King, Gnostics and their Remains, p. 431. 
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Among the Welsh also old forms of letters circu- 
lated, like the Scandinavian runes, suitable for carv- 
ing on wood or stone, as the alphabet of Nemnivus, 
or what are called coelbren y .beirdd, alphabet of the 
bards, to which are opposed coelbren y menach, 
alphabet of the monks or Roman alphabet ; whence 
it may be gathered that figures for shrubs, or like 
the small branches of trees or shrubs, of which 
description are the Scandinavian runes, have been 
taken by the Irish bards, because they gave the 
names of shrubs or trees, to the individual figures of 
letters, from which the alphabet has been called 
beth (birch), luzs (mountain-ash), nin (nion ash).” 
““ Coelbrenn,” says Zeuss, “is ‘lignum memorize,’ as 
coalfaen is ‘lapis memorize ’—‘ stick’ and ‘stone’ of 
memorial. But is not this coelbren, also the name 
for the individual letters, equivalent to the word 
buchstab, the staff of a book—~.e., a letter?” 1 The 
German use of twigs of a fruit-tree for the purpose 
of divination, as mentioned by Tacitus in the ‘ Man- 
ners, has influenced this form of alphabet. 

Inscriptions in this alphabet are in considerable 
numbers, and we only propose to look at it from a 
folk-lore point of view. By drawing a furrow with 
a knife on any piece of wood, and by making 
notches across or to one side of this furrow, or, in 
stones especially, using an angle instead of the 
furrow or stem line, a short inscription could be at 
once made, easily legible, which would not be the 

1 Zeuss, Gram. Celtica, pp. 1, 2. 
G 
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case if, under equally unprepared circumstances, the 
attempt were made to write the Roman alphabet. 
In O'Curry’s ‘ Materials,’ quoting from the Book of 
Leinster, he tells a story how, about the year 400, 
Core, son of Lughaidh, king of Munster, was forced 
to fly to Feradach, king of Scotland. By chance he 
there first met Gruibne, the king’s poet, who, while 
examining his shield, detected an Ogham on it, 
which he told the prince was to the effect that if it 
was by day he arrived at the court of Feradach, his 
head should be cut off before evening, and if at 
night, it should be cut off before morning.! This 
tale is quoted not as history, but merely to give 
an idea of the use to which Ogham was supposed 
to be put. The existing Oghmic inscriptions are, 
by a vast majority, sepulchral. 

The Nemnivus, mentioned in the quotation from 
Zeuss, cannot have invented the alphabet attrib- 
uted to him im the ninth century.?__ The interesting 
thing in this name is that it is evidently connected 
with the Nemed said to have settled in Ireland in 
the year of the world 2850, and to have defeated 
the Fomorians in 2859, while Neminoius appears as 
protecting Brittany from the Norse. Both names 
are connected with the word for a “ grove,” and the 
Fomorians (‘‘ under sea”’) were, like the Northmen, 
invaders by sea. There was, according to Tacitus, 
a nation of Nemetes inhabiting the bank of the 


| Materials, p. 469. 
> Rhys, Lectures on Welsh Philology, p. 359 
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Rhine at Spires. The individual is an invention, 
personating possibly the inventors of this alphabet, 
called after the names of trees. The Batavian name 
reads boat-man to the Gael—bata, a boat: Bad, 
Welsh. The name from the Greek applied to, at 
any rate, a portion of them—Canninefates. Can- 
nenufates gives a suggestion of their connection 
with the use of plants for signs, and of the “ cora- 
cles” so affectionately introduced in history as the 
only boats of our Scoto-Pict ancestors : kdvva, kavvn, 
a reed, or anything made from reeds; ¢drus, a say- 
ing, an oracle; and iddw, I weave. 

Broadly stated, our contention is that the subjec- 
tive ideas impersonated in Velaunus, carried north 
into what was latterly Valentia, have passed 
through the sayings and writings of the people to 
our own time under the guise of Fillan (Felan, 
Faolan, &c.), made by the church historians a saint, 
by story-makers a warrior of the Fian. 

Is there any asserted connection between either 
of our clans and Fillan ? 

In a collection of blazons preserved in the Lyon 
Office, made by Joseph Stacie, a Scottish herald 
who died in 1687, not, however, as part of the 
original MS., but as a later addition by a different 
hand, is the following entry: “ M‘lagan, a branch 
of the M‘Cleland, or, two chevrons sable within a 
bordure of the last. Crest, a morter-piece. Motto, 
Superba Frango.” 

This is the oldest, so to say, historical statement 
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of a connection with any other clan. Though the 
spelling of the name is “‘M‘lagan,” the punning crest 
shows the authority for this as having spelt his 
name with two c’s or with a ¢ and a k (Macklagan). 
Change the vowels, and you have Muckle-gun, the 
‘“morter- piece.” The rather pretentious motto 
shows Jacobite predilections. David MacClagan, 
who died of old age in Edinburgh in 1766, and is 
said to have been engaged in the troubles of 1715, 
was the originator. His wife being a north of Eng- 
land Kerr, makes it almost certain that he was or 
Borlum’s command, and crossed with the Angus 
and other men at the mouth of the Forth, and 
so penetrated to England. His grandson, David 
Maclagan, M.D.—he changed the spelling—added 
three martlets to the arms from the coat of arms of 
the Smeatons, his mother’s family, and made the 
bordure green. ‘The professors of astronomy and 
medicine wore green as a symbol of learning, and as 
being the colour of the clothing of nature.” 

To show the orthodox derivation of the name 
M‘Cleland, we cannot do better than quote Mac- 
bain’s ‘ Gaelic Dictionary’: ‘“ Maclellan, G. M‘Gill- 
fhaolain, M. G. M‘Gillelan (D. of L.), Gillafauelan 
(1467 MS.), St Fillan’s slave, E. Ir. Faelan, O. Ir. 
Filan, from faal, now faol, wolf. Hence Gilfillan.” 

Gille-fhaolain is the exact equivalent of Cas- 
wallan, and we find the name, as we should expect, 
though in its Gaelic guise, in the country of the 
Britons of Strathclyde, in the Clelands of Cleland. 
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Their location is the parish of Bothwell, “on a rock 
overhanging the South Calder, in which there is a 
remarkable cave.” ! The name is spelt also Kneland, 
Creland, &c. But that ‘ Fillan” was a tradition in 
the Deanery of Rutherglen, in which is Bothwell, is 
proved by the parish name of Kelenan, Kilhelan, 
Kylhelan, Kyllinan in Strathgryfe. An inscription 
on the bell of the old church, long in ruins, men- 
tioned the dedication to Fillan, not Finnan. Near 
the church was a large stone, called St Fillan’s 
chair ; close to it his well, with curative virtues for 
sick children. A fair was held on St Fillan’s day 
in January.” 

The writer being, on the spindle side, great-grand- 
son of William Cleland of Cleland, has some ac- 
quaintance with their traditions. They are credited 
with being hereditary foresters to the Earls of 
“ Douglas,” a name itself in Gaelic form, Cuglass 
—grey dog—showing a possible derivation from 
Faolan, taken as meaning wolf, a derivation sup- 
ported by the name ‘“ Sholto,” which, used as a 
Christian name, commemorates the sagacity (scolt- 
achd) of the traditional ancestry. The book-plate 
of Cleland shows on the coat of arms a greyhound 
with a hunting-horn round its neck, the supporters 
being also greyhounds. The connection of our two 
clans with dogs must be subsequently considered in 
detail, but here we may mention that some Mac- 
lagans have assumed as a crest a running grey- 


1 Origines Parochiales, vol. i. p. 55. * Ibid., vol. i. p. 81. 
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hound. The connection between Arthur and dogs, 
as preserved in tradition, appears in the story 
of “Arthur and Gorlagon,” contained in a late 
fourteenth century MS., written in Latin, and 
translated by W. F. A. Milne in ‘ Folk-Lore,’ 
vol. xv. p. 40, annotated by Alfred Nutt. Arthur's 
Queen sends him on a quest, the object of which 
was to fathom the nature and heart of woman. 
Such information as Arthur gets he receives from 
Gorlagon, who, by the treachery of his wife, had 
been turned into a wolf. In the tale Gorlagon 
appears as, in the first place, three kings of 
separate territories, Arthur being referred from 
one to the other as better able than the one he 
was addressing to give him the information he 
desired. The names applied to these three kings 
are Gargol, Torleil, and finally Gorlagon. If refer- 
ence is made to the list of Maclagan spellings, it will 
be seen that the name appears there, under the 
year 1738, as McKlagon—a small matter in itself, 
but, remembering that Arthur’s informant had 
passed a considerable part of his life as wolf, in- 
terest awakens when we analyse the name. (Gor, 
the first element in it, Nutt tells us in a note, is 
the Latin vir, in its Welsh form gwr, “a man.” 
Of this there can be little doubt, which makes it 
identical with the For of the Yortrennibh. If the 
name were Gaelic, and here we differ from the other 
conclusions drawn in the note, it would seem to 
express phonetically in its second and third elements 
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leth, a half; cu, gen. coin, a dog,—lethchoin, a half- 
dog. We have the same words in Welsh—lled, in 
part, partly, a half; in composition lledryw, mongrel ; 
ct, plu. cwn, a dog, dogs. We might expect this 
name to appear in Gaelic as Fearlethchoin, and.a 
nominative form might have been made for it, 
Fearlethchu: we make no attempt to imitate 
archaic Gaelic spelling. The difficulty in Welsh 
is, that the last syllable of Gorlagon would cer- 
tainly appear to represent the plural of cz; but does 
not this account for making Gorlagon more than 
one individual? so that grammatically the first 
syllable of the name should stand, not for “man” 
but for “men,” gwyr. In a folk-tale a too anxious 
inquiring into grammatical forms was, probably, far 
from the habit of the reciter. The forms Gargol 
and Torleil—the latter should perhaps be Gorlel— 
may have been derivatives formed from the letters 
of the first two syllables of Gorlagon. Gargol is 
very clearly this. That the inquirer should be 
passed on through a trinity of instructors is no 
peculiarity of this story. We suggest, then, that 
Gorlagon was accepted as meaning ‘‘ man-half-dog” 
and “ men-half-dogs,” the former accounting for the 
individual in chief, the latter including the three. 
No doubt when the word cw is applied to a wolf, it 
is generally qualified by the term “ wild,” cu-allaidh, 
a wolf; but we are entitled to assume, surely, that 
in a case such as this the word “wild” would be 
dropped. As to the spellings Gorlagon and Mac- 
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lagon—if we regard the names we find in the old 
Irish romances, there seems no reason at all why a 
man should not have been called “son of the half 
dog” : it is no more unlikely a name than that given 
to Lugaidh—viz., Mac-na-tri-con, Son of the three 
dogs; and the father of Mac-leth-choin would neces- 
sarily be Man-half-dog. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Wuo were those who first mhabited what we 
might now define as Gaelic Scotland and Ireland ? 

Before the Roman occupation of Britain certain 
names were applied to them which have been sub- 
jects of conjecture without much solid result. The 
term ‘“‘conjecture” may be applied to much to be 
advanced of post-Roman history and tradition, but 
we propose to point out a chain of circumstance 
still further proving that the Roman occupants of 
North Britain have influenced the Gaelic-speaking 
tribes both in fact and in their traditions. 

The first Highland chieftain we know of was 
he called by Tacitus Galgacus. Colgach, Gael. = 
fierce, martial; prickly, bearded (2). Boece calls 
him ‘“Galdus.” He applies his proper name to 
Galdus’s opponent, Agricola. No doubt for his own 
purposes Tacitus puts into the mouth of Galgacus 
a stirring denunciation of the Roman invaders. 
The first thing we call attention to is, that he 
says these are ‘‘Gauls and Germans, and, I blush 
to say it, even Britons.” These nationalities, then, 
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were those which, as Roman troops and occupiers 
of North Britain would, if they left descendants, 
influence the future local population. The state- 
ments that ‘the Romans have no wives to animate 
them,” that ‘most of them have no home or a 
distant one,” and “our wives and sisters are pol- 
luted under names of friendship and _ hospitality,” 
leave no doubt that this was so, or at any rate 
that the statement was a possible one. 

It has already been pointed out how tradition 
confirms this as a probability in the case of those 
showing respect for Vellaunus, originally among 
the Belgze,—that is, Gauls, —and subsequently 
among the Britons. The specific Germans of the 
Roman army alluded to by Tacitus-Galgacus clearly 
appear in the account of the battle following the 
quoted oration, fought somewhere northward of 
Fife. 

Far the most probable suggestion for the identi- 
fication of this locality we owe to Mr Anscombe, 
who says: ‘Mons Graupius (with ra::ar). This 
ancient crux in the ‘Agricola’ of Tacitus appears 
to me to be simply Guparius—.e., Cupar in Fife.” 
The only question that occurs in connection with 
this is, whether it is not more likely to be Coupar- 
Angus, seven miles from which is Bamff, two miles 
north of Alyth, to both of which place-names atten- 
tion will subsequently be called. 

The fight had been a distant one when Agricola 

1 Zeitschrift fur Celtische Philologie, vol. iv p. 463. 
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‘encouraged three Batavian and two Tungrian 
cohorts to fall in and come to close quarters, a 
method of fighting familiar to those veteran sol- 
diers. . . . When the Batavians, therefore, began 
to redouble their blows, to strike with the bosses 
of thew shields, and mangle the faces of the enemy, 
and, bearing down all those who resisted them on 
the plain, were advancing their line up the ascent, 
the other cohorts, fired with ardour and emulation, 
joined in the charge, and overthrew all who came 
in their way.” } 

When we recall the fact that in the ancient 
boxing contests the closed fist was not used naked, 
still less mitigated in its severity by a padded 
covering, but armed, so as to mangle where the 
blows with it were struck, Tacitus’s account here 
refers us at once to the Greek word mvxrys, “a 
boxer.” The hollow boss of the shield, a lighter 
shield than the four-foot board of the legionary, 
took the place of the cestus, the ancient knuckle- 
duster. Whatever may be advanced against this 
on grammatical or other grounds, the name Pict 
in the signification of a boxer accurately fits with 
Tacitus’s description of the method of fighting of 
the conquerors at Mons Grampius. In after-time 
those having connection by heredity with the in- 
vaders would naturally incline to claim a connec- 
tion with the oldest and most distinguished of them. 

First, then, let us look at what history tells us 


1 Life of Agricola, cc. xxxil., xxxvi. 
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of the Batavi. “These were formerly a tribe of 
the Catti, who, on account of an intestine division, 
removed to their present settlements, in order to 
become a part of the Roman Empire.” They were, 
of the German peoples, ‘‘the most famed for 
valour,” ‘“‘ whose territories comprised but a small 
part of the banks of the Rhine, but consist chiefly 
of an island within it.”! Before appearing in 
North Britain, these Batavians had made their 
mark in Roman history. They are said to have 
decided the battle of Pharsalia in favour of Julius 
Cesar, Bc. 48, by which he became virtually 
“Master of the Known World.” This fact is 
important as giving them a high claim in the 
government of the world at large, and also a claim 
to a connection with Greece and with Thrace, as 
Ovid tells us in the Metamorphoses. “It is cer- 
tain this battle was fought at Philippi of Thrace” 
(xv. 823). Their importance was all the greater 
that they had the honour of forming the Preetorian 
guard. They had a knowledge of ships; and we 
see this in the story of Ganascus, chief of the 
Chauci, himself of Batavian origin, who, deserting 
the Romans, became a pirate; and of Civilis, the 
Batavian chief who, 68 a.D., with the Canninefates, 
who dwelt in the same islands at the mouth of 
the Rhine, and a deserting cohort of the Tungri, 
defeated the Romans on their bank of the Rhine. 
Hearing of his successes, veterans of the Batavians 


1 Manners of the Germans, c xxix 
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and Canninefates on their march to Italy mutinied, 
and returned to his assistance. So, reinforced after 
attacking the Roman forces and taking the oath 
to Vespasian, but finally casting off pretence of 
Roman allegiance, he had many successes against 
them, but was finally beaten by Cerealis in the 
year 70. 

On p. 95 we have mentioned that Allectus’s men 
are specially stated to have long hair. We recog- 
nise by this their connection with Germany, but 
especially with the Catti and the Batavians. Taci- 
tus tells us: “ A custom followed among the other 
German nations only by a few individuals, of more 
daring spirit than the rest, is adopted by general 
consent among the Catti. From the time they 
arrive at years of maturity they let their hair and 
beard grow, and do not divest themselves of this 
votive badge, the promise of valour, till they have 
slain an enemy. Over blood and spoils they un- 
veil the countenance, and proclaim that they have 
at length paid the debt of existence, and have 
proved themselves worthy of their country and 
parents. The cowardly and effeminate continue in 
their squalid disguise.” } 

The statement here would lead us to suppose that 
with the death of the first foe the hitherto unshorn 
locks would be removed. When we learn, however, 
that Civilis only cut off his hair when he had per- 
formed his vow of enmity against the Romans, it is 


» Manners of the Germans, c. xxxi. 
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clear, looking at the character of the man, that it 
was not only the cowardly or the effeminate who 
would be seen as men of some age in this “ squalid 
disguise.” 

To consider the Tungri, the other specially dis- 
tinguished followers of Agricola in the battle of 
Mons Grampius. As we have already seen, ‘their 
relations with the Batavians were close and of some 
standing. ‘Their history in brief is this. 

Tacitus gives a few names of tribes called after 
the sons of Mannus, son of Tuisto, son of the 
Earth, from whom sprang the Germanic peoples. 
He then says: ‘‘The name Germania is recent and 
but lately given to the country, for those who first 
passed the Rhine and drove out the Galli, and are 
now called the Tungri, were then called Germani ; 
and the name by degrees prevailed as that of the 
people and not merely as that of the tribe, so that 
all were called by the newly invented name, which 
was used first by the conquering tribe on account of 
the terror it excited, and afterwards by the people 
themselves.! They were Belgic Gauls from the 
neighbourhood of the modern Tongres in the Nether- 
lands, otherwise called Aduatuca Tungrorum, their 
Belgic name being ‘“ Eburones,” from a Gaulish 
eburos, “‘ the yew-tree,’ a word frequently appear- 
ing in composition, Hburo-briga, now Avrolles, 
Eburo-dunam, Yverdon, &c.? The importance of 


' Guest, Origines Celticze, vol. i. p 386. 
* De Joubainville, Les Celtes, p. 51. 
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this is evident in connection with that of the yew- 
tree in our traditions. Only eight years after their 
pacification by Cerealis was fought the battle of 
Mons Grampius. The Batavians, while well accus- 
tomed to the management of boats, were also horse- 
men. They ‘in their own country maintained a 
chosen body of cavalry, so remarkably expert in 
swimming, that in whole squadrons, with their arms 
and keeping hold of their horses, they could make 
good their way across the Rhine.”! “ Ubicunque 
vicit Romanus habitat.” This saying is amply 
justified in the case of the Batavians and Tungrians. 
Inscriptions of the latter occur at Cramond, at Pol- 
mont, in the North, at Cambeck and Petriana and 
Borecovicus on the South Wall, and in the next 
station to this last, Carrawburgh, was stationed the 
first cohort of Batavians. Inscriptions make certain 
that both cohorts of Tungrians were granted Roman 
citizenship as a reward of meritorious service. Un- 
doubtedly they and the Batavians were distinguished 
inhabitants of the region within the walls. 

For the early names of Ireland we take Keating 
as our authority. He says: “The first name which 
was given to Ireland was ‘Inis na bhfiodhbhadh’ 
[pronounce ‘ Fiova’|—that is to say, ‘ Island of the 
Woods’; and the person who called that name to it 
was a warrior of the people of Nin, son of Bel, who 
came from him to spy out Ireland, and on his 
coming thither he found it to be all one forest- 


1 Tacitus’s History, Bk IV. c. xii. 
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wood except Magh-n-ealta alone.” The second 
Gaelic name is localised as Moynalty, between 
Dublin and Howth, and means “the plain of the 
herd.” The warrior’s name is taken from the Old 
Testament. The interesting thing is this, that on 
looking at the map of the British Islands from the 
Latin Ptolemy there is no indication of woodland in 
Ireland, while the centre of modern Scotland is 
occupied by the black mass of the Caledonia silva. 
No doubt there were woods in Ireland, but the 
Island of the Woods, on looking at probably this 
most ancient map, would be appropriate not to 
Ireland but to North Britain. Fibh, meaning Fife, 
is good enough as a derivation from a folk-story 
point of view. But within the walls themselves, 
are not Selkirk and Ettrick “the Forest” to the 
present day ? 

Keating’s next name for it is “‘ Crioch na bhfui- 
neadhach,’ from its being at the limit or end of the 
three divisions of the world which had then been 
discovered ; ‘fuin’ indeed, from the Latin word jinis, 
being equivalent to ‘end.’” If we examine the 
Latin Ptolemy, “‘Ibernia” is indeed in the farthest 
corner of the map of the world, and for what it is 
worth, the name “ Finis Terre” is as applicable to 
Treland as to any island. 

Keating's third name is ‘“‘Inis Ealga”—that is, 
‘Noble Island”; ‘for ‘inis’ and ‘oilean’ are 
equivalent, and likewise ‘ealga’ and ‘uasal,’ and 
it is during the time of the Firbolg it was usual to 
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have that name on it.” The ‘‘nobility” was a 
dignity claimed for the Firbolg. 

‘“Inis” is connected with the Latin zsula, and 
this seems specially the case in its modern Scottish 
equivalent “inch,” as in Inch of Perth. Jnsula was 
not only an island, a portion of land surrounded 
with water, but it was also applied to enclosures 
within walls. Plautus speaks of the ‘ fustitudinas 
ferricrepinas insulas,” the “‘ Inches fetter-clattering 
of the cudgelled,” a penitentiary in fact.! It was 
also applied to the various dwellings of a tenement 
house, and was the name of a portion of Syracuse 
reached by a bridge over a narrow intruding arm of 
the sea. It might therefore be, and in fact was, 
applied to that portion of Britain enclosed within 
the north and south walls. 

Britain makes first claim to the title of “the 
Island of the Mighty,” Ynys y cedyrn. The district 
restricted name, Firu Fortrenn, is its equivalent. 
Keating, however, seems to be translating freely 
when he says, “ealga, noble; ealadha is skill, 
science, handicraft.” 

The fourth name for Ireland is “ Eire.” There 
can be no doubt that this is correct enough. Keat- 
ing makes various suggestions to explain this name, 
and one of them is that it was that of a queen of 
the Tuatha De Danann, a daughter of Dealbhaoth, 
who was wife of Mac Greine, called Ceathur—that 
is, daughter of “rude (foolish ?) representation,” wife 

1 Lewis and Short, s.v. Fustitudinus. 
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of ‘‘Macgreine ’c eathur,” son of sun, son of boat. 
He was a king of Ireland when the sons of Mileadh 
(males, soldier) came to it. 

The fifth name is also that of a queen of the 
Tuatha De, ‘“‘ Fodhla.” She was the wife of Mac 
Cecht, who with the above Ceathur was one of 
three synchronous kings of Ireland, the third being 
called Mac Cuil. Ce, Greek = Gaelic domnan, the 
earth, the globe, and curiously we find in North 
Uist that ‘‘clach mhor a’ che” is supposed to be a 
monument (big stone) dedicated to a pagan deity 
named Ce.1 Compare with this our translation of 
Dealbhaoth. Mac Cecht had a second name also, 
Teathur. In Scottish Gaelic te is applied to females, 
but this, according to O’Reilly, is not the case in 
Irish, so the name will be “he of the boat.” To 
make this a little more diagrammatic— 


Eathar, boat. 


Ceathar, son of boat. 
Teathar, he of boat. 
Mac Cuil, 


Mac Greiue, son of the sun (from the East ?) 
Mac Cecht, son of the world one. 


So much for the husbands; but to return to Mac 
Cecht’s wife, Fodhla. This term appears in the 
well-known Scottish name of Athole, ‘“Ath Fodhla,” 
the ford of Fodhla. But Fodhla is translatable. 
Faodhal, s.f., a hollow in the sand, formed by, and 
retaining water after, the egress of the tide? Ath 


1 High. Soc. Dict, s.v. Ce. 2 Thid., sv. 
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Jaodhaile, the ford through such a hollow. The 
name, of course, 1s applied to a district in Perth- 
shire; but supposing any one acquainted with the 
situation of Antonine’s Wall, between the indenta- 
tions of the Firths of Forth and Clyde, to have 
had imagination enough to suppose the sea to have 
receded at that situation, we have an ath fodhia, 
the passage of the hollow left by the egress of the 
tide. 

The sixth name was “ Banbha,” queen of the 
third of our synchronous Tuatha De kings. 
Banabh is in Gaelic a young pig, in Welsh banw, 
a farrow pig; but there is also the verb banu, to 
raise, erect; banon, s.f., lofty one, queen. There 
is an individual common to the history of all the 
Celtic inhabitants of the British Isles. In Welsh 
he is Hu Gadarn (Hugh the Mighty), evidently the 
same as Hu Mor (Hugh the Great), who, with his 
Firbolg, raised the cyclopean fortifications on the 
west of Ireland. The name is generally spelled in 
Scotland Aedh, from whom doubtless are called the 
Mackays of Strathnaver, in that part of Scotland 
inhabited by Catti, Caithness, afterwards called 
Sutherland. Aed is “fire,” hu “pervading.” The 
Welsh tell us that this Hu first brought the Cymry 
into Britain from the land of Hav (summer) called 
Defrobani, where Constantinople now stauds, and 


ce 


they passed over the Mor Tawch, the “hazy sea,” 
which was on the east of Britain, to Llydaw, 


‘“‘water-side”: compare ‘“ Leith” on the Forth, 
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where they remained.! Hu had two oxen, who 
drew a certain avanc, “ beaver, crocodile, an animal 
living in water (foectus?), from the Jake.” The 
peculiarity of these oxen, ychen, was that they were 
banawg, “elevating.” They are associated with 
music, and we hear of the caine yr ychen banag, 
“the branch of the elevating (yoke of) oxen.” ” 
Compare what Burns says of his ploughman— 


“ T hae three ousen in my plough, 
Three better ne’er plough’d ground, Jo; 
The foremost ox 1s lang and sma’, 


The twa are plump and round, Jo,” 3 


We have no hesitation in saying that this branch 
is the same as the Ulster Craebh ruadh, ‘‘ the red 
branch,” the most celebrated knight of which was 
Conall Cearnach, in which name appears the con, 
cun, “elevated,” already mentioned ; and Cearnach 
is the same word as kedyrn, gadarn, ceatharn, from 
Latin caterva, a troop of soldiers, “ especially of the 
loose order of barbarous nations.” De Joubainville 
identifies Conall Cearnach and Cuchulainn as Dios- 
curl under the Gaulish names of Cernunnos and 
Smertullos respectively, saying that Cernunnos, 
which means “he who has horns,” is the counter- 
part of the Irish surname Cernach borne by the 
epic hero Conall Cernach.* This doubtless is so in 


' Welsh Triads. Davies, Celtic Research, vol i p. 154. 
Celtic Research, vol. 11. p. 129. 

Merry Songs and Ballads, vol 1. p 270. 

* Les Celtes, 1904, p. 60. 
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fact, but there can be almost no doubt that those 
who wrote the name in our Irish literature looked 
upon Cernach as the equivalent of ceatharnach, 
“soldier,” ‘‘hero,” and we see above what they 
made of the horn. The Irish “ branch” was also 
associated with music.! 

‘“‘Banbha,” said to be applied to Ireland, is at 
any rate a county in Pictish Scotland, Banff, and a 
place in Perthshire, and, so far as the writer knows, 
does not occur in Ireland. 

The connection of “pigs” with our subject. will 
be considered later in detail; suffice it here to say 
that the eighth name for Ireland, according to 
Keating, is ‘“‘Muicinis.” Keating explains that 
this name was given by the sons of Mileadh, 
because on arriving at a place now called Loch- 
garman the Tuatha De practised magic, so that the 
island was not visible to them but in the likeness of 
a pig, one translation of the name Muicinis being 
* pig island.” 

The name of the loch is itself suggestive of a 
foreign landing and of the foreigners who landed. 
There was an Armoricain saint, Germain, sometime 
bishop of the Isle of Man, about 447. ‘“ He it is 
who is called in Irish texts Mo-Garman or Mo- 
gorman, by others Garmon or Gorman.” His 
mother, curious to say, is called Liamain, and said 
to have been sister of St Patrick.” 


1 OCurry, Manners and Customs, vol, iti. p. 380. 
2 Revue Celtique, vol. xxiv p 328 
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Muich-inis, Isle of Mist, has been suggested,’ so 
we may compare this story with the Welsh “ misty 
sea” on the east of Britain. We do not claim any 
speciality in fog for either locality, but Tacitus 
informs his readers that the sky in Britain is “ de- 
formed by clouds and frequent rains.” ? The original 
Gaedhil, from whom the people were called: Gael, 
was son of Niul (newl, a cloud). 

To return to the seventh name—viz., “‘ Inis Fail.” 
This is also a Tuatha De name, and called from a 
stone, the Lia Fail, and our historian quotes two 
lines from an old poet, Keneth O’Hartagan— 


“The stone which is under my two heels, from it 1s named 


Inisfail ; 
Between two shores of a mighty flood, the plain of Fal on all 
Ireland.” 


O’Hartagan says that ‘“ fail” has to do with stone, 
and that it is between two shores of a mighty flood. 
Ireland is as accurately described if we say between 
four shores of a mighty flood; but as we have 
pointed out in the case of Fodhla, in Scotland we 
have a locality much more accurately described as 
between tao portions of the sea. And what does 
Bede say of this locality? That there is there 
erected ‘‘a rampart of extraordinary breadth and 
height, there are evident remains to be seen at this 
day. It begins at about two miles’ distance from 
the monastery of Abercurnig on the west [ Abercorn 


’ Keating, David Comyn, History of Ireland, vol 1. p 103 
2 Agnicola, c. xii. 
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on the Forth], at a place called in the Pictish 

language, Pean-fahel, but in the English tongue 

Penneltun, and, running to the westward, ends 

near the city Alcluith.” Bede’s fahel is evidently 
“wall”; Pean-fahel, ‘‘ Wall-head.” ? 

Mastin) speaking of the wall from Tyne to Sol. 
way, says of it, “It is called in the British language 
Gwal.”?  Inis Fail describes Lowland Scotland and 
Northumberland, let any one say as they like. 

Keating gives us a tenth name “ Hibernia,” as an 
eleventh name “ Juernia,” as a twelfth name “rin,” 
and a thirteenth name “Irlanda.” These are ad- 
mitted without dispute, nor, at this point, with 
consideration of the derivations advanced. 

As a fourteenth he claims for it the classical 
name ‘“Ogygia”: Ogygia moenia—ze., the Walls 
of Thebes, the god of which city seems to have been 
Bacchus; and we shall have something to say of 
the traces of festivity connected with the original 
Inis Fail, 

We have left to the end Keating’s ninth name, 
“Scotia.” He said it was given by the sons of 
Mileadh from their mother Scota, daughter of 
Pharaoh “ Nectonibus.” This name is interesting, 
as Nectan is‘a Royal Pictish name, not Scottish, 
and it was at Dun Nechtain (Dunnichen) that 
Brude in 686 defeated and slew Ecfrid, the Saxon 
king, who seemed almost to have settled himself, 


1 Ecclesiastical History, Bk. I c. xii. 
2 History of the Britons, par. 23. 
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even north of Forth. There were three Egyptian 
kings called in Greek ‘‘ Nectanabis,” and a fabulous 
story of the last of the three, who, B.c. 360, success- 
fully fought Artaxerxes III. by his two Greek 
generals, makes out that he came to Macedonia, 
and was father of Alexander the Great, and a 
magician. In this story we see the origin of the 
clan name MacNaughton, and have a suggestion of 
the early period at which the name Scot was de- 
rived from Greek, and, like other Pictish names, 
was made that of a noble female, to accord with 
genealogy being counted through females. We 
learn from Hesychius, who died in 434, that Venus 
was worshipped in Egypt under the title of Scotia.! 
Scota is, as it were, manufactured out of Scotia, 
which is not an Egyptian name, but a Greek word 
meaning “ darkness”; so that when it is said G'ordel 
Glass, “blue Gael,” the forefather of all the Gael, 
was son of ‘‘Scotia,” it is equivalent to saying he 
was the ‘son of darkness.” 

‘‘X«orwos,” says Damm, “ad tenebras pertinens ”; 
pertaining to darkness, furtive, occult. “ X«druov de 
éyelvato putTnp—1.e., €k abpaias piééws, ex furtivo 
concubitu” (but the mother brought forth an ille- 
gitimate son from furtive intercourse), which others 
call €€ adgdouxyrav yduwv, “from illegitimate nup- 
tials” (from 4, not; éyw, to have; dais, a torch— 
z.€., not to have a torch. ot oxédtiot those are 
therefore called whose parents have evidently not 


? Inman, Ancient Faiths, vol. ii. p. 382. 
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had connection for the sake of procreating children, 
but secretly and in darkness.”! The above informa- 
tion is not, however, complete, for the name Sxérvor 
was, in Crete, applied to boys before the age of 
manhood, who were so called because to that time 
they, when at home, lived in the pvyds, or women’s 
apartments. 

St Jerome puts the worst interpretation on this 
condition of matters among the Scots and Attacots 
when he tells us “the nation of the Scots have 
not wives peculiar to each [man], and, as if they 
had chosen the policy of Plato, and followed the 
example of Cato, there is no proper marriage-bond, 
but as if it were allowed for, each [man] lasciwiunt, 
after the manner of cattle.” He further speaks 
sarcastically, and suggests that Christian catechu- 
mens “may have promiscuous wives and common 
children, after the Scottish and Attacotish rite, 
and after the Republic of Plato.” 

But the name is not peculiar to the British Isles. 
It is met with as the designation of an individual 
in Belgic Gaul. Zeuss remarks that both forms, 
Scotti and Scoti (with long 0), are used by Latin 
writers. ‘This double form is encountered also 
among Gaulish names, in which, among the names 
of potters coming from Bavai, French Flanders, we 
have the derivative Scotius, presupposing a primi- 
tive Scotus; and another fragment of pottery 
found near Aldenkirchen, in the district of Cob- 


1 Damm’s Greek Lexicon, s.v. 
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lentz on the Rhine, has produced Scottvm—that 
is to say, Scotti m(anu),} manufactured by Scot.” 
Both of these potters were manufacturing for 
Roman use, and one of them at any rate was 
using the Latin tongue. We may accept as cer- 
tain that they were not of Latin race, and surely 
it is equally probable that the name in their case, 
as in that of their namesakes of Britain, originated 
in the same way; and moreover they make their 
appearance in a German and a Belgian locality, as 
we should expect if the Scot was a descendant of 
the Roman invaders of North Britain, or of their 
kith and kin. 

One of the most interesting facts, if our deduc- 
tions are to be accepted, is that the ascription of 
matriarchy, as if peculiar to the Pict, has been 
evolved in a subsequent period to the origin of 
the name. That Gaelic should come to be called 
Scotica lingua is simply to say that it was the 
mother tongue of those called Scots. 


! Gaidoz, Revue Celtique, vol. ii. p. 257. 
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ATTENTION has been called to the settlement in 
Gwynedd, Venedotia, in North Wales, from the 
neighbourhood of the east end of the North Wall. 
This brings us to consider the claim advanced of 
the inhabitants in the neighbourhood of Fortingall 
to be what Pennant called “the descendants of 
Fingall,’ the Mene. How near Zeuss was to some 
conclusion such as here stated is clear from his 
note in the author’s preface to the ‘Grammatica.’ 
He quotes from Patrick’s hymn, referring to the 
third name, Feni, applied to the Gael, and the 
Scots, ‘‘Pridchais tri fichte bliadan croich crist 
dothuataib fene” (Patrick preached the Cross 
of Christ threescore years to the peoples of the 
Fenians). He then says, “Clan na Scot, clan na 
Fened (sons of the Scots, of the Veneti), naimes 
which at first in Ireland were applied to strangers. 
This form Fened, if it is right (otherwise Fene, 
Feine, so it is read; but compare O'Donovan, 
fémne, a hero: o srutt-linntib fola na b-fenniod, 
from the streams of the blood of the heroes), is 


' Keating’s History. 
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to be compared with the Welsh Gwynedd, and 
Venedotia.” 

The following statement by O’Kearney in the 
‘Transactions of the Ossianic Society’ is worth 
repeating, as showing the duties of the Fene as 
they appeared to an Irishman who had studied 
this question: “‘The Fenian forces seem to have 
been hirelings in the beginning of their career, but 
subsequently became very powerful. ... Almost 
all writers agree in making the Fenians a regular 
military force, possessed of vast privileges, and, in 
consequence, bound to defend the island from in- 
vasion.”! It is not necessary here to follow out 
their Irish distribution, but we may say, knowing 
what we do of the organisation of a comparatively 
barbaric people, the idea in the third century of 
a native organised defensive militia in Ireland, with 
all its petty divisions, is ludicrous. On the other 
hand, over St George’s Channel there was in the 
early Christian centuries a perfected organisation 
existing, such as never was again till a standing 
army was called into being many hundred years 
later. 

That Galloway should make a claim to contain 
Fened, we should expect. We give a very modern 
local account of them. <‘There’s the Fingauls, 
they’r a lot o’ clever-looking fallas too; maist verra 
lang and weel-made, wi’ lang faces, strecht noses 
and blue een, an wunnerfu feet for size. They’r 

1'Vol. i p. 32. 
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maistly fair-hairt, or licht-broon, an the lassies is 
verra bonnie whun they’r young, but after they’r 
twunty they get verra coorse-lookin’. They’ com- 
monest in Saterness, Co’en, Borgue, Whithern, and 
Kirkmaiden,” } 

The name Fened, Venet, was common among 
seafarme people. The first of historical import- 
ance were the Veneti, from the vicinity of the 
Loire, the name being continued in La Vendée, 
and Vannes in Brittany. Czesar speaks with appre- 
ciation of their iron-bolted ships and chain cables. 

The Veneti between the Adige and Piave, who 
founded Venice and its famed naval power, have 
shed most honour on the name. 

There were Veneti in the vicinity of Lyons con- 
nected with the Rhone. The Wends who in the 
fifth century were in Saxony, on the right bank 
of the Elbe, are styled Venedi. These last, in the 
time of Tacitus, called by him ‘“ Fenm,” were a 
barbarous, poverty-stricken people, dependent on 
their bone-headed arrows for skin coverings to 
their nakedness, living without agriculture, and 
without constructed shelter other than that afforded 
by interlaced branches. 

The British Venedotia, Gwyned, seems to have 
been so called after Ceesar’s Veneti, because there 
is a district “ Lloegria” spoken of in its vicinity, 
and generally considered as embracing England if 
not otherwise named, and its inhabitants Lloegrians 


1 De Bruce Trotter, Galloway Gossip, p. 181. 
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(Lloegrwys), a descriptive title with the name of 
the Loire as its base. 

The explanation of the adoption or application 
of the name Veneti seems to be shown in the 
adjective venetus, sea- coloured, bluish. In the 
Roman chariot-races, where, as in modern racing, 
the competitors were distinguished by various 
colours, we find a factio veneta, the party clothed 
in blue: Venetus, one of the blue faction. Thus 
we see that the Venedotians were as blue as 
Goidel Glass himself, or as the blue boatmen of 
the Picti, and no doubt were boatmen themselves. 
Those from whom the Gaelic Fene stories have been 
developed were shipmen. ‘There really can be no 
doubt that the historic Finn, if we can apply 
such a title to one whose uname itself is an in- 
vention, was the British ‘ Augustus,” Carausius, 
slain in 293 by Allectus. The Annals of Inisfallen 
give the date of Finn’s death 283.1. ‘The Four 
Masters’ date is 286; but the name of the 
“fisherman” who slew Finn really settles the 
date and the historical reference. The Inisfallen 
Annals call him ‘“Athlach” (pronounce Ablach), 
and ‘The Four Masters’ “ Aichleach,” which they 
considered, no doubt, an improvement on the 
simpler form, just as they give the name of 
Athlach’s father as Duibhdreann for the Inisfallen 
form Dubhrenn. Dubhan, Manx dooan, a hook, 
in Gaelic, which accounts for the making of 


1 Ossianic Soc. Trans., vol. iv. p. xxxi. 
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Allectus a “fisherman.” But whence come the 
hooks ? 

Ceesar tells us that the ships of the Veneti were 
expressly constructed for use in shoal -water, as 
were the scout-boats called Pict, 
remember that La Vendée is in Poitou, Pictavia 


and we may 


of Gaul,— but were at the same time so high 
above the Roman vessels that the sailors of the 
latter could not efficiently cast their missiles on 
those of the former. But, says Cesar, “one thing 
provided by our men was of great service—sharp 
hooks inserted into and fastened upon poles, of a 
form not unlike the hooks used in attacking town 
walls.”1 Here, then, we have the history of the 
fishing - poles that slew Finn. These hooks also 
appear in the traditions of the attacks made by 
the Picts on the defenders on the North Wall, 
a story of course originated when the Pict was 
supposed to be a native as opposed to a Roman 
defender 

There is an Oghmic inscription which, taken in 
connection with what is above said of Athlach, 
might lead one to suppose that Allectus himself 
is commemorated in that script. The inscription 
is, according to Stewart Macalister, ‘ Luguni loc 
id maqi Alloto,” the interpretation given being, 
“Of Lugunis the grave it; of the son of Allot—”. 
This inscription is from the near neighbourhood of 
Kenmare, in Kerry. The name Lugun occurs in 

1 Gallic War, Bk. IIT, ce iii, xiv. 
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Meath and in Waterford, and Alloto, also Allato, 
is ‘recognised as a characteristic name of the dis- 
trict” (Kerry). For what the remark is worth, 
this name Lugun follows the track of the Deissi. 
In discussing the construction Macalister doubts 
the word “loc” being a loan from the Latin locus, 
because it is in a situation far removed from Latin 
influence. The same word occurs near Truro in 
Cornwall, where the same objection does not, it 
is said, hold good. A consideration of the stories 
as they have come down to us points to a move- 
ment from the west of modern Lowland Scotland 
across to Ireland, with settlements in Meath, then 
in Waterford and Kerry, bringing us to Munster, 
the possession of Oilioll Oluim, and of Lugaidh and 
the combatants in the battle of Magh Mucruimhe, 
and some remains of Latin influence seem no way 
unlikely. In the St Clement’s stone at Truro, the 
word jfile takes the place of magi on the Kenmare 
stone, which certainly goes to prove that there 
was more Latin in Cornwall than in Munster. We 
dare to think that Allectus, Alloto, and Athlach, 
the ‘‘fisherman” who slew Finn, are the same 
name. | 

The name of Allectus’s father has not been pre- 
served. In tradition, as we see, he is “gon of 
hooks”; and so we might find the defenders of 
the frontier made “sons of wall,” nuc gual. It 
must not be assumed that the inserted 7 in the 


‘ Stewart Macalister, Studies in Irish Epigiaphy, vol. 1i. p 122 
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name of the supposititious father of Allectus is 
overlooked. Mac gual is the same “with a 
difference,” as heralds would say, when spelt 
Cumhal; so Dubhain is, in like case, when spelled 
Dubhrenn. Marketable history could not be manu-’ 
factured without attention to such detail. 

We have stated that Finn’s name is an inven- 
tion. The name of the personality Finn seems 
formed from fened, much as if one called the 
king - fish which appears in Gaelic folk -lore Sal, 
because he was leader of the Salmonide. 

A short account of Carausius is essential to 
understanding the position here taken up. Max- 
imianus, to repress the outrages of the pirate 
Franks who were devastating the coasts of Western 
Europe, equipped a naval force at Boulogne and 
gave the command of it to a man born in Menapia, 
probably the district of that name between the 
Scheldt and Meuse,—a Batavian, therefore. This 
man, Carausius, had been bred a pilot, and had 
distinguished himself as a soldier. Maximianus 
gave orders that he should be slain, because his 
increasing wealth laid him open to the suspicion 
of permitting the pirates to ravage the coasts, and 
when full of treasure Carausius ravaged them. 
But the admiral was beforehand with the superior 
authorities: he constructed new galleys, formed 
alliances with the barbarians, whom he carefully 
disciplined as sailors, and thus soon became 
master of the Western seas. Having gained over 

I 
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the troops in Britain, he established himself 
there. He assumed the title of ‘‘ Augustus,” and 
in a coinage which he struck inscribed himself as 
the equal of the two other “Augusti ”—Diocletian 
and Maximianus. From the year 287 for six years 
he maintained his authority, when Constantius, 
coming into power, seized Boulogne, and: made 
preparation for a descent upon Britain. At this 
time Carausius was murdered by his chief officer, 
the Allectus mentioned above. 

For the history-makers to speak of Carausius by 
his own name would not have suited their purpose, 
but we find traces of it in story. In Welsh, carw 
is a “hart,” a “stag”; and we consider it probable 
that the wild fawn which drew off the host for the 
assistance of Mac Erca to kill Luirig, and of which 
fawn Luirig had said, “I think more of the power 
of the pet wild fawn Cairnech has than of his own 
power, or the power of the Lord God whom he 
adores.”? We admit the date of Mac Erca is put 
in the sixth century. The Welsh verb caru, to 
love,—caru amare, libidinose amare, caiaim, I love, 
—in Gaelic has played a much more prominent part 
in fixing the characteristics of Finn. The outstand- 
ing peculiarity of this leader of the Fene was his 
possession of knowledge acquired by putting his 
finger in his mouth. We need hardly recall to any 
reader who is not afraid to use the critical sense the 
esoteric meaning of the Tree of Knowledge parable. 

1 The Irish Nennius, Additions, p 183. 
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Find is white, fessa find is white knowledge ; find 
is also an individual hair; finda, hair, a fleece. 
Tacitus’s Penni had for only coverings the skins of 
animals. In Gaelic story Finn is a giant some- 
times, and here apparently the word cawr, Welsh, 
a giant, has influenced the story; while in Welsh 
story itself he appears as Avagddu, son of Ceridwen, 
who, because he was ugly, resolved ‘“‘to boil a 
cauldron of inspiration and science for her son, that 
his reception might be honourable because of his 
knowledge of the mysteries of the future state of 
the world.” She gives charge of the boiling of this 
cauldron to Gwion Bach, a dwarf, who happens to 
taste it first, and so gets the knowledge. The 
mother of Avagddu pursues Gwion, swallows him, 
and in due course brings him forth. She casts 
him into the sea on the last day of April, and on 
the first day of May he is found in a fishing weir. 
He had been confined in a leather bag, and his 
name Avagddu has undoubtedly connection with 
the avanc drawn out of a lake by the elevating 
oxen of Hu. Anyhow, this child becomes Talie- 
sin—+.e., ‘radiant brow ”—chief of the bards of the 
West, and a prophet.! 

The Welsh Taliesin seems to be in Irish Tigern- 
mas, Beautiful Lord. De Joubainville reads this as 
properly Zigern Bars, Lord of Death.2 This, which 
seems probably correct, suggests the possibility of 


‘ Guest, The Mabinogion, vol. iii. p. 356. 
* Le Cycle Mythologique Irlandais, p. 111. 
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the first part of the Welsh name having been deall, 
“understanding,” and not tal, “the forehead ” : 
“bright intellect” would at any rate accord fully 
better with the characteristics ascribed to the bard 
than a mere physical peculiarity. There can be 
little doubt of what Tigernmas, to retain the usual 
spelling, was an impersonation. He introduced 
the worship of Cromm Cruach, “Bent of the Hill.” 
Cruach means “a heap,” apparently something 
raised, as it is applied to a corn-stack, peat-stack, 
&c., but the name of course appears in the well- 
known large hill Ben Cruachan. Cru, gore, has led 
to the translation of this name as the ‘“‘ bent bloody,” 
or perhaps “ blood-coloured.” The place of Crom’s 
service was the Mag Slechta, the Plain of Stooping, 
Kneeling, accepted of course as adoration. This 
object of worship is more generally considered as 
connected with life than with death ; but it is quite 
in accordance with Biblical tradition that either 
name should be applicable, as death resulted in 
the Biblical narrative by the mutual acquisition of 
knowledge. His festival was Samhain, Hallow 
E’en, and if we refer to Burns we see the nature 
of that celebration. According to the Books of 
Lecan and Ballymote, dyed clothes were first intro- 
duced by Tigernmas, which, however, may be merely 
a statement to justify his name as having an eye 
to beauty. 

The “white knowledge,” fessa find, or, as it 
might be translated, “knowledge of Finn,” re- 
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ceives further elucidation in the story of Fear- 
char leigh, Farquhar the Leech. The root of this 
name is fear, ‘“‘a man.” Being engaged cooking 
a white snake in a pot with hazel-sticks, scald- 
ing his finger with the steam, he puts it in his 
mouth, and so acquires special knowledge as a 
renovator of men. He is said to have been a 
Beaton, a name supposed to correspond with that 
of Macbeth, son of life. 

Why hazel-sticks to cook with? It has been 
pomted out that Fillan was with Mundus at Kil- 
mun; Fillan’s mother’s name was Kentigerna. 
There is another saint with an allied name, Mungo ; 
his other designation is Kentigern, Head Lord. 
Mungo’s mother was Taneu, which is in Welsh, 
fires, or, fire with a female termination ; the Gaelic 
is tevne, and so she is also called Thenew. She was 
daughter of Leudonus, Lothian. Set adrift in an 
open boat because pregnant, she landed in Fife, and 
was rescued by St Serf—cervus, a stag; carw, a 
stag (Carausius). Joceline tells us that each of 
Serf’s disciples had in turn for a week to keep a fire 
constantly burning. Mungo’s co-disciples, to play 
him a trick, extinguished all the fires, so that he 
could not get a light ; but by prayer fire was given 
him from heaven in a green “hazel” branch. In 
Welsh cells, cellawig is a hazel-grove ; in Brittany 
kelvez is a hazel branch, kelen, instruction; in 
Welsh celf is mystery, art, craft, while celff is a 
stock, a pillar; celeffinio, to grow stiff, to dry up. 
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In Brittany, as in Wales,t when a woman refused an 
offer of marriage, she presented the rejected with a 
branch of “hazel.” Thus we see the connection of 
hazel with knowledge, and also the sort of know- 
ledge. Mungo leaves Serf, who, following him, 
desiring him to remain, was persuading him to 
return, but this was prevented by a stream running 
between them. Mungo then goes to Glasgow, 
called Cathures, and thereafter to Wales. His 
further connection with Hu, U, Aed, fire, and his 
elevating oxen, is shown in the following passage 
from a bard of the twelfth century, who, however, 
calls him Bangu :— 
“The two oxen of Dewi, two of distinguished honour, 

Put their necks under the car of the lofty one ; 

The two oxen of Dewi, majestic were they, 

With equal pace they moved to the festival. 

When they hastened in conducting the sacred boon to 
Glascwn [the green valley], 
The three dignified ones were not sluggish. 


The amiable Bangu was left behind bearing his chain, 
And the two others with their huge bulk arnved in Brechinia.” 2 


Before stopping consideration of the accounts of 
Mungo, the locality in which he got fire from heaven 
in “a green hazel branch” has a peculiar signifi- 
cance. It was in the district subsequently called 
Fibh. This name is connected with the Gaelic 
fiodh, meaning, according to O'Donovan O’Reilly, 
“a wood, a wilderness, a letter, a tree, s.f the 


' Davies, Celtic Research, vol. i p. 252. 
* Ibid, vol 1i. p. 141. 
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rods of a sieve”; reference being made to fiobh 
apparently as an alternate spelling. Fvodh and 
fiobh are not sounds interchangeable: the latter 
only resembles the name Fife, Fib. But we have 
found them combined in the name invented for 
Ireland, p. 111. That they were sufficiently close 
to form the groundwork of traditional history ap- 
pears in the following: ‘“ Labraid Luath lam ar 
claideb,” Swift Hand on Sword, also called ‘‘ Moen,” 
“Maen,” and also “ Labhraidh loingseach” ; Moen 
appearing as a smith, and as one who spoke in the 
first hours of his life, and Maen in Welsh meaning 
“a stone”; while Labhrardh is connected with 
labhavr, Gaelic, ‘ to speak,” loingseach means “‘ the 
sailor.” He ascended the throne of Ireland a.m. 
4659, according to ‘The Four Masters.’ This king 
got Cuchulainn to visit him, and to assist him 
against a people who “derived their origin from 
Britain,” and were called the “ Men of Fidga.” On 
the other hand, the Book of Leinster spells this 
name “ Fidba ”—that is, as near as need be, Fife.? 
It appears from Keating that Labhraidh, though, 
of course, an Irishman by extraction, came to Ivre- 
land from France with a force of 2200 men, who 
brought with them a kind of broad-headed lance 
called laaghne, and from this Leinster got its name 
of Laighin, having been formerly called Gailian.? 
Consider along with this the information given us 


' Rhys, Hibbert Lectures, pp. 641, 342. 
* Annals of the Four Masteis, vol. i p 76, note e. 
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by Suetonius. Domitian “slew Sallustius Lucullus, 
preefect of Britain, because he had allowed lanceas 
(spears) of a new form to be called Lucullian.”* 
The names lanceas is supposed to be of Celtic origin, 
so perhaps some may think that Lucullus adopted 
a Leinster form of lance. Domitian reigned from 
81 A.D. to 96. 

Fife was the country of Tacitus, Boresti, Horesti. 
Is this a Greek descriptive name? It might be 
connected with Bopéas, Bopéns, Bopys, the north 
wind, or from dopéw, to bear, to carry, the “carriers,” 
‘the habitual bearers,” of something. ‘To judge from 
their subsequent description, it was not clothes. 

In the year 206 we first hear of the people living 
in Serf’s district, with whom Mungo was at the time 
as Maidrat. Xiphiline locates them exactly. ‘‘'The 
two most considerable bodies of the people of that 
island, and to which almost all the rest relate, are 
the Caledonians and the Meate. The latter dwell 
near the great wall that separates the island in two 
parts, the others live beyond them. Both of them 
dwell upon barren uncultivated mountains, or in 
desert marshy plains, where they have neither 
walls nor towns nor manured lands, but feed upon 
the milk of their flocks, what they get by hunting, 
and some wild fruits. They never eat fish, though 
they have great plenty of them. They have no 
houses, but tents, where they live naked.” 2 They 


1 Giles, History of Ancient Britons, vol ii. p. 95. 
* Cayzer, Britannia, p 75. 
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had popular government, and fought in chariots, 
as did Agricola’s opponents, which is a difficult 
statement to accept, looking to the nature of their 
country. We further learn ‘“‘ when they are in the 
woods they feed upon roots and leaves. They make 
a certain food that so admirably supports the spirits, 
that when they have taken the quantity of a bean, 
they feel no more hunger or thirst. This is the 
manner of living among the inhabitants of Britain.” } 
The wall here mentioned must be Hadrian’s Wall, 
and the probabilities undoubtedly are in favour of 
the two names meaning respectively plains-men, 
from Gaelic magh, Welsh maz (pronounce moy), “a 
plain,” and coeledd, “ groves”; Gaelic covlle, ‘a wood,” 
woodsmen. The Caledonians in this way would be 
those beyond Antonine’s Wall, and therefore include 
the men of Fife. Herodian’s account of them adds: 
“They adorn their necks and flanks with iron rings, 
to which, as an ornament, they attach as much value 
as other nations do to gold; they puncture their 
bodies with figures of all sorts of animals, which 
is one reason why they have not adopted the use 
of clothing.”? If we look back to the stories told 
by sailors and other travellers of foreign and bar- 
barous races a century or two ago, and notice how 
they accept uncritically all sorts of statements, we 
hesitate to accept the stories of early Britain with- 
out a large quantity of salt. 


1 Cayzer, Britannia, p. 76. 
2 Giles’s History of Ancient Britons, vol. i. p. 237. 
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From whom are these historians likely to have 
got their stories but from Batavians and Tungrians 
and suchlike? Now, it is curious to notice that 
in the Walloon language mdie, the name of the 
month of May, is applied to a tree planted on the 
lst of May, and more generally to a branch cut 
with its green leaves, and of which use is made to 
ornament the fronts of dwellings. Mdédue, f., are the 
meshes of a net (rings of mail, the spots on a part- 
ridge’s wing), and mde is a ring put through a 
pig’s nose. 

We have mentioned Mercury as chief god of the 
Gauls, not under that name, of course, and Mercury 
is associated in many monuments with the name of 
a goddess Rosmerta. ‘‘ Rosmerta” should be the 
earth fecundated by the rays of the sun. The name 
Rosmerta is, as it were, ‘‘ the well-beloved,’ whether 
in the sense of wife of the god or in the sense of 
mother of men ; 1n fact, this goddess bears in certain 
monuments another name—mnaia, synonymous with 
mother.” 1 This Gaulish Rosmerta is, in fact, the 
equivalent of the Hertha, the Earth, the ancestress 
of Mannus and Tuisto, and of the Teutones and 
Cimbri.. About half a century after the Meatze 
the Picts make their appearance, and in 368 these 
were divided into Dicaledones and Vecturiones, and 
at this time also appears the Attacotti. A year 
after this was the settlement of Valentia to the 
north wall. Knowing that in Agricola’s day, if 


' De Joubainville, Revue Celtique, vol 11. p 124 
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we are to accept the statement of Tacitus that 
the inhabitants had shown an inclination to adopt 
Roman civilisation, the view we would support is 
that the stories of naked men and utter savagery, 
if accurate, refer to the past, and we now are 
dealing with a mixed race more or less influenced 
by Roman civilisation, but no doubt retaining native 
traditions. The second name of the Picts, Vec- 
turiones, seems to the folk-lorist to be a compound 
of veho, I carry, and turio, the young branch of a 
tree. Another reading of the name is Verturiones, 
but ver is “spring,” “the productions of spring,” 
‘“‘a special offering presented from the firstlings of 
spring ”——-say, the young branch of a tree. 

In the Irish and Pictish additions to ‘ The Historia 
Britonum’ we are told that the Picts, there called 
Cruithnigh, came from the land of Thrace, and that 
they were called Agathirsi ; that, going to Ireland (!), 
the king got them to drive out the Tuatha Fidhbha 
(pronounced Fiva). With this name Agathirsi we 
seem to come in contact with the ’Ayafoepyot of 
Sparta, “the oldest and most approved knights, 
who went on foreign missions for the State,” a good 
deal like what we have been told were the functions 
of the Exploratores; but the name may have been 
confounded with @vpoos, the Latin thyisus, turio, 
already mentioned, the wand wreathed in ivy and 
carried by the devotees of Bacchus. 

The name Meate still survives in Adamnan’s 
‘ Life of Columba,’ two of the Scotic king Aidan’s 
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sons being slain by the Miathi, and the third in 
Saxonia. The names are probably mere fable, like 
the rest of the story, but introduced as local colour, 
and to give age to the narrative. 

In Wales, on the other hand, in one of the poems 
of the ‘Book of Taliessin,’ the Picts are styled 
“Y Cath Vreith.” “The Cat Vreith of a strange 
language is troubled from the ford of Taradyr to 
Port Wygir in Mona.” The ford of Tarrador is 
across the river Carron, near Falkirk. This is evi- 
dently the Cat-Bregion of the fiftieth section of 
Nennius. It is also spelt Cathbregyon and Cath- 
regonnum.! Skene has identified ‘‘ Brecheinawg” 
(=Brecknock) as applied to a district about Edin- 
burgh, Eiddyn (but compare Carrzden, at the west 
end of Antonine’s Wall) as the district of the Cat- 
bregion. Braich, pl. brevchtau, Welsh, is an arm, 
a branch, a verse, spelt in old MSS., according to 
Zeuss, breach. Cath is a tribe, a battalion, in 
Gaelic, but as it is connected with the Latin 
caterva, a troop, it seems equally Welsh, and we 
consider Cat-bregion as a name for the “ branch- 
bearers.” They are spoken of in connection with 
Cadwallan, who ascended the throne of Venedotia, 
North Wales, in 617. But we find traces of the 
same traditions in South Wales called Dimetia, 
from which certain sons of Liethali, also called the 
sons of Bethoun, were driven out by Caswallan, who 
came, through his forefather, Cunedda, from Manand 

* Four Ancient Books of Wales, vol. i. pp. 57, 106. 
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in Lothian. Bethoun is undoubtedly connected with 
beath, life. The latter part of the name Liethali, 
there can scarcely be any doubt, is the Greek @adnébs, 
‘“‘a young shoot,” “an olive-shoot carried by sup- 
plants”; the first part may be the word Adas, “a 
stone (Aifos), especially stones thrown by warriors,” 
its secondary meaning “‘a rock, a crag.” Aatac are 
the stones used to keep the threads of the warp 
straight in an upright loom, for which there is a 
false reading, A€a. This looks a little forced, but it 
is supported by what Giraldus Cambrensis tells us 
in his ‘ Conquest of Ireland,’ and in his ‘ Itinerary’?! 
of the Lechlavar. He describes it as a beautiful 
piece of marble, ten feet in length, six in breadth, 
and one in thickness, serving as a bridge over the 
river Alun, dividing the cemetery from the north 
side of the church. He then tells us that when a 
corpse was being carried over it, it broke forth into 
speech, and by the effort cracked in the middle, 
adding that on account of this ancient superstition 
corpses are no more carried over it. This account is 
introduced because a woman, for a fancied slight by 
the king in not giving immediate attention to a 
petition presented, cried out in Welsh, “‘ Revenge us 
this day, Lechlavar!” Of course the stone never 
spoke, but we may compare this story with the 
crying out ascribed to the Lia Fail when the legiti- 
mate king stood on it. lech is a flat stone in 
Welsh, and llafur, “tillage,” ‘‘corn,” in South 


1 Conquest, c. xxxvii.; Itinerary, vol. 1. ¢. i. 
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Wales, so that we find in Dimetia traces of the 
same superstitious belief with which we have cred- 
ited the Meeatee. 

In Adamnan’s ‘Life of St Columba’ he in- 
forms us that when he visited the monastery of 
Clon (Clonmacnoise), all from the fields about the 
monastery set off with one consent to meet St 
Columba, as an angel of the Lord, “and with all 
reverence they kissed him, and raising their voices 
in hymns and praises, they conduct him with all 
honour to the church, and tying together a canopy 
of poles (de lgnis pyramidem), they had it borne 
by four men walking in pairs around the saint as 
he walked.” The historian tells us that this was to 
save him from being crowded. Dr Stokes, in ‘ Ire- 
land and the Celtic Church,’ says of this that the 
monks, ‘‘ forming in procession, carried him into 
the monastery under a canopy of branches.”! Dr 
Stokes’s explanation of the ceremony seems quite 
justified. The name of this monastery seems to 
be “the sequestered place of the sons of Nos,” 
a word meaning “noble” Nos is said to have 
been a son of Fiadhach (pronounce Feeagh), a 
chief of the tribe of Dealbh-na-Eathra (figure of 
the boat). 

From Adamnan to Shakespeare is a jump, but in 
three lines we will meet the Son of Life (Macbeth), 
the son of the servant of Colum, Columba (Mal- 
colm), and a place called Dunsinane— 

1 Second ed, p. 127. 
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“ Macbeth Bring me no more reports; let them fly all 
Till Birnam wood remove to Dunsinane, 
I cannot taint with fear. What’s the boy Malcolm?”? 


It is hard to say what dun, “heap,” ‘ hill,” ‘ fort- 
Shakespeare had in view, but seun is ‘“‘a 


? 


ress,’ 
charm,” ‘“‘prosperity,” provincially written szwn, 


cc, 


which again is ‘a pile of grass,” also ‘‘a storm.” 
When Columba made his visit to Clonmacnoise, the 
name of the king was Aedh, to which we have 
frequently alluded as meaning “fire.” In Scottish 
barn is ‘to burn,” so the Birnam Wood is connected 
with fire. Of course the ‘ 
colm’s army with boughs, the servants of Columba 


carrying their covering of boughs, as mentioned at 


‘moving wood” is Mal- 


Clonmacnoise. 

Let us for a moment go a good deal farther back 
in Gaelic history. “In the age of the world 2530, 
In this year the first battle was fought in Ireland— 
2.e., Cical Grigenchosach, son of Goll, son of Garbh, 
of the Fomorians, and his mother, came into Ire- 
land, eight hundred in number, so that a battle was 
fought between them and Parthalon’s people at 
Sleamhnai-Maighe-Ithe, where the Fomorians were 
defeated by Parthalon, so that they were all slain. 
This is called the battle of Magh-Ithe.”? In the 
‘ Leabhar Gabhaala” and in Keating we find that 
the leader and his mother, Lot Luaimneach, had 
been in Ireland before Parthalon. Rhys informs us 
that this Cical was of the race of U the Great, 


1 Macbeth, Act V. scene 3 2 Annals of the Four Masters 
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“ond his followers have been described as not men, 
but demons and monsters with one hand and foot 
each.”! The names are interesting. The mother's 
name, Lot, compare with Lothian and Leudonus, 
already given; lwaimneach is “leaping,” “fickle,” &c. 

Cisel, Cisal, is a Gaelic name applied to the 
devil,2, and Cical’s connection with U (=-Aedh), 
fire, is easily explained if the names Cical and 
Cisel are the same. Boece seems to have availed 
himself of the same legend when he tells how Rew- 
ther, king of Scots, with Gethus, king of Picts, 
who had been ‘‘doung out of Albion,” invaded 
Britain 204 years before the Incarnation, and re- 
covered from Sysyll, Sisill, king of Britons, at 
Rethirdaill, ‘al the strenthis, landis, and townis 
pertening to the Scottis and Pichtis.® Whatever 
the meaning of Cical, the rest of his name reads 
simply enough, — Gig, Greek; en, one; chosach, 
footed ; son of Goll, Gaul (?); son of Garbh, “rough”; 
but Goll, son of Garbh, was one of the Feen during 
the early age of Christianity. 

‘ Rhys, Hibbert Lectures, 1886, p. 583. 


2 Archiv fur Celtische Ase xi ORNS Nes vol. 11. p. 375. 
3 Boece, Bk. II. ec. ix. 
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AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS is the first to mention 
the Attacotti, and calls them ‘‘a very warlike 
nation,” bellicosa natio. This was in 368. In 
Cresar’s ‘Gallic War’ he mentions a people called 
Aduatuci, in some editions more preferably spelt 
Atuatici. This people retired to a town having 
on all sides high rocks and precipices, and ap- 
proached only on one side by a gentle slope 200 
feet wide, which they had fortified with a very 
lofty double wall, with sharpened stakes upon it. 
He says they were descended from the Cimbri 
and Teutones. Czesar besieged them, then granted 
them terms, which they broke, and, attempting to 
attack him by a surprise, he mentions their using 
wicker-work shields covered with skins. They were 
completely defeated, and the day after their defeat 
Cesar entered the town and sold the whole spoil 
of it. ‘The number of 53,000 persons was reported 
to him by those who had bought them.”! On p. 
110 we have shown how they were the original 
1 Galle War, vol. ii. ce xxix -xxxili. 
K 
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Germans, in subsequent history styled Tungri. 
Cerealis, who pacified them in Agricola’s time, 
repeats their connection with the Cimbri and 
Teutones, and the deeds of these Tungrians and 
their occupation of the walls and the district be- 
tween them has been pointed out. It would seem 
at first a little peculiar that Ammianus «should 
speak of the Attacots as a merely local people, 
when they had so distinguished a history behind 
them. We account for this by the Tungrian name 
having, from a historical point of view, intervened, 
but their origin was not forgot, or perhaps it was 
looked up and revived. Four hundred years from 
Ceesar’s day to the date of their appearance as 
given by Marcellinus is a big slice in a people’s 
history. This has, no doubt, influence, and may 
still prove enough to convince that such an identi- 
fication classes the writer as one of ‘‘ our charlatans, 
who, as I have seen more than once of late, repeat 
the absurd old notion which identifies the Atecotti 
with the Aitheach Tuatha.” 1} 

The brief summary of the recorded traditional 
origin of the Tungri shows that they were descend- 
ants of Tuisto—7 e., Teutones—and of Mannus, son 
of the Earth They were the original Germani, 
possibly meaning “one of the host,’—heer, schaar, 
a host, army; and man, a man, one,—and the 
first to cross the Rhine and drive out the Gauls. 
Than this lineage, as given by Tacitus, none 

‘ Rhys, Hibbert Lectures, p. 594, note. 
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could well be older; and when we find that, 
on good authority, <Atecotts means perantiqui, 


“most ancient,”!—a Celtic name from aie, de 
plus, and kottos (old Celtic), coth (Cornish), kéz 
(Breton), ‘“old,’—the designation seems most ap- » 
posite, and their warlike propensities are well 
attested. 

But there is another startling peculiarity of the 
Attacots with which we are brought face to face. 
Jerome, born about 333, and the authority for the 
very unmarried account of the Scots, tells us: 
‘“What shall I say concerning the other nations, 
when | myself as a young man have seen in Gaul 
the Attacots, a nation of Britain, eating human 
flesh; and when they find through the woods 
herds of swine and cattle, they are accustomed to 
cut off the buttocks of the shepherds and breasts 
of the women, and that they consider these alone 
as delicacies of food.” Jerome is undoubtedly re- 
tailing a traditional story, though one might fancy 
that he had seen them indulging in rump steak 
of “long pig” The origin of this is well explained 
in the ‘Revue Celtique,’ in a paper by Fustel de 
Coulanges. Pliny, born a.p. 23, tells us that in 
the year of Rome 657, about a century B.c., a 
decree of the Roman Senate interdicted human 
sacrifices, and, dealing as he was with magic for 
purposes of cure, divination, and propitiation of 


? 


1 Revue Celtique, vol. vii. p. 452, and Chips from a German Work- 
shop, vol in. p. 352, note. 
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the gods, it was in connection with these such 
sacrifices were made. He then says: “ This magic 
had possession of the Gauls also, even to a period 
within our recollection, and it was only under the 
rule of Tiberias that a decree of the Senate 
abolished their Druids and all this sort of divina- 
tion and medicine. . . . Nowadays it is only the 
British Isles which make use of these magical 
practices; people cannot estimate too highly what 
is owing to the Romans for abolishing a monstrous 
custom by which the offering up of a human life 
was an act of religion, and eating the flesh an 
efficacious remedy.” Druidism of a sort existed 
250 years later, and at Tongres, the home of the 
Tungri; for Vopiscus tells us that Diocletian, born 
about 245, proclaimed emperor 284, ‘while still 
but a soldier, living at Tongres in a tavern kept 
by a Druidess, she predicted that he would be 
emperor. We know that after the abolition of 
human sacrifice the form was still permitted. Men 
were designated as victims, were led to the altar, 
went through the performance of being struck, 
and so long as life was not taken, it was per- 
missible by incision to draw a certain quantity of 
blood.! Recall the statement that the followers of 
Allectus, with their long hair and dyed garments, 
were, according to the historian, only apparently 
barbarians, so, having returned to some barbarous 
practices, they may also have had revived against 


1 Revue Celtique, vol. iv. pp. 39-46. 
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them the story of this magical cult with human 
sacrifices. 

We have pointed out that these Tungri were 
Cimbri, on the authority both of Cesar and 
Cerealis. The well-known name the Welsh apply » 
to themselves, ‘‘Cymru,” is nowadays explained 
as the equivalent of Combrogenses— from com, 
with, and bro, country, 7.¢., natives, in contradis- 
tinction to Valltat or Vaillt, “stranger,” “slave”? 
In spite of charlatan accusation, we revert to the 
belief that the origin of this name is from a con- 
nection, or supposed connection, with the Cimbri. 

Let us now turn to Irish tradition. ‘The age of 
Christ 10. The first year of the reign of Cairbre 
Cinneait, after he had killed the nobility, except a 
few who had escaped from the massacre in which 
the nobles were murdered by the Aitheach Tua- 
tha.”* The ‘Masters’ give the names of the three 
nobles who escaped, and that “in their mother’s 
wombs”; and these mothers were a daughter of the 
King of Alba, a daughter of the King of Britain, 
and a daughter of the King of Saxony, Pictish or 
Scottish descent, and not an Irish mother among 
them. Cairbre Caitcheann, Cairbre (=the Ship- 
man) the Cat-headed, reigned only five years, and 
during that time there was a famine in Ireland of 
grain and fruit, and the cattle were milkless. It 
would not have been surprising, then, if Cairbre’s 


1 [/Emigration Bretonne en Aimorique, p. 88 et seq 
? Annals of the Four Masters, 
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followers, driven to extremity, had nourished them- 
selves on, let us say, butcher-meat, or reverted to 
magical practices, with human breasts, to cure their 
milkless cattle. Tacitus tells us that the Cherusci 
were conquered by the Catti, that the Cherusci 
‘formerly bore the titles of just and upright, are 
now charged with cowardice and folly, and the 
good fortune of the Catti, who subdued them, has 
grown into wisdom.”! In the same quarter of 
Germany dwelt the Cimbri. We learn from the 
‘“ Leabhar-Gabhaala” that, when Cairbre died, the 
Aitheach Tuatha offered the sovereignty to Morann, 
his son. ‘He was a truly intelligent and learned 


9 


man In Cormac’s ‘Adventures in the Land of 
Promise’ we learn that the men of Ireland, by fast- 
ing and praying, sought that Cairpre, though a 
wicked man, might have prosperous offspring by his 
wife. The prayer was successful; but the child 
was born as if he were all hood from his shoulders 
upwards, and no mouth was seen on him. His 
father ordered him to be drowned, and his mother 
was told that the child must be taken to the sea 
and his head placed on the surface till nine waves 
came over him, and that he would be called Mor- 
ann, because he would be Mov, great, and Find, 
fair. This was done, and the membrane that sur- 
rounded his head separated and formed a collar on 
his two shoulders. This is glaringly priapic, and is 


1 Manners of the Germans, ¢. xxxvi. 
° Annals of the Four Masters, vol i. p 94, note 
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a sort of gloss to the story of Taliesin above (p. 131). 
The membrane was covered with gold and silver, 
and thus it became the collar of Morann mac main, 
son of treachery; hence the treacherous rising of 
the servile clan of which he was a descendant. The 
ring had peculiarities: “If he round whose neck it 
were put were guilty, it would choke him. If, 
however, he were innocent, it would expand round 
him to the ground.” He had other collars, one of 
which was an epistle from Paul the apostle, which 
he hung round his neck, and then he would never 
utter falsehood.! 

To return to the name Cat-head. This is what 
Tacitus tells us of the Catti: ‘“‘The bravest of them 
wore also an iron ring (a mark of ignominy in that 
nation) as a kind of chain till they have released 
themselves by the slaughter of a foe. Many of the 
Catti assume this distinction, and grow hoary 
under the mark, conspicuous both to foes and 
friends.”? As Tacitus tells us (c. xxv.) that slaves 
are punished with chains, we may conclude that 
the ignominy of ring-wearing was the suggestion 
of slavery. Artheach is the same word as athach, 
which means a giant, and also waves. When 
Cesar was besieging the Atuatici, he raised a 
tower with which to attack their wall. The Atu- 
atici taunted the Romans with the following 
speeches: ‘For what purpose was so vast a 


1 Stokes and Windisch, Irische Texte, Third Series, vol. i. pp. 206, 
207, 209. 2 Manners of the Germans, c. xxxi 
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machine constructed at so great a distance?” 
“With what bands” or “with what strength did 
they, especially (as they were) men of such very 
small stature (for our shortness of stature, in com- 
parison with the great size of their bodies, is gen- 
erally a subject of much contempt to the men of 
Gaul), trust to place against their walls a tower 
of such great weight.”1 The Atuatici, afterwards 
the Tungri, were therefore aitheach, “‘men of large 
stature,” giants. As to their servility, we first 
recall the fact that Cesar, after sacking Aduatica 
of the Tungrians, sold its inhabitants into slavery. 
The position in Ireland of the Aitheach Tuatha is 
explained by the editor of the ‘ Ossianic Society’s 
Publications’ (vol. i. p. 115): “The Atha-tuaithe 
seemed to have been a race not entitled to all the 
civil privileges enjoyed by the Milesians, but to 
have been looked upon as strangers. They were 
not, however, slaves, as we learn from the following 
stanza taken from an old manuscript poem now in 
our hands :— 

‘Ni Mogha na buienecta 

Ni Mogha clanda Aedha 

Noch daer an saer cine] mor 


Nil dersa for clanda Miladh.’” 
That is— 


“The herdsmen are not slaves. 
The clan Aedh are not slaves; 
No great free race 1s subject to bondage. 
The clans of Milesius are not under slavery.” 


* Gallic War, c. xxx. 
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In this they are spoken of as the clan of Aedh, 
already alluded to as in the ancient Caithnesia, 
Caithness. They are sons of Milesius the (Roman) 
soldier; but they are also called buzcnecta, which 
the editor has translated “herdsmen.” If the 
theory is right that the Attacots and the Atuatici 
are those upon whom this Irish fable is founded, 
and they were herdsmen, when two parties of 
Attacots met it would have been interesting to 
know how they settled which party were to lose 
their buttocks. But it is a curious thing that 
Cormac gives us Buaignec .i. escra—that is, a 
cup, a chalice; and we recall the fact that the 
Tuatha De brought with them from Scotland the 
cauldron of the Dagda, the never-dry cauldron, 
and that the wise Morann, the Great Man, was 
son of Maen, a stone in Welsh, and the Tuatha 
De brought the stone of Fail to Ireland from 
Scotland Buatgnec, a cup, and corre, a kettle, 
are somewhat dissimilar; but if the former word 
is as old as Cormac of Cashel, the Gaelic buzcead, 
a bucket, in Irish may stand as a stepping-stone 
from one to the other. 

It will be evident, from the position taken up 
here, the contention is that Irish fable has divided 
the name Atuatici into A =atha, aitheach, the 
big men, and a qualifying word tuatha, s.m., ‘a 
lordship.” Tuarth, s.f., “a tract of land.” 

Tuatha, “rural.” Tuaitheach, “a rustic,” “a 
clown, in the sense of rustic.” Tuarth, tuarthe, 
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s. tuaidh, tuaigh, “the left hand,” “ north,” 
“northern.” The former word has been adopted 
as the basis of the story of Cat-head and his 
plebeian followers. In the name Cruithintuath, the 
Irish equivalent for Pictland, we have the word 
used for a territory; but it seems very possible 
that quite a common name, Tuathal (pronounce 
toohall), does not in its original meaning signify 
‘a lordly man,” though we have seen the masculine 
noun tucaith means ‘“‘a lordship.” In the age of 
Christ 56, according to ‘The Four Masters,’ a 
certain Fiacha Finnfholaidh, ‘‘ Fiacha of the white 
cattle,” the known homes of which are and were 
mostly between the two walls, according to Lynch, 
was slain by the instigation of the Aitheach-Tuatha. 
He left one son, who was in the womb of Eithne, 
daughter of the King of Alba. His name was 
Tuathal. Here, then, we find the first mention 
of this name in Irish tradition connects him with, 
as we suggest, the Atuatici; makes him a son, by 
Scoto-Pictish descent, of a king of Alba. The name 
may therefore be the equivalent of ‘ northerner.” 
In 106 we find another Tuathal, called Teachtmhar, 
translated ‘“ the legitimate.” Tuathal, on the 
authority of Flann, lived in the time of the 
Emperor Adrian; and Tighernach says he reigned 
thirty years, and was slain in the last year of 
Antoninus (160), from whom the North Wall is 
called. This of itself marks a curious coincidence. 
He is said to have fought 133 battles against the 
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Aitheach Tuatha; that he celebrated the feast of 
Tara, where the chieftains of the kingdom (Ireland) 
swore by all the elements (dul) that they would 
never contest the sovereignty with him or his 
race; and finally, that he imposed a tax, called . 
the Borumha (on Leinster), paid during the reigns 
of forty monarchs. He was slain by Mal where 
two rivers spring on a hill called Ceanngubha 
(Head of Grief).! Mal, Gaelic, “a tax,’ seems 
to appear again as Tuathal’s own son, as he might 
well be if he were the Borumha, now called 
Feidhlimidh Rechtmhar, meaning Phelim of the 
Laws—at any rate Reacht is a law. We have 
the names of the two rivers at the heads of 
which was the hill where he was killed. They 
are Ollar and Ollarbha. ‘The Four Masters’ admit 
that these names are now obsolete, and it is per- 
fectly clear that they are manufactured—the first 
name having a termination attached to it to make 
the second. We suggest that the name here is 
what we have already seen in Fodhla, said to be 
the name of Ireland, and preserved in Athole; 
and the ‘“ Hill of Grief” is a perversion of the 
‘Head of the Ford,” or perhaps ‘‘of the Sons of 
the Ford,” Ceann ’c atha (Ceann ’q ubha); and 
perhaps it is a mere coincidence, again, that ath 
is a “ford,” and we are dealing with the head of 
the river Forth, and the German form of ford 
is furth. Feidhlimidh, who slew Mal, was Tuathal’s 


1 Annals of the Four Masters, p. 106, notes. 
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son: Tuathal himself slew Elim, son of Conrach. 
Here we seem to see the same grammatical trick 
between the names Felim and Elim as between 
Fola and Olla. The interesting thing is the 
meaning of this word Felim. “ Redelmid, he who 
can bear mead—that is to say, probably, he who 
can drink a quantity of it without intoxication.” ? 
Mead-drinking appears as a speciality of Caswallan’s 
followers from Manand. Elim, before becoming king 
of Ireland by heading the league of provincial kings, 
was king of Ulster. His father is said to have 
been Conra, Conrach. Windisch gives us cundrad, 
merx, “goods,” ‘ commodities,” while it has a 
secondary meaning, ‘“‘a thing”—in general, mala 
merx, “a bad bargain.” Now, remembering that 
Cat-head is the fabulous leader of the Aitheach 
Tuatha by whose means Elim came to sovereignty ; 
when we find Tacitus tells us of the Catti that 
their infantry, besides their arms, “are obliged to 
carry tools and provisions,’ we get a hint how 
the name of Elm’s father was excogitated: but 
cunnrath is “a contract,” as translated by Stokes 
in Cormac, and in modern Dictionaries “league,” 
which accounts for the league of the provincial kings 
mentioned above. The Roman soldier carried his 
pack on his head; we may suppose the Catti were 
credited with the same habit, which we suggest 
may have given rise to the Cat-head story. 

We find the name Tuathal surviving in Ireland 
as O’Toole, according to Keating, who criticises 


* De Joubainville, Cour de Littérature Celtique, vol vp. 220, note. 
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Spencer for deriving it from tol, hilly, which he 
admits is a proper translation of the Irish word, 
but not a derivation of the name, which was that 
of a warrior, Tuathal or Tuathgal.? 

In Ross-shire there is a scarce surname, Tu- 
athach, Tuath, Tuach. The story about them is 
that they were Mackenzies. A party of Mac- 
kenzies, being interrogated by a_ hostile clan, 
said that their name was Tuathach (pronounced 
Tuahach), meaning that they came from the North. 
This is quoted merely to show that the idea of 
‘*Northener” as a name exists in Gaelic. 

Larminie gives us from Achill Island, Mayo, 
Dul Dauna, Doll Daana, a son of Kian, ‘‘ The 
man from far,” which seems to be the same name 
as Tuathal. ‘‘ There will be no champion in the 
world as good as he,” said Mananaun, when his 
father handed Dul over to him. The Dauna part 
of his name is doubtless that which appears in the 
name of the Tuatha De Danann. This is proved 
by his being credited with putting a ring to his 
eye and seeing at a distance, a sample of the art 
he was proficient in. We quote this especially to 
show the possibility of the Galloway “Dul,” or, 
for the matter of that, the Argyleshire ‘‘ Dughall,” 
having the same origin.” But we must bring the 
name a little nearer the home of the two clans 
with which we started. 

In 863 ‘The Four Masters’ give the death of 


1 Intro, pp. Xxvill, xxix 
2 West Irish Folk-Tales, pp. 8, 245. 
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“Tuathal, son of Ardghus, chief bishop of Fort- 
renn and abbot of Dun-Ceallain (Dunkeld).” The 
Annals of Ulster give his death as 865. He is 
regarded as historical. 

Curiously enough, popular tradition in the Tay 
valley speaks of Mac Tual, not of Tuathal himself. 
Mac Tual’s name, says the author of ‘ Historic 
Scenes in Perthshire’ (p. 412), “is of frequent 
occurrence in Gaelic legend and song; but of his 
works, the only memorial of him that survives is 
this ruined fort.” ‘‘On the north-east shoulder 
of Drummond Hill, in this parish [Dull-weem], 
are the remains of a large and strong fortress. 
It had been a parallelogram in form. Its walls 
are of prodigious thickness, and had been con- 
structed without lime or mortar; but the stones 
had been regularly coursed and banded. The pre- 
cipitousness of the lofty rock on which it stood 
made it all but inacessible on the south and east 
sides; and on the north and west sides it had been 
defended by trenches and other outworks, which 
may yet be traced.” This fort stands about one 
thousand yards north of Taymouth Castle. But 
we have another fortress name in the same district 
which probably includes that of Tuathal. This is 
the fabulous Tula of Boece, and has been the sub- 
ject of investigation quite recently by the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland. It is situated in the 
near neighbourhood of Caputh, and is thus de- 
scribed by Pennant in his ‘Tour, a plan of the 
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fortifications being added. “Late at night reach 
Inchstuthel, the modern Delvin, the seat of John 
Mackenzie, Esq., where I found a continuation of 
Highland hospitality. The situation of this house 
is of strange singularity ; oi a flat of one hundred | 
and fifty-four Scotch acres, regularly steep on every 
side, and in every part of equal height; that is to 
say, about sixty feet above the great plain of Stor- 
mont, which it stands on.”? Bellenden’s spelling, 
already quoted, makes this name Inche Cuthill, 
which corresponds very closely with the name of 
the Clan Qwhewyl, though it must be confessed 
the antiquated spelling does a good deal to conceal 
it. With these two fortifications, the one popularly 
ascribed to a son of Tual, the other in its form 
“Cuthill” actually bearing his name apparently, 
what more likely than that people of the locality 
should appear as his “children,” which, of course, 
is the meaning of the word “clan”? Without dog- 
matising that 1t is so, Delvin’s old name may be 
the “island of the northman,’—a northman, how- 
ever, who seems to have been in the Roman service. 

Boece says that sundry marvels were seen in 
Scotland before the battle of Mount Grampius, and 
a curious one is ‘connected with this locality. ‘‘ Ane 
monstoure was borne in Inchecuthill, with doubill 
membris of men and wemen, with sa abhominabill 
figure, that it was distryit be the pepill.”* Now, 


1 Pennant’s Tour in Scotland, vol. 1 p 67 
* Bellenden’s Boece, Bk IV c. avn 
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this is not a sheer invention, but has some founda- 
tion, and the only suggestion that occurs is that 
it is connected with the double figure on Fillan’s 
bell. He mentions, among the other marvels, “ane 
schoure of stanis was in Athole.” Compare this 
with the Clan Clachinyha; but as he adds, “sic 
like, in Angus, ranit paddokis,” we must identify 
them with the Hays in the sense of the Gaelic 
aedh, “fire.” Losgann, also lowsgeann, is ‘a frog” 
or “toad”; lowg is “to burn”; loisgean, “a plant 
called Burnet,’ the pimpernel: and this is not so 
unlikely, seeing that he says ‘‘ane gret part of 
the wod of Calidon apperit birnand all nicht ; how- 
beit na thing apperit thairof in the day.” The 
suggestion is the less complimentary to the Hays 
in that the Highland Society’s Dictionary gives 
as a secondary meaning to losgann, “a wretch.” 
Boece’s is not the only story, however, that con- 
nects frogs and the Clan Aedh. The story is told 
in Campbell’s ‘Tales’ how a daughter of Mackay 
of Kilmahumaig, near Crinan, had swallowed a 
toad called Lon craois (lon, provision; greos, 
g., greois; distractio coxarum). The Mull doctor, 
Beathan, was sent for, and on nearing the girl’s 
house he heard a sweet voice singing. 
“°S binn an guth cinn sin,” said the lad, 


“’S binn,” said the doctor, “air uachdar Losguin.” 


Sweet is the voice of that head. 
Sweet it 1s above a toad. 


Beathan (beath =life, Gaelic) withdrew the toad, 
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and the girl was cured. The method of cure used 
is widely spread and has assumed many modifica- 
tions,’ and itself required fire; but the special 
point the romance-maker had in view was, that 
the voice of the daughter of the “son of fire,” 
Mackay, was connected with losgunn—i.e., loisgean 
—in the sense of burning. 

It is impossible to put the above into plain 
language,—pudoris causa,—but it is right to give 
all possible assistance to a proper interpretation. 
The fancy of “ feeding” in this connection appears 
in the plainest terms in a song “collected” by 
Burns for ‘Merry Muses of Caledonia.’? Lorsgrean, 
lusgraun, is used in Ireland for kiln-dried corn 
shaken out of the corn-stalk, and was applied at 
least in one case to the corn-kilns themselves.® 
Compare Burns’s “ Halloween,” verse 6— 

“The lasses staw frae mang them a’, 
To pw’ their stalks o’ corn ; 
But Rab slips out, an’ jinks about, 
Behint the muckle thorn: 
He grippet Nellie hard an’ fast ; 
Loud skirl’d a’ the lasses ; 
But her tap-pickle maist was lost, 


When kiutlin in the ‘ Fause-house’ 
Wi’ him that night.” 


1 West Highland Tales, vol. 1. p. 366; Lenormant, Magie chez les 
Chaldéens, p. 187 

* J. S Farmer, National Ballad and Song; Merry Songs, vol. i 
p 264. 

> Brash, Ogam-inscnbed Monuments, p 148. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Nemep has already been mentioned, but we must 
speak more particularly of his descendants, and the 
first information we have is that they were driven 
from Ireland into Spain by a people called Fomori. 
Tacitus in his ‘ Agricola,’ after speaking of the Ger- 
man look of the Caledonians, says of the Silures, 
the inhabitants of South Wales, that their swarthy 
complexion and curled hair, “together with their 
situation opposite Spain, render it probable that a 
colony of the ancient Iberi possessed themselves of 
that territory.” All students of Irish history have 
heard of Eiber Mac Mileadh, Heber, Eber, son of 
Milesius. The ninth Roman legion, which was 
commanded by Cerealis when defeated by the Iceni, 
was also under Agricola, and suffered a reverse on 
first passing the Forth, and this legion was distin- 
guished by the title “ Hispanica,” the Spanish. 
Now, this legion disappears from history after the 
last campaign of Agricola. Tiles have been found 
in Britain marked “ Legio IX. Hispanica.” 

Nennius gives us the following information re- 
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garding the descendants of Nemed. They came to 
Ireland about 2000 years B.c. They consisted of 
“the Viri Bullorum—z.e., the Fir Bolg afterwards— 
and the Viri Armorum—.e., the Fir Gaileoin—and 
the Viri Dominiorum—.e., the Fir Domnann.” First 
notice the use of the old term ‘“‘ men” as continued 
in the Men of Fortrenn. Next, that Keating makes 
the name Viri Bullorum—.e., the Latin name— 
more ancient than the Celtic one Fir Bolg. Bulla 
in Latin is any object swelling up and becoming 
round, a boss, knob on a door, &c.; bulga is a 
leathern knapsack; but Keating’s Latin means 
“the Men of the Bosses,” and Fi Bolg may be 
generally accepted as meaning Belge. 

The next party taking the Latin name first are 
‘““the Men of Shields,’—arma, defensive armour, 
specifically a shield, but they were the Fir Gaileoin, 
evidently connected with gaz, the Gaelic for a lance 
or spear. 7 

The third party are Viri Dominiorum—that is 
to say, “the Men of the paramount ownership, 
lordship.” The Gaelic in this case, domnann, 
is from domun, doman, meaning ‘‘the world,” 
as in the Gaelic flaith an domain, “the lords 
of the world.” Comment upon these is surely 
unnecessary. 

All these, then, sons of ‘“ Nemed,’ were sons 
of the ‘‘Grove,” or, in its more restricted Gaelic 
sense, sacellum, a sanctuary, the place consecrated 
to a divinity. We are told that ten of them 
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only remained in Ireland as slaves of the Fomori, 
meaning either “under the sea” or “towards the 
wall,” whether we translate mor as equivalent 
to mur, the wall, or muir, the sea. The im- 
portant point is that all the subsequent invaders 
of Ireland, before Strongbow, consequently the 
ruling class, were of this same stock. In the 
story, in the shape it now takes, we find un- 
doubtedly Christian influences. The plot of the 
romance is worked out under three leaders :— 

Simeon, the name of “the rock” on which ‘I 
will build my Church,” Iobath, Jehovah (?); Briotan 
Maol, the shaven Briton. The last, with his follow- 
ing, are the forefathers of those ‘from whom are 
the Britons of the World,” and they were displaced 
from Alba by Simeon and his party from Thrace. 
Simeon was styled Breac—that is, “ spotted ”—in 
Latin pictus. They had been reduced to slavery as 
cultivators of the ground, Aitheach Tuatha, Atu- 
atici, and their special duty was to carry earth in 
leather bags, bulga, to be laid on “stony crags,’— 
to build the vallwm, in fact; what else can it be? 
With their bags they construct boats to “return” 
to Ireland, and there they were the ‘Men of the 
World,” and the bearers of the peculiar lances who 
were Gazleon and gave their name to Laighin, 
Leinster. 

There is still another possible explanation of the 
“bags” of the Firbolg. One would be slow to offer 
it, were it not that this is no new name for the 
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Germanic trousers. Aristophanes uses the word 
Gvdaxor, “sacks,” for the leg-coverings of the Per- 
sians; and O’Clery gives fearbhalga, ‘the sacks of 
aman,’ “trousers”; and an old poem, speaking of 
the Firbolg, alludes to the same garment in the 
phrase fir 1 mbalggazb, “men of the bags.”! What- 
ever the age of O’Clery’s word, and of the word 
mentioned by Meyer, the evidence here is confirm- 
atory rather than otherwise of these fabulous Fir- 
bolg having characteristics of a German origin. 
In then turn they were beaten by the second 
division and driven into the isles—Arran, Islay, 
and, though it is not mentioned, we may conclude 
Ireland also; and we may identify them with the 
followers of Aedh, U, Y, fire, with which we con- 
nect the origin of the Hy (Iona) cult. Nennius is 
still our historical authority, but before giving the 
story of the second party we must point out that 
Neimheadh himself 1s connected by this form of his 
name neamh, gen. nevmh, heaven; in Welsh, nef, 
what is hollow, as navis, a ship. On the authority 
of Adamnan, Columba’s mother was Aethne, “ know- 
ledge,” of whom the father “can be called in Latin 
Mac Navis, but in the Scotic tongue Mac Nave.” 
Translating this, ‘son of heaven,” ‘son of boat,” 
“son of the sacellum,” he was, as all know, Colum 
cille, Calum of the cell. His father was one “ who 
could consume much mead,” Fedilmith; the sanc- 
tity was not inherited from the father’s side; 
1 Zeitschrift fur Celtische Philol., vol. iv. p. 583. 
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Fedilmith’s father was Fergus, ‘“‘ manliness.” Neim- 
headh was a descendant of Magog, and came from 
Scythia, which, according to some authorities, 
makes him a Scot. His descendants, the Tuatha 
de Danaan, of whom the leader was Iobath (we re- 
tain the Irish traditional form, so as to be as little 
offensive to Christian tradition as possible), having 
learned magical arts in Greece, the country of the 
tongue in which the New Testament was written, 
went to Tuaiscirt, “north” (of Europe, Norway), 
whence they came to Alba. 

Dan in Gaelic is a poem, a song, a verse, destiny; 
but if we connect it with the Greek dyvea, it signi- 
fies plans, arts. Incantation is the essential feature 
of all magic, even in the “‘ patter” of the modern 
conjuror. Tacitus tells us, in ‘The Manners of the 
Germans,’ ‘‘a peculiar kind of verses is also current 
among them, by the recital of which, termed ‘ bard- 
ing,’ they stimulate their courage ; while the sound 
itself serves as an augury of the event of the im- 
pending combat” (c. 11.) The words “quem bard- 
itum vocant” may or may not be an interpolation, 
but the “bard” is a prominent figure in all stories 
of the Celts of the United Kingdom. 

These followers of Iobath have two names, one 
Latin, according to Nennius, Plebes Deorum, the 
other Tuatha De Danann. The first, of course, 
means “the Peoples of the Gods,” among whom we 
may include Iobath himself. Wilson, in his ‘ Pre- 
historic Annals of Scotland,’ gives an inscription 
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from Birrens on the South Wall, remarking that it 
“is in the highest preservation ”: “Dez Minervee, 
Cohortis Secunde Tungrorum, Militia Equestris 
Constantini Legionis, cui preest Caius Lucius Auspex 
Preefectus” (p. 397). This dedication to Minerva is 
of considerable importance, but the same authority 
quotes another inscription more apposite to the 
name immediately under consideration: ‘Dib. Deab. 
q- Omnb. Frumentius Mil. Col. 1 Tungr.,” which may 
be read, ‘Diis Deabusque Omnibus Frumentius 
Miles Cohortis Secunde Tungrorum, to all gods 
and goddesses, Frumentius, a soldier of the second 
cohort of Tungrians” (p. 398). Frumentius is equiv- 
alent to the name of the nephew of Eber and 
Eremon, the first Milesian invaders of Iveland, 
Ith — frumentum, Latin corn; Gaelic 7th, corn; 
Welsh yd, corn. One might almost suspect that 
the originator of the name Plebes Deorum had 
read this altar mscription. 

The other name, Tuatha De Danann, is generally 
accepted as meaning ‘“‘the People of the goddess 
Dana.” The meaning of dan has been given above ; 
but though in Inish that word does not seem to 
signify art, it does so in Greek; and thus we find 
another Irish name derived from the Greek. Who 
was this goddess Dana, Danann? We have a list 
of the principal men of the tribe, and they are 
all made sons of Ealatha. Of this word Stokes 
says, ‘‘Elada, gen. Eladan, a stem in 7 signifying 
‘science’”; and further explains that Siegfried 
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explained the name of the first of her sons, the 
Dagda, as meaning doctus, learned, as among the 
most acceptable suggestions, though expressing his 
preference for the translation “ cleverness.”’ Now, 
this is what we find of one of the goddesses of 
the second Tungrians—Minerva. She ‘was wor- 
shipped as the patroness of all the arts and ‘trades, 
for at her festival she was particularly invoked by 
all those who desired to distinguish themselves in 
any art or craft such as painting, poetry, the art 
of teaching, medicine, dyeing, weaving, and the 
like. She guided men in the dangers of war, and 
was the inventor of musical instruments. Her 
mysterious image was preserved in the most secret 
part of the temple of Vesta (fire), and regarded 
as one of the safeguards of the state.” The 
name of this goddess ‘‘ would seem to have been 
preserved, uncurtailed, as Menevia, to pass for 
the Latin name of St David’s.”? The poet-king 
of Israel’s name has succeeded that of Minerva, and 
we recall the fact that Carausius was a Menevian. 
Putting aside personal names, the connection of 
these ‘Tuatha De with the arts is shown in the 
list of their men of science. One was a smith, 
one was an artist (ccard, in modern language, a 
tinker ; but his name Creidhne, Credenus, connects 
him with eriadh, clay, and he is called jigulus, 
potter). Another was a physician, another a 


1 Revue Celtique, vol. vi. p. 369. 
* Rhys, Hibbert Lectures, pp. 378, 380. 
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wright (sao, a mechanic), another a poet (file). 
Dana herself was daughter of Dalbaoit, Dealbaith, 
for which a meaning has already been suggested 
Beside Dana, Danann, because the latter is used 
as a nominative, another female chief is ascribed 
to them, ‘ Beuchuill.” This name is evidently 
connected with be, a wife, woman, and ceol, crwil, 
music, melody; it is, in fact, another name for, 
let us say, Minerva. According to Keating, these 
two female leaders were 


“Slain at Mana, over the great sea, 
By the hand of Lugh, son of Fithnann.” ? 


This brings us back to the places the Tuatha occu- 
pied in Alba. They are described as Dobhar and 
Iardobhar. Dobhar, Gaelic water; also dur, dobur, 
Cormac; duvr, dwr, Welsh. This, therefore, ineans 
The Water, and more recently the Firth of Forth 
was known as “The Scot Water.” ‘The Water” 
is contrasted with another water, defined as iar’, 
west ; these, then, were ‘‘ Water” and ‘‘ Westwater ” 
—evidently the Firths of Forth and Clyde, where 
the Mana (Manand) was, in which these two female 
leaders were slain. The other places in connection 
are Failias, from whence they brought the Lia Fail ; 
Murias, from which came the cauldron of the 
Dagda; Gorias, from which came the sword of 
Lughaidh, called ‘“‘ Long-handed”; Finias, from 


which came his spear. 


1 Keating, p. 215. 
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These names are imaginative, and it is more or 
less wasted time to identify them with existing 
collections of houses, though it is worthy of note 
that Skene identified Murias with Camelon im- 
mediately in front of the North Wall, which is 
called Cairmuirs. The roots of these words tell 
their tale sufficiently without minute local: identi- 
fication. Fail is the ‘‘ enclosure,’ whence the name 
Inis Fail, the enclosure between the two walls. 
Mur is murus, the wall itself, the South Wall by 
preference. Fin can scarce be anything else than 
the fun of Keating’s second name for Ireland— 
as he says, from the Latin jfinis; and reasoning 
from the context here, the name should be applied 
to Scotland, and probably was so, on the strength 
of the statement made by Agricola in his address 
before the battle of Mons Grampius, when he said, 
‘“We have proceeded beyond the limits of former 
commanders and former armies, and are now be- 
come acquainted with the extremity of the island, 
not by uncertain rumour, but by actual possession 
with our arms and encampments.”! As Acgricola’s 
harangue mentions that their companionship was 
now in its “eighth year,” during which time 
their valour and perseverance had been conquer- 
ing Britain, we have an explanation of the state- 
ment that “seven years” was the length of the 
stay of the Tuatha De in Dobhar and Iardobhar. 

The third name, Gorias, from which came the 


1 Tacitus, Agricola, ¢ xxxiii. 
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“sword” of Lughaidh, has for its root the Welsh 
gwr, a man. The personal Lugh here is Lucullus 
of the lances. His “long-hand” is manufactured 
from the “ullus” of his name, as equivalent to 
the Gaelic willean, an elbow, explained by the 
Latin word for the same, ulna, the elbow, arm; 
as a measure of length, an ell, “as much as a 
man can clasp with both hands.” | 

To analyse all the names of the fabulous in- 
habitants of Ireland, even if one felt capable of it, 
would be a heavy undertaking. Of the five sons 
of Ealatha, the chief men of the Tuatha De, two 
especially require consideration, the Daghdha and 
Oghma. 

The former of these was their king, and as a son 
of Dealbaith (delb = representation, image ; bethad, 
of life), was the brother of the goddess Danann. 
His description is to be found in the ‘ Mesca Ulad’ 
(The Intoxication of the Ultonians). In this 
tract they are described as making a drunken in- 
vasion of the south-west of Ireland, starting from 
the near neighbourhood of Coleraine. The Queen 
of Connacht has set a watchman of the suggestive 
name of Crom-deroil (Little (weak) Bendy), and 
is represented as receiving his report of the appear- 
ance of the more prominent persons. 

«Here in front of them, to the east, outside,’ 
said Crom Deroil, ‘I saw a large-eyed, large-thighed, 
shoulder-bladed, nobly-great, 1mmensely-tall man, 
with a splendid gray garment round him; with 
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seven short, black, equally-smooth cloaklets about 
him; shorter was each upper one, longer each 
lower. At either side of him were nine men. In 
his hand was a terrible iron staff, on which were 
a rough end and a smooth end. His play and 
amusement consisted in laying the rough end on the 
heads of the nine, whom he would kill in the space 
ofa moment. He would then lay the smooth end 
on them, so that he would animate them in the 
same time. 

‘«« Wonderful is the description,’ said Medh. 

‘“*Pyotean is the person whose description it 1s,’ 
said Curul. 

“<< What, then ; who is he?’ asked Aiulill. 

“Not hard to tell,’ said Curui. ‘The great 
Dagda, son of Ethliu, the good god of the Tuatha 
De Danann. To magnify valour and conflict he 
wrought confusion upon the host in the morning 
this day ; and no one in the host sees hin. 

The Book of Leister calls him ‘In Dagda drech 
ruaid,” and also “ Kocho ollathair.”2 The first 
description gives him a ‘red complexion,” the 
second makes him the “‘all-father,’ while the name 
has for its first element co, “a peg pin, inthe 
salmon,” the Irish fish of knowledge. Being called 
All-father challenges comparison with Odin, and 
both of them are described as cloaked ; but to the 
Irishmen are given as many cloaks as there are 


799 7 


1 'W. M. Hennessy, Mesca Ulad, p. 33. 
* Revue Celtique, vol. vii. p. 362. 
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heavens according to the Cabbala, the seventh 
heaven being the abode of God. The eo takes the 
form of an iron staff that gives life if it also kills. 
He is distinctly called a dag dia (deagh, deadh, 
excellent), the good god of the Tuatha De. There 
is, however, another Gaelic verb which, seeing it 
agrees with the vellaunos and euno, elevated, has to 
be taken into consideration—tocbaim, I lift, elevate ; 
and yet another, which may have supplied sug- 
gestions for his delineation —togain, I choose, I 
select. With the negative prefix do, Do-thoghta, 
the Non-elected, the one existing unchosen, the 
All-father. Anyhow, we find a story which ascribes 
to him presence in Ireland with the very first. 
Partholon was the first to enter Ireland. His 
original residence was not on the main island, but 
on “ Inis Saimher, near to Eirne.” Sazmher means 
sweet, pleasant,—the Highland Society’s Dictionary 
translates it ‘‘ sensuality,”—so that the name taken 
in full means the “pleasant island,” perhaps the 
“sensual island.” From the story, however, it 
appears that this was the name of a lap-dog which 
he possessed. Partholon’s wife misconducted her- 
self with “her own attendant,” Todhga. Partholon 
charged her with this, but she pleaded opportun- 
ity and desire as a complete justification. “ After 
Partholon had heard that answer, his jealousy 
was so increased by it that he struck the dog 
to the ground till it was killed, so that from it 
the island is named. The first jealousy of Ireland 
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after the deluge that.” So for it was recited this 
verse :— 
“The king strikes the hound (coin) of the woman 
With his hand— it was not sad that 1t was so ; 


The hound was dead frz seidbed seang ? 
That was the first jealousy of Ireland.” * 


Partholon’s wife’s name was Dealgnait: dealg = e0 = 
a pin,a brooch. The elucidation of this must de- 
pend upon the nature of the lap-dog. In the 
‘ Annals of the Four Masters’ we find what is req- 
uisite under the year 732: “ The battle of Fochart 
in Magh-Muirtheimhne was fought by Aedh Allan 
and the Clanna-Neill of the North against the Uli- 
dians, where Aedh Roin, king of Ulster, was slain.” 
The cause of this battle was the profanation of Cill- 
Cunda by Ua Seghain, one of the people of Aedh 
Roin, of which Aedh Roin himself said, “I will not 
take its conn from Tairr,” for Ceall-Cunna and 
Ceall-Tairre are side by side. The successor of 
Patrick, to incite Aedh Allan to revenge, said, 
‘“ Aedh Roin insulted me last night at Cill-Cunna 
ofthe sweet music.” Another verse by an unnamed 
author is mentioned, in which, speaking of Roin’s 
defeat, he says that Allan, “for their coigny 
(comnimh, refection) at Cill-Cunna, he placed soles 
to necks.” O’Donovan, the editor, admits this is a 
pun on the names of the churches, “but in what 
sense the witty king intended conn and tar to be 
taken it is not easy to determine.” There does not 
1 Keating’s Ireland, vol. i. p. 161. 
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seem to be any difiiculty,—tarvr, Gaelic, the lowest 
part of the belly. Perhaps O'Donovan knew no 
French ; he certainly knew Latin, and he seems 
deliberately to have shut his eyes when he says, 
“He might have intended, ‘I will not separate the 
head from the body.’” Partholon’s lap-dog is the 
“never-dry cauldron ” of the Dagda, the “ cauldron ” 
of Ceridwen, the ‘“‘ pot ” in which Beaton cooked the 
white snake. There is a curious entry in Cormac: 
“Garmann Mna In Daghda (the names of the 
Daghda’s wife) .i. breg 7 meng 7 meabal (‘lie, and 
guile, and disgrace’).” See a satire, unde dictum 


est— 
“ Findach ni fir deimne 
denda flatha fian 
cian o rofas garmannd mna 
daghde do mac murchade.” 


Stokes says of these four lines, ‘‘ Something seems 
wanting in each of the first two lines.” The last two 
mean, “ Long since the names of the Daghda’s wife 
grew to Murchadh’s son ”—+.e., It is long since he 
was called “Lie,” &c. ‘‘Garmand” is a curious 
word for “names”; no doubt there must be good 
reasons for saying so (gairm, call, invite, Gaelic 2), 
but the two lines seem to read to a student, if not 
a scholar, “‘ Long since Garman, wife of the Dagda, 
grew to Murchad’s son,” which would make it a 
proper name—Garman, Germanus? 

A lap-dog, of course, can be of both genders, 
In the following verse, from the Book of Leinster, 
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it is applied inferentially toa male. In it Ailbhe, 
daughter of Cormac mac Airt, apostrophises “ mere- 
enjoyment” as if it were a personage, Luim-laine— 
“A Luimlaine nachamluaid 
Nachamthaidled measchoin muaid 


Manibetis lec luigdech lis 
Eoin bic baile rotbetis.” 


This means— 


‘“‘O bare pleasure, urge me not onwards, 
That I be not touched by a jealous man’s lap-dog. 
Were it not for the flags of Lewy’s fort, 
Little Baile’s chickens would be in existence ’ 


> 


These birds of Baile are explained as “‘ bet ocus 
mebul, no poc ocus pudhair” (sin and shame, or 
a kiss and sorrow) in an MS. in the British 
Museum. In the poem itself they are glossed as 
“a kiss and a strumpet,” the flag-stones being 
glossed as ‘‘ blushes and disgrace.” 
The interpretation is clear. The woman Ailbhe 

says— 

“QO mere enjoyment, urge me not onwards, 

That I be not touched by a jealous man’s lap-dog. 


Were it not for blushes and disgrace, 
Sin and shame would be in existence” 


We have used the gloss given for muazd in the 
above translation.? 

Besides the translations of the Daghda’s name 
mentioned, others have been given. Rhys says it 
“appears to stand for an earlier Dago Devos, the 

1 O’Curry, Materials, p 476. 
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Good God.” ? Abercromby suggests that it is con- 
nected with In-dighti, “ having been burnt.” 

The Daghda had a son called Aengus (Angus). 
This name appears in Angus in Scotland, and is 
the name of the very considerable fortification on 
the island of Aran in the Bay of Galway. The 
Aengus in the latter instance was the son of 
U Mor, a name we suggest identical with Aedh, 
“fire.” U’s son was a Fir Bolg, whose people 
came from Scotland, settled in Meath, and, being 
driven out of that, escaped to the west. 

Though the Tuatha De were especially endowed 
with the arts, there were many other learned men 
in Ireland even before them. Partholon had an 
ollamh—that is, a learned man. This, the first 
teacher of Ireland, was called Bacorbladhra.2 The 
second part of this professor’s name, bladhra, there 
can be no doubt, is the same as the authority 
mentioned by Gerald of Wales in his ‘ Description’ : 
“that famous dealer in fables, Bledhercus, who 
lived a little before our time.’ It is perhaps 
unnecessary to make further suggestions as to 
meanings which may be connected with the name 
of this primitive professor. Seeing that the name 
Eochaidh is supposed to have a connection with 
each, ““a horse” = horseman, we may give the 
fable with which Bledhercus is specially credited :? 
‘‘There is amongst us a people who, when they 


1 Hibbert Lectures, p. 154. 2 Materials, p. 217. 
3 Giraldus, Description of Wales, vol. i. c, xvil. 
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go out in search of prey, carry their horses on 
their backs to the place of plunder; in order to 
catch their prey, they leap upon their horses, and 
when it is taken, carry their horses home again 
upon their shoulders.” 

The next ollamh of the king of “Ireland” was 
Ollamh Fodhla, and as we have located: Fodhla 
elsewhere than in Ireland, note that it was he 
who made the first feast of Tara ‘“ which was the 
great convocation of the men of ‘Erinn.’” His 
name too was, at first, till he became distinguished 
for his learning, Eochaidh.! The nominative of 
the place of meeting is Teamhuir, the genitive 
Teamhrach, pronounced very nearly Tara. It is 
in Meath, a few miles to the west of Dublin. It 
was originally called Druim Cain, translated by 
O’Curry “ beautiful eminence,” but cain is also 
“tribute.” Giraldus’s account says that the de- 
scendants of Nemedius, finding Ireland uninhabited, 
divided the country into five equal parts, their 
bounds meeting in Meath at a stone called the 
‘navel of Ireland,” because it stands in the middle 
of the country; hence the name “ Media,” Meath. 
It was the richest part of the country, very fertile 
in corn, and all of the divisions contain their pro- 
portion of it. Slanius (stan, Gaelic entire, whole, 
complete), the first sole king of Ireland, formed the 
five portions of the provinces in the centre of the 
country into a separate province, and then appro- 

1 O’Curry, Materials, p. 218, 
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priated the whole of Meath to the royal table. 
The Irish name for Meath, Jfidhe, signifies also 
“a neck,” and thus we find that there was fixed 
on the neck of Ireland a continuous tribute for 
the support of its ruler. 

One of the stories of the “sounding-stone” of 
Fal says: ‘It was in Temair, of the land of Fal, 
it was set up. In the land of Tailltin it shall 
abide for ever.” One would like to connect this 
name Tara with the crann-tara, the “beam of 
gathering, the half-burnt piece of wood said to 
have been used to call the clans together in Scot- 
land.” O'Reilly gives tara, “a multitude.” 

The whole history of Tara in Ireland is tradi- 
tional. A certain saint, Ruadhan of Lothra, in 
the sixth century made the circuit of Tara, when 
he cursed that ancient residence, ringing his bell 
the while, after which it was deserted.? It has 
always, however, been connected with Tailltin from 
the days of King Dathi, who invaded Scotland 
and routed the Scottish forces, comprising Britons, 
French, and Scandinavians, which may be taken as 
representing the three nations Galgacus mentions 
as forming the Roman armies, at the Plain of the 
Pillar-stone in the Woody Glen, the king of Scot- 
land himself having his brains dashed out against 
this Pillar-stone by Conall Gulban, the ancestor 
of Colum Cille.t Dathi continues his expedition 


' Topography of Ireland, vol. ui. ¢. v. 
2 Materials, p. 620, 3 Ibid, p. 337. * Tbid., p. 288. 
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into France, and is killed by lightning at the foot 
of the Alps. Before this expedition, as a duty to 
the gods, ‘the fires of Tailltin were lighted, and 
the sports, games, and ceremonies were conducted 
with unusual magnificence.” Darl means “part,” 
“to divide drink,’ and we find mentioned dal 
vunde, esca mystica, “mystic cup”; ten is’ “ fire,” 
and Windisch gives us a word, daa tentd, which 
he leaves untranslated. The traditional origin of 
this name derives it from Tailte (te = woman), 
a daughter of the King of Spain, wife of another 
Eochaidh, who was called son of Erc, the last of 
the Fir Bolg kings, killed in the first battle of 
Magh Tuireadh, “The plain of Towers.” This 
plain, Magh, of course is in Ireland,—not, as one 
would expect it, in the centre of Ireland, but in 
the extreme north, and there are no towers on it. 
We learn from Tacitus that in the fourth year of 
Agricola’s campaign in Scotland he defended “the 
narrow neck of land” between the Forth and Clyde 
“by a chain of forts.” } 

Here we find, then, a plain country with a neck, 
midhe (Meath), with a line of forts, which subse- 
quently became the North Wall. 

There was a second battle of Magh Tuireadh, 
there being an interval of about fifty miles between 
the two localities, though the names are the same. 
The second battle was fought by an invading force 
composed entirely of Fomorians, who were defeated 


1 Agricola, par. 23. 
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by the Tuatha De. It took place on the last day 
of October, and the first battle on mid-summer 
day, so that whatever the real origin of the 
story, and whatever the locality, it refers us to 
religious observances; and 'ailltin is notorious as 
a supposed place of origin of the Lughnasa,—that 
is, the Lammas ceremonies instituted by Lugh,— 
which, taking place between mid-summer’s day 
and Halloween makes it an intermediate dail 
(portion) of the Magh ‘Tuireadh (the plain of 
Towers), an “ Inis Fail.” 

We have spoken of the objects of worship to 
Tungrians in Scotland as recorded on their altar- 
stones. ‘The stones were found at a Roman station 
identified as Blatum Bulgium. Whether this is 
right or not, it is in the parish of Ecclefechan in 
Dumfriesshire, and its present name, ‘‘ The Birrens,” 
suggests it as a Scottish equivalent to the Dail 
tened, ‘“‘the portion of fire,” if that is a proper 
translation of Tailltin. Birrens is “rich in the 
remains of Roman and British arts,’! among them 
being a notable proportion of horse furniture. It is 
close to Middlebie, which marks its central situation, 
a name fairly apposite to its geographical position 
between the Roman walls. Birrenswark Hill is in 
the near neighbourhood of a place called Tunder- 
garth, which suggests the query, “Is this the hill, 
the alp, at the foot of which Dathi was killed by 
lightning ?” 

* Prehistoric Scotland, p. 458. 
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It was in a battle of Tailltin that the Tuatha De 
were finally defeated by the Milesians. The former 
are again represented as three nations, being under 
the “three joint kings of Tara,” and the Milesian 
leader was Eber, called ‘Finn the White.” 

Joyce informs us that at Tailltin, as well as 
games, marriages were a special feature of the 
Lughnassa, and that they were celebrated in “one 
particular hollow, which is still called Lag -an- 
aenaigh, which he translates “the hollow of the 
fair.”! Aenach, a “fair,” seems to mean really 
‘‘ unification,’—from aen, aon, Latin unus, one,— 
and the unification of Tailltin included that which 
makes of twain one flesh. 

Now, to return to Angus, the son of the Dagda. 
This name seems to take the following forms,— 
modern Aonghas, and the “son of Angus,” has 
become Mac-Innis; older forms, taken principally 
from the ‘Chronicles of the Picts and Scots,’ are 
Unuist, Oinuist, Uidnuist, Oengus, Oneguss; the 
founder of St Andrews (Kilriemont) is called 
Hungus (compare Hengist and Horsa, Hungus and 
Kochaid), and when the name is written in French 
it appears as Tenegus. The name is accepted as 
compounded of the numeral “ one,” as given above ; 
and, looking at all the spellings and the traditions, 
it seems to be a form of the Latin unicus, one and 
no more, only, sole. If so, the original Aongas 
Mac an Dagda would be equivalent to “the only 

1 Place-Names, First Series, p. 202. 
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son of the good god,” as translated on p. 173. He 
is called Angus Oge, also 7% mac oc, mac indoc, mac 
an og, probably variations of what might originally 
have been macan og, the young lad. In the north 
of England there are three inscriptions to Apollo 
Maponus, called in one ‘‘ Deus Maponus,’—mapon, 
mabon, “a boy, a male child,” in Welsh ; and Rhys 
calls attention to the Dacian inscriptions to the 
Bonus Puer, called ‘‘ Posphorus,” ‘the good boy,” 
“the lght-bearer” (?), and the Dacians were 
cognate with the Thracians, whose connection with 
our story has received attention. In the ‘ Mabin- 
ogion’ he appears as Mabon, son of ‘* Modron,” 
which Rhys makes equivalent to the Latin matrona, 
the o being short, and from this word he derives the 
river name Marne. Boann, the river Boyne, was 
the mother of Angus, son of the Dagda. As wife 
of Nechtan mac Labraid she went to ‘‘a mysterious 
well in the rearward appurtenances of sidh Nechtain. 
Of all who should visit it, not an individual, unless 
it were Nechtan himself and his three cup-bearers, 
ever came away without having their two eyes 
bursten.” ‘Once on a time Boann said that there 
existed no occult power able to deform her beauty, 
and so visited the spring; thrice she walked left- 
handed round it, whereupon out of it three volumes 
of water spout forth over her and despoil her of a 
thigh, an arm, and one eye; then to hide her 
disgrace she turned away and fled seaward, the 
water following her to the estuary of the Boyne.” 
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She was a daughter of Delbaeth already mentioned.’ 
Thus we see that the Irish Mac an Og was “son 
of a river,” and the Welsh Mabon was “son of 
Modron,” which is also equivalent to a river named 
Marne. This story connects the Irish Boyne with 
the Welsh bun, ‘a woman,” ‘fair one”; bunnywein, 
‘a goddess,” “nymph”: Bun being given in the 
Triads as one of the “ unchaste matrons of Britain.” 
One sees here the Mac Og’s connection with the 
brugh (bru) of the Boyne. 

Angus is called “ prodigious,” “wondrous,” also 
alchlesach, ‘‘of the many accomplishments, tricks.” 
He was one of the best for giving raiment and meat ; 
he was a teacher, and is represented as in rath 
mongaig, “the fort of strong hair,” “a horse’s mane,” 
where he had with him “ the king’s sons of Ireland 
and Scotland acquiring the art and craft of missile 
weapons.” * His connection with wells appears in 
another story, that of the two sons, Eochaid and 
Ribh, of a king of Munster, the latter eloping with 
his father’s wife. Ribh went westward. Midir, 
another son of the Daghda, who had previously 
killed their horses, came leading by the halter one 
that bore a pack-saddle. On it they loaded all 
their stuff till they came to the place where is Loch 
Ree. “At this point the garran lay down with 
them, then stood up again, and in that spot burst 
forth a spring, which in the event overwhelmed and 


1 O'Grady, Silva Gadelica, translation, p 520. 
? Thid., pp. 167, 171, 300. 
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drowned them all: the same is Loch Ree.” TEochaid 
went eastward. A tall man came to them and 
would have turned them out of the country, but 
they went not for him: that night he killed their 
horses. He returned on the morrow, and threat- 
ened that unless they left the land where they 
stood, he would slay all Eochaid’s people; but 
Eochaid pointed out that, having killed all their 
horses, they could not depart if they would. The 
Mac Og gave them a great horse, on which they 
put all their gear, warning them to allow of no 
halt. They set out on a Sunday in mid-harvest 
month, and at lathmuine, “ grey bramble-bush,” ? 
the animal stood with them as they all removed 
their baggage, and here too was a spring well. 
EKochaid makes a flap to cover the well, puts a 
woman to attend it, who, forgetting one time to 
shut it, linn mune rose and covered the country, 
and Eochaid was drowned with all his children 
except Liban. Liban, (?) laath bean, “ grey woman” 
(compare the colour of the bramble-bush above), 
ranged the sea for three hundred years with her 
lap-dog. She was in salmon form, the lap-dog as 
an otter, dobhar-cu,—the dog of Dobhar (and Iar- 
Dobhair?). At the end of this period Beoan mac 
Innle, who had brought back canonical order and 
rule to Bangor, converts her to Christianity on 


1 At the time of year at which Eochaidh is said to have started, 
mid-September, modern folk-lore says the devil poisons brambles by 
“spitting” on them, or other wise. 
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condition that she was buried in his monastery, 
tech Dabheoc, and Comgall baptises her Muirghein, 
“sea-birth” : thus she became a miracle - working 
saint.? 

This story is apparently to account for the name 
of the monastery Dabheoc, da bheathach, ‘“ two 
animals,”—thus two horses, with the two wells 
that spring from them, Liban and her otter, and 
two stags which bore her chariot to the house 
of the two animals, Dabheoc, or was it to St 
David's ? 

The principal interest in this story is that it 
bridges over the Mabon, son of Modron of heathen 
times, the Mac Og, son of the Boyne, to the 
Christian Beoan by means of this “ grey woman.” 
We find the same incident as a part of the hunt 
of the Twrch Trwyth. This boar (twrch) is hunted 
by Arthur from Ireland southwards, in order to 
gain three precious things—a comb, razor, and 
scissors — which he carried ‘‘ between his ears.” 
Arthur determines that the t2vrch shall not go into 
Cornwall and to force him into the Severn, “and 
Mabon, the son of Modron, came up with him at 
the Severn.” In the Severn “on the one side, 
Mabon, son of Modron, spurred his steed and 
snatched his razor from him, and Kyledyr Wyllt 
came up with him on the other side, upon another 
steed, in the Severn, and took from him the 
scissors.” The boar, however, carries the comb 


1 O'Grady, translation, Silva Gadelica, p. 265. 
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into Cornwall; but of the two who had snatched the 
other precious things, ‘if they had had trouble in 
getting the jewels from him, much more had they in 
seeking to save the two men from being drowned.” } 
This is a record of the torsure quarrel, Mabon’s 
companion being the ‘“ Wild Caledonian,” and St 
David’s, as we all know, is at the mouth of the 
Severn. St David is said to have been an uncle of 
Arthur’s, and the church of St David’s was founded 
‘in honour of the apostle St Andrew.” Compare 
‘ Angus,” the “ Hungus” who founded the Scottish 
St Andrews. At St David’s was the “talking 
stone” already mentioned.” 

It must not be supposed that the identification 
of these three “precious things” is merely a de- 
duction from the traditions we have considered. 
Their significance is made clear in the ‘ History’ of 
Nennius, where he tells us of St Germanus and the 
advent of the Saxons. to Britain. Vortigern, the 
British king, marries, in the first place, the daughter 
of Hengist the Saxon; subsequently, his own 
daughter. Germanus and all the British clergy 
come to reprove him for this incest, and at a 
general consultation Vortigern orders his daughter 
to declare before the assembled clergy that the 
father of her child was Germanus. Taking the 
child, Germanus said: “I will be a father to you, 
iy son; nor will I dismiss you till a razor, scissors, 


1 Guest, Mabinogion, vol. ii. pp. 314, 315. 
2 Giraldus, Itinerary, Bk. II. c i 
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and comb are given to me, and it is allowed you 
to give them to your carnal father.” The child 
goes to Vortigern and addresses him, “Thou art 
my father,—shave and cut the hair of my head.” 
On this the king flees from the saint's presence, 
execrated and condemned by the whole synod. 
The child is called by Nennius “ Faustus” (“ pros- 
perous,” “lucky”). He built a monastery on the 
Rhine, called after him, which remained at the 
date of the writing of the history. This fable 
makes clear to us the reason why those very 
common domestic adjuncts are called precious, as 
they were necessary to the making of a Christian 
saint. Vortigern dies, Germanus then returns to 
his own country, and Arthur, who hunts for the 
three precious things, succeeds to the kingdom. 
There is a name applied to Patrick, “ Tal-cend,” 
apparently meaning adze-head. Tal is an adze: 
Windisch gives the quotation, ‘‘ Fo thal ocus beuil,” 
by tal and axe. Patrick’s name would seem more 
significant of a shaven front of the head than of the 
coronal tonsure of Rome. There is also a Mac Tail, 
‘son of the adze,” from whom are called Brian 
Boroimhe’s tribe, the Dalcassians of Munster. To 
derive Brian’s name from bo, “a cow,” and Roimh, 
Rome, and say that this celebrated tribute takes its 
origin from a fund equivalent to Peter’s Pence, is a sin 
against authority. Compare, however, from a folk- 
lore point of view, the components of the word 
Daleass. It is clear that while tal may mean an 
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adze, it was connected with head-shaving: case, 
casg, says O'Reilly, is ‘“‘a boat,” “ship,” or other 
vessel : compare cask, Eng. a barrel, helmet. Cazsq 
is Easter. Every one who has studied the intro- 
duction of Roman Christianity among the Gael 
knows quite well that the difficulty of doing so was 
in getting them to adopt the coronal tonsure and 
the fixing of Easter according to Roman methods. 
When Munster, then, about 822, conformed to 
Rome, and we may suppose paid her share of 
tribute, there was sufficient authority for getting 
up some story including these ideas; for when we 
speak of Peter's Pence, we must remember that cows 
were then the medium of exchange. We are also 
informed that in the year 938 the Goill (foreigners) 
deserted Dublin, “by the help of God and Mae 
Tail.” 

In ‘The Wars of the Gael and the Gall,’ the Dal 
Cais Borumha are described as the descendants of 
Lughaid, son of Oengus Tirech, Angus the Wand- 
erer. They paid no tribute, and were only bound 
to supply forces to maintain the freedom of the 
capital of Munster, Caisel, against Conn’s half of 
Ireland, the northern half. This expression shows 
that the more ancient Connaught had had Ulster 
carved out of 1t.} 

The genealogy of the Wanderer makes him son of 
the Chariotman (Fercorb), son of the Servant of the 
Chariot (Moghcorb), son of Easter ? (Cais), son of 

1 Wars of Gael and Gall, pp. 53, 55. 
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Ailill (see page 196, ail=speech, duty, guide, 
O’Davoran), Bare-ear, son of Servant of Renovation 
(Mogh Nuadhat: noudh .2. athnughudh, renova- 
tion).! Brian Borumha’s own name has a churehy 
signification,—brz = accais, malediction, cursing,?— 
a description, in brief, of one armed with the most 
formidable weapon of the Church.? The same 
authority tells us that these Dalcassians and the 
Eoghanacht sustained the rule of Ireland from the 
time of Eremon (German? Germanus?), son of 
Miledh, and Ebher (aper, O.Ger. ebar, Anglo- 
Sax. bar, a boar), Eremon’s brother. 

We hold that these tales are not founded upon 
one interpretation of a name, and also that per- 
sonalities have been created and given names to, to 
suit localities and to form genealogies in accordance 
with what was believed to be historic sequence. 

From between a.D. 432 and 459 a letter has come 
to us, said to have been written by Patrick to the 
Dux, Ceretic, Coroticus, described as Rex Aloo, 
king of Ail—that is, ail (rock) of Clyde, now Dum- 
barton.* Ceretic’s people are described as of British 
and Roman descent, his allies are Scots and Picts, 
and the latter are twice called apostates. We here 
again see the population of Scotland comprising 
three separate people, such as Galgacus mentioned, 
formed the Roman armies; and a Roman descent 


1 Windisch, 2 Cormac. 
% Wars of Gael and Gall, p. 59. 
* Zimmer, Early Celtic Church, p. 54, quoting Stokes. 
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being claimed, shows that we are entitled to look 
for a source of origin among these invaders. 

In Adamnan’s Life, he is said about 686 to have 
proceeded from Ireland to the shores of the Solway 
Firth, then held by Saxons, to recover from them 
captives taken in Ireland. The locality is clearly 
described, and the name applied to it is “ Tracht- 
Romra.” Tracht, also trag, is evidently “shore,” 
and so that part of Scotland was, if 686 is a reliable 
date, then called the ‘‘ Roman shore.” 4 

When we find Ailian given as the name of Solomon’s 
caisel (stone fort) builder,? there can be no doubt 
that ail in this case means ‘‘a stone”; and when 
Brian, king of Caisel, is in the Book of Armagh 
spoken of as “issuing orders to all kings of Maceriz,” 
clay-walled enclosures, we merely see a sample of 
the greater, the king of a stone fort, imposing him- 
self upon the kings whose fortifications were of 
earth? ‘“ By Patrick’s Rock!” ‘“ By Patrick’s 
Flag-stone!” both referring to the Rock of Cashel, 
is a common oath,’ and so this rock may have given 
significance to the name of the king of Munster, 
Ailill Aoulom. Keating expressly tells us that the 
meaning of Cashel in connection with its Rock is 
“tribute.” ® Cashel being the Christian centre of 
Munster, that province’s name being explained as 
meaning “greater (mo, motha,=greater; Mumha, 


1 Reeves, Iafe of Saint Columba, Intro, p. cli. 
2 Materials, App., p. 577. 3 Ibid., p. 654. 
4 Ibid., p. 623. 5 Keating, p. 129. 
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Munster) than any other province of Ireland,” sug- 
gests that the tribute was one paid to a church, 
which is further borne out by the considerations 
previously laid before the reader. 

Angus seems to have provided a name for the 
most primeval professor invented for Ireland. A 
certain Fenius Farsaid went to the Tower of Nimrod 
to learn poetry, which we may conclude here means 
the proper use of language; and he set up schools 
to teach tongues, including Gaelic, in the plains of 
Seanar, the Biblical Shinar, in a city to which there 
is no recognisable name-parallel, ‘‘ Hothona ”—ton, f., 
“the breech.” The initials F are put to make 
what we may call a folk-lore “ difference.” <Arsacd, 
‘ancient,’ dropping the /’ of Fenius, also leaves 
Enius, Enius arsaid, “the ancient only one,” who 
confounded the language at the Tower of Babel. 
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WE have already had occasion to speak of dwarfs 
(p. 131), especially the white dwarf that boiled the 
cauldron of Ceridwen and made many mutations 
before becoming Taliesin. We have shown how 
Liban formed a connection between some early form 
of worship and a later church, and it would seem as 
if the allusion was to the interpretation of tradition 
by bards and by churchmen. Indeed this is clearly 
shown in Keating, who says: “I do not say that 
there was not a very aged and wise man before the 
coming of Patrick to Ireland, and that he lived 
many hundred years, and that he related to Patrick 
everything which he remembered, and moreover 
every tradition which he had got from the ancestors 
concerning the times which had elapsed before him ; 
and I think that-there was his like of an elder, who 
was called Tuan mac Cairill, and, according to 
others, Roanus—.e., Caoilte, son of Ronan, who 
lived more than three hundred years, and who 
made known to Patrick much of antiquity.”? Sub- 
1 Keating, History of Ireland, p. 151. 
N 
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sequently Keating says, talking of Tuan and Caoilte 
and a certain Fionntain, that they are all one. 
Now, what Tuan did was to bring down the stories 
of Ceasair, Partholon, &c., and related them himself 
as an eyewitness. The Book of Lecan says he was 
a man when Ceasair landed in “Ireland,” then 
three hundred years a deer, three hundred years 
a wild boar, three hundred a bird, and the last 
three hundred a salmon, which, being caught by 
a fisherman and presented to the Queen of 
Ireland, she immediately conceived on tasting it 
and brought forth this Tuan.’ Tuan is duan, “a 
poem”; the son of Coireall, kore (xépn); Persephone, 
the daugher of Demeter, “mother Earth”; a 
maiden, maid. Tuan’s transformations are meann, 
‘‘a fawn”; second, a wild boar, tore, twrch; third, 
a bird, eun; fourth, a salmon, eo. Keating says 
that appertaming to Danann and Beuchuill (p. 169) 
and Brighid the poetess were ‘“‘two royal insti- 
tutes,” Fe and Meann. Fe seems generally spelt 
Fx; Cormac translates it “ bad”—‘ fe ab eo quod 
est ve” .1. vae;* with which Zeuss connects fiach, 
also spelt feich, “a raven,” “a bird of woe.” 
Meann, Macbain suggests as connected with min, 
“small”; and as Fe and Meann, the “royal insti- 
tutes,” are connected with something small, so fi 
would apply to a dwarf. Whether this has any- 
thing directly to do with the story or not is not 
quite clear; but a sea-goat, with the head, horns, 
* Ossianic Society, vol. i. p. 27. 2 Cormac, p. 21. 
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and forefeet of a goat, and body and tail of a fish, 
was the symbol of the second legion long stationed 
in Caerleon, and the boar that of the twentieth 
legion stationed at Chester, as shown on coins 
struck by Carausius. 

Tuan’s third transformation, a bird,—we have seen 
it in the plural eoin immediately above,—was un- 
doubtedly connected with the name John, probably 
John the Baptist in this case. This play on the 
name is shown in a story told by Giraldus of one 
Melerius of the City of Legions, a soothsayer who 
had become mad but was restored to his senses 
through the merits of the saints at St David’s. He 
still, however, retained “an extraordinary famili- 
arity with unclean spirits.” “If the evil spirits 
oppressed him too much, the Gospel of St John was 
placed on his bosom, when, like birds, they imme- 
diately vanished ; but when that book was removed 
and the ‘History ofthe Britons,’ by Geoffrey 
Arthur, was substituted in its place, they instantly 
reappeared in greater numbers, and remained a 
longer time than usual on his body and on the 
book.” + The salmon, the last of Tuan’s transform- 
ations, would thus naturally be the early Christian 
symbol of the fish, applied to Christ. 

Caoilte, whom Keating calls Roanus, which 
means the “ red,” also called ‘‘son of Ronan,” seems 
to be caol, “small,” “ slender,” “the smaller part”; 
ronan, “a little seal,” ‘a seal-calf,” possibly (?) cor- 

1 The Itinerary, Bk. I. c. v. 
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responding with the capricorn symbol of the second 
legion already mentioned. Fionntain, the third 
personage identical with Tuan, may mean the 
“white” or the “hairy.” 

There is a story of Fer J”, who is a dwarf in the 
Book of Leinster. Oilioll, king of Munster in the 
year 186, according to ‘The Four Masters, was 
called ‘“‘Olum,” Bare Ear, because his ear was 
bitten off by Aine when he attempted to force her. 
Eo, the word we have had so frequently, has the 
meaning of ear; lom, is “bare”; oul, to rear, “edu- 
cate,” as in oil-thigh, ‘‘a school” or “seminary ”— 
oil-iol EKo-lom. It is, therefore, possible the name 
may mean ‘‘ the Educator, bare ear,” tonsured as at 
first in Britain, from ear to ear. The person who 
bit off his ear, Aine, Zeuss tells us, is explained as 
“Thais,” the celebrated heteera of Alexander the 
Great, afterwards attached to Ptolemy Lagus. 
Aine, according to O’Reilly, means “truth”; accord- 
ing to the Highland Society’s Dictionary, “ experi- 
ence,” ‘‘ skill.” ; 

Thus Oiholl’s attempt on “ Truth” resulted in his 
becoming tonsured. 

One of Oilioll’s sons, Eoghan, and Lugaidh mac 
Con, pay Art a visit to get some horses. Passing 
over the river Maigh they hear music in a yew-tree 
over the cataract at Caher-Ass, which seems to 
mean “‘the city of cataracts,” eas, and, curious to 
say, Inchtuthill on Tay has been translated “the 
Island of Floods.” They took the player, who was 
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a little man, from the tree, and, disputing who 
should have him, they carried him to Oilioll to 
settle the dispute. Fer-Fi had three strings to his 
timpan, a small stringed instrument in Irish story, 
though it can undoubtedly only be derived from 
either the Greek or Latin for a timbrel or drum. 
When asked his name, he said Fer-fi, son of 
Eogabhal,—eo-gabhal, gobhal, ‘‘a fork,” the tailor’s 
“fork.” The little man is a good timpanist, and 
demonstrates his knowledge by playing tunes which 
cause crying, laughing, and sleeping. He returns 
to his own place, leaving a bad feeling between 
Eoghan and Lugaidh. The dispute was not so 
much for the possession of the little man himself 
as for the wonderful yew-tree in which he was 
found; and his reason for causing the ill-feeling 
was that Oilioll had slain his father Eogabhal 
and his aunt Aine, and it was to have venge- 
ance for this that the little man “raised up the 
phantom yew-tree at the falls of Caher- Ass.” 
The tree was awarded to Eoghan, Eugene, the 
‘“well-born,” and then it disappeared. The result 
of this quarrel was three battles, Ceann - abrat, 
Magh-mucruimhe, and Crinna.! Abra is an “eye- 
lash,” plu. abract; ceann abrat, eyelash head, as 
if all the hair left were the eyebrows and eye- 
lashes. 

The battle of Magh-mucruimhe resulted in the 
death of Art and of the seven sons of Oilioll by 


1 O’Curry, Manners and Customs, vol iii p 259. 
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the hands of Lugaidh, son of Mac Con, and. his 
“foreigners,” Beinne Bret —that is, Beinne the 
Briton—assisting Lugaidh. 

The third battle, Crinna, is undoubtedly connected 
with crinaim, ‘I disappear,” as the yew-tree did,— 
crion in Scottish Gaelic means “little”; balach 
erion, “a little boy.” The battle of Ceann-abrat 
is also called C-feabrat, which introduces the de- 
scriptive element of the little man’s name before 
the word for an “eyelash.” The Art slain at Magh- 
Mucruimhe was called ‘Aenfhir,” the ‘“ Lonely.” 
Now we have a certain Aenbecan in Scotland, who 
goes back to the very origin of the Picts. Cruthne 
took possession of the island of Britain, and his 
seven sons divided the land into seven divisions, 
and ‘‘ Onbecan, the son of Caith, the son of Cruthne, 
took the sovereignty of the seven divisions.” The 
seven sons gave their names to the divisions, one of 
which was Cait—that is, Caithness—a name we un- 
hesitatingly suggest is connected with the Batavian 
origin from the Germanic Catti.! Aenbecan = the 
Little One. 

This little man appears again as belonging to 
Fionn. Blathnaid, the mother of the three Cus 
(dogs), Curoi, Cuchulainn, Conall, is said never 
to have been betrothed to man,— 


“Except to little Cnu alone, 
O Patrick, sweet was her mouth.” 


* Chronicles of the Picts and Scots, p. 23, & 
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Little Cno was 


“The small dwarf that belonged to Fionn, 
When he chanted tunes and songs 
He put us into deep slumbers.” 


Cnu or Cno is a “nut” (glans), and he came from 
a fairy mound near Magh Feimhean, near Sliabh- 
na-m-ban. Feimean certainly means “ feminine,” 
while the other locality is the Mountain of Women. 
Though so skilled a musician, Cnu was scarcely 
tall enough to reach the strings of the harp. Of 
course we are dealing with Irish history, and all the 
places are identified with Irish localities. 

The age of the tradition of the little man in the 
tree is no doubt considerable. The name of the 
Tuatha Fidhbha is also spelt ‘‘ Figda.” Zaccheus, 
Greek form of Zaccai=pure (see Ezra ii. 9), who 
was called by Christ out of a fig-tree,—our version 
Says a sycamore,—was a little man, a tax-gatherer, 
who gave half his goods to the poor and restored 
fourfold to him whom he had falsely accused. It 
may be a question whether this has influenced 
the story before us, but it is at any rate the only 
tradition of a little man of whom it was said, 
‘This day is salvation come to thy house,” and 
he was Fer-fi (fige), Gaelic, “a fig, a fig-tree” ; 
fig, “split.” ‘In Hebrew the word expressive of 
the fig-tree is the same as that used for cottus. 
It was of the leaves of this tree that aprons were 
made to cover our first parents. The fruit of the 


1 Ossianic Society, vol iv. p. 5. 
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tree resembles in shape the virgin uterus; with 
its stem attached it symbolises the sistrum of 
Isis.” 3 

The Pictish invasion, according to the Irish 
Nennius, came through France from Roman terri- 
tory, the first five landing in Ireland after the 
death of the sixth brother, said also to have 
been the oldest, and his name, Leithinn, connects 
him with Letavia, of which name we believe there 
is a survival in Leith. They were promised terri- 
tory on condition of driving out the Tuatha Fidhbha 
(pronounce Fihva). These latter used poisoned 
weapons, but the Picts, by lymg down in a “pit 
full of milk,” recovered from the effects. Dr Todd, 
commenting on this, mentions that no such colony 
can be traced in Ireland, but says there was an 
old “ British” colony in the Barony of “ Forth.” ? 

The resemblance in the name of the Welsh Uren 
of “Reged in the north” with Orion is striking. 
Let us look, then, at the Orion legend. Orion 
clears the island of Chios of wild animals, and 
wishes to lay his booty at the feet of the daughter 
of King Oenopion (oinos, wine). With the help 
of the power of wine he is thrown into a deep 
slumber, his eyes put out, and he is cast out 
on the shore. Being told by an oracle that if 
he exposed his face to the morning sun he would 
regain his sight, Orion reached Lemnos by hearing 


1 Inman, Ancient Faiths, vol. i. p, 527. 
* Irish Nennius, p 123. 
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the hammering of the Cyclops. Vulcan gives him 
as his guide Kedalion, a name signifying “fire- 
brand.” This little fire-demon the giant carried 
through the sea, and, having received his sight, re- 
turned to Chios to punish the wine-king, but found 
him not, as he had been hidden under ground. 

In the Meleager story Oenopion, who instituted 
the boar-hunt in Chios, is called Oeneus, and is 
King of Calydon, a name curiously resembling the 
older spellings of Angus of the Caledonian part 
of Britain. Oeneus, also meaning “wine,” had 
neglected to sacrifice to the Moon goddess, who 
caused his territories to be ravaged by the Cale- 
donian boar. His son Meleager kills the animal, 
but his death is caused by a quarrel about its 
hide, which he wished to lay at the feet of 
Atalanta. All we would say is, the Diarmait 
legend and the above are of a common stock. 

We do not venture on a translation of the 
name Meleager; but a guinea-fowl, with its white- 
spotted plumage, is called meleagris, and the parti- 
coloured badger, which we will also find playing a 
part in our legends, is meles. Can it be that a 
Caledonian legend, by locality connected with what 
were believed to be spotted, particoloured (Picts) 
men, has purposely drawn upon this Greek myth? 
(See also p. 230, “‘ magpie.”) 

From the same stock comes the Christopher 
legend. We are informed that he was a German 
and a giant, and his original name Offerus, the 
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Bearer. Desirous of serving only the man who 
knew no fear, in his search Offerus took service 
with the Roman Emperor; but finding that he 
made the sign of the cross when mention was 
made of the devil, he took service with the devil. 
He then discovered that his new master would 
rather take a roundabout road than pass a 
crucifix, showing that he was afraid of Christ. 
” took service with Christ. 
The service required was to carry pilgrims for a 
year and a day over a ford. Having completed 
his time, he heard himself hailed from the far 
side of the river by a little child asking ‘“ dear 
tall Offer” to carry him over. He went across, 
lifted the child like a featherweight on _ his 
shoulder, but by the time he reached mid-stream 
the weight had become so great he could go no 
farther. Trembling, he turned his head, ‘“ How 
heavy thou art, dear child! I feel as if I had 
all the world on my shoulders.” The child 
answered, ‘Not the world alone do you carry, 
but the Creator of heaven and earth.” Three 
times he pushed his head under water, and 
christened him “Christopher,” because he had 
borne “the Saviour of the World.” } 

This is a Christian conversion legend of a Ger- 
manic ‘ bearer,” and what he carried was aenbecan, 
the “little one”—no doubt a “little one” of mighty 
import. Odin, Woutan, Vada, all Teutonic divini- 

1 Krause, Tuisko-Land, p. 170. 
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ties, are credited with a like carrying experience, 
which may account for the Christopher legend 
being localised as the act of a Teuton; but the 
fountain-head for the story may possibly be the 
Orion of the Odyssey and Iliad. Orion as depicted 
in the constellation drives before him the Pleiades 
as a flock of pigeons, just as Cuchulainn and Cailte 
do the Irish bird-flocks. On Orion’s shoulder is 
a star of the first magnitude, which star, though 
it did not originate the story of the Kedalion- 
carrying giant, doubtless influenced it.! 

As Orion is depicted with uplifted club, while 
‘“‘at his upraised left foot is the constellation Eri- 
danus, the river Po,” we can see how fighting at 
a ford would be a characteristic in stories formed 
about him.? Following him is the dog Sirius, 
“which men call the dog of Orion”; and in the 
Welsh story of Urien he is spoken of as with the 
hounds in the covert of Reged, apparently the 
northern sky. 

Fire is what is borne by the demi-gods of heathen 
times, while it is light, “the Light of the World,” 
that is on the shoulder of the Christopher, and, 
having little doubt that the older was fitted into 
the later story, we think we can show very evident 
traces left by them in the locality in which we 
have found the two clans with whose quarrel we 
started. 


1 Tuisko-Land, p. 167. ® Ibid., p. 159. 
3 Four Ancient Books of Wales, vol. i. p. 358. 
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In the Irish Calendar of Oengus, a Culdee, said 
to have lived 703 to 817, at the 28th of April, we 
find “Cristifer, &c.—ze¢., a dog-head was he, and 
under Decius he suffered.” He is called a “ pious 
dog-head,” so we may suppose there were others 
not to be so described.1 In Egypt Anubis, the 
dog-headed, carried the infant Horus through the 
Nile; and in some of the oldest Christian pictures, 


as in the convent of Sinai and other Grecian con- 
vents, the son of Osiris, with the shining corona, 
had evidently been taken for the Christian Saviour, 
as a dog-headed Christ-bearer was there repre- 
sented * 

Though our Picts claim a Grecian origin, their 
connection with Italy is undoubtedly greater; and 
in Italy we find the trace necessary to show a 
connection between Oengus and a dog-headed per- 
sonage, and that personage Aeneas. In 1760 there 
was found at Gragnano, Pompeii, a fresco, pre- 
served in the Museum of Naples, representing the 
flight of the Trojan hero. .On his shoulder he 
carries Anchises, a much smaller figure than him- 
self, while he drags along by the hand Ascanius. 
All three have dog’s heads and tails and prominent 
phalh, while in the hand of Anchises is a small 
casket, areca, which may be supposed to contain 
the Palladium, for Aeneas is said to have carried 
one to Italy. The first information we have of 


1 Stokes, Calendar of Oengus, p. Ixxvi 
* Tuisko-Land, p. 17]. 
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Romanising Christianity in Britain is on the author- 
ity of Prosper of Marseilles, who, having been in 
Rome in 431, tells us that Celestine, the Pope, 
sent Palladius to the Scots believing in Christ. 
Of course if the view here advocated is correct, 
to transpose “Irish” for ‘ Scots” is a mistaken 
narrowing of the term. For what it is worth, let 
us notice that Celestine’s name, connected with 
celum, the Latin “heaven,” comes very near to 
Keating’s Newmheadh, from neamh, “heaven,” as 
mentioned on p. 165. Celestine’s ambassador’s 
name connects him with Pallas, the Greek Athene, 
the Latin Minerva, and at Fordun in the Mearns 
was a shrine of Palladius. Zimmer gives very 
good reason for calling this Palladius the historical 
Patrick ,1 and as the whole Patrick legend has 
grown from so smal] a “cutting” as Prosper’s state- 
ment, we can easily see how other sainted names 
can have sprung from small beginnings, and indeed 
we believe the mass of Scotic saints are figments 
of the Church created to further its material inter- 
ests, among them Columba, the great converter of 
the Picts. Aeneas with his Palladium and the 
district of Angus and its shrine of Palladius might 
be coincidences, were it not for the name of the 
Mearns already mentioned, “‘Magh Circinn.” On 
p. 71, utilising the Welsh bardic “ Gwrgi,” man- 
dog, treating it as a plural, we have translated it 
“plain of the human dogs,” but it may be cu ar 
1 The Celtic Church in Britain and Ireland, p. 35. 
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ciun, “dog on head.” That the name Circinn is 
not spelt with Cu cannot be considered a serious 
difficulty. Cz is the Welsh form of the Gaelic cw. 
In the “Healing of Cian’s Leg,” as told in the 
‘Silva Gadelica,’ the name of the subject of the 
tale is clearly understood as meaning “little dog.” 
Cian is a great personage, and one of his depend- 
ents, O’Cronagan, has a mistress with whom Brian 
the king, Brian’s son Morrough, and Cian himself 
fall in love. Cian attempts to seduce the woman, 
and to escape him she is turned into a brood mare ; 
but he tries to hold her by one hind-leg, and she 
kicks him with the other and breaks his leg. The 
trick here ascribed to Cian is just what one would 
see in the case of a dog. We may mention that 
this Cian was the son of Mael Muaidh, ‘the ser- 
vant of the jealous man.” Further we cannot go 
into the concealed suggestion in the expression “a 
broken leg.” } 

While the folk-lorist, or we may call him his- 
torian, saw in Cian’s name.the meaning “little 
dog,” ordinarily it means ‘‘at a distance,” “far,” 
“long,” so that Cian as a noun means “him from 
a distance.” It is an interesting coincidence, see- 
ing that we suggest a Germanic origin for the 
forefathers of the Scots, that in Bede we find a 
story of Germanus having broken his leg. Bede 
tells us that he refused to be carried from the 
house in which he was lying when a fire broke 


' Silva Gadelica, translation, p. 332. 
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out, and all the surrounding huts were destroyed, 
while his was not. The leg was ultimately cured 
by an angelic visitor. Sheer folk-story, adapted 
for Farmer and Henley. 

On a second visit to Britain, after preaching in 
Germany, he was met by a certain Elafius, a chief 
of that region—.e., Britain—whom “all the people 
followed.” His son, in the flower of his youth, 
had a leg so contracted that it was useless. By 
passing his healing hand over the limb the saint 
was enabled to deliver the youth whole to his 
father, and this miracle firmly planted the Catholic 
faith in the minds of all. In his previous visit the 
people of Britain had been baptised in crowds. 
With these Germanus opposed the Saxons and 
Picts. The saint himself acted as general, and 
instructed his men “‘all in a loud voice to repeat 
his words.” When the enemy closed on them, 
“The priests three times cried Hallelujah! A 
universal shout of the same word followed, and 
the hills resounding the echo on all sides, the 
enemy was struck with dread, . .. and such was 
their terror that their feet were not swift enough 
to deliver them from it.”! 

The following is what Tacitus tells us of the Ger- 
mans, when speaking of thei barding, or, as it has 
been written, not barditum, but bartum. ‘ Accord- 
ing to the nature of the cry proceeding from the line, 


1 Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, Bk I cc. xix -xx1. See ‘Gaimand,’ 
p 175, ante. 
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terror is inspired or felt ; nor does it seem so much an 
articulate song as the wild chorus of valour. A harsh 
piercing note, and a broken roar, are the favourite 
tones, which they render more full and sonorous by 
applying their mouths to their shields.”? — [sidor in 
his ‘ Origines’ calls the elephant barrus “unde et 
vox e jus barritus dicitur.”? All the people on his 
second visit follow a certain Elafius, while on his 
previous visit they had by a barritus, the trumpet- 
ing of an elephant, conquered the Saxons and 
Picts. ‘‘ Elafius” seems to be a mishandled elephas, 
elephant, this also being an invented incident. 
Before leaving consideration of the first visit of 
Germanus, note that his companion was St Lupus, 
which might be translated St Faolan, both meaning 
“wolf”; and he and Germanus “ filled the island 
of Britain with the fame of their preaching and 
virtues,” says Bede. 

Zimmer points out the relation between the 
names recorded of St Patrick, He says Succat 
seems to have been his British name, meaning 
“ready for battle,” ‘ warlike”; Palladius is a 
Romanised translation of his British name, Cothrige 
(Cathrige), “battle king,” its Gaelic equivalent.2 We 
know there was a Celtic god Sucellus, a hammer- 
bearing god, but there is no record of a female 
to correspond to Pallas. Pallas as a guide in war 


1 Manners of the Germans, c. 11. 
* Origines, quoted Lewis and Short, barrus. 
* Celtic Church in Britain and Ireland, p. 37. 
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might well form the root of a name meaning “ war- 
like”; Palladius is, however, more a parallel name 
to, rather than a translation of, Succat or Cathrige. 

That we are entitled to bring Cian from Scotland 
appears distinctly in the “Colloquy.” Donn mac 
Midir, tellmg Finn who were the leaders of the 
Tuatha De, who came to fight the Fenians yearly, 
mentions “ Cian and Coban and Conn, three sons of 
the king of Sidh Monaidh, over from Scotland ” ; 
and Ossian, detailing the division of Ireland by 
Tuathal and Fiacha, mentions Lugh as the son of 
“Cian mac Cainte (satirist) from beyond (anall, 
‘over to this side’), which expression would apply 
to Ireland from Scotland.” ! 

From the name of the district Magh Circinn has 
been deduced a name for one of the seven sons of 
Cruithne, the first of the Picts, Cirig, like Fib from 
Fife, Cat from Caithness, &c. 

It is interesting to find the name Christopher an 
important one in that very district. If we turn 
back to the extract from Wyntoun, it will be seen 
that the name of one of the leaders of the com- 
batants was Cristy Johnesone—z.e., Christopher, 
the son of John. All know that Perth 1s called St 
John’s Town. It is surely clear that these legends 
connected with the locality of the Fortrennibh have 
as strong a flavour of heathenism about them as of 
Christianity ; and though it would be hard perhaps 
to prove, yet there is much that suggests a Chris- 

1 Silva Gadelica, translation, pp. 165, 225. 
O 
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tianity older than any of the records, and Boece’s 
date for the taking of the faith by the Scots—viz., 
203—may not be so far out. That it was any- 
thing like modern Christianity cannot be said. 

King in his ‘ Gnostics’ figures and describes a 
gem in his own possession, which, when looked at 
at first, is an exact representation of “the Good 
Shepherd” with the lamb upon his shoulders, but 
which from certain particulars is seen to be the 
Egyptian Anubis. This identification of the char- 
acteristics of Christ in Anubis explains another 
sketch found, roughly scratched, on the plaster of a 
house buried in ancient times under the buildings of 
the Palatine of Rome. It represents a jackal-headed 
man with his hands outstretched, in front of him a 
Latin cross, beside him a man in a simple tunic with 
the inscription “ Alexamenos worships God.”! King 
quotes Tertullian: “Like many others, you have 
dreamt that an Ass’s Head is our god. But a new 
version of our god has lately been made public at 
Rome, ever since a certain hireling convict of a 
bull- fighter put forth a picture with some such 
inscription as this, ‘The god of the Christians, 
ONOKOIHTHE.’ ” 

He was depicted thus: ‘ With the ears of an ass 
and with one of his feet hoofed, holding in his hand 
a book, and clothed in the toga.” King goes on to 
show that the Christians themselves transferred 
this accusation to the Gnostics, for at the close of 


 Gnostics and their Remains, title-page and p. 279 
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the fourth century Epiphanius asserted “that the 
Gnostic Sabaoth has, according to some, the face of 
an ass, according to others that of a hog. Sabaoth 
was held by the Gnostics as the national god of 
the Jews.” } 

Bede tells us about Bishop Cuthbert, ‘ faithfully 
copied from what I found written of him by the 
brethren of the Church of Lindisfarne” In his 
‘Keclesiastical History’ we find much the same 
story as we have seen already narrated of Cuthbert 
in Perthshire, how he dug a pit in the floor of his 
cwelling where there was no hope of water, but next 
day it was full, and affords plenty to this day. This 
was while he was a hermit in the island of Farne. 
Cuthbert, of course, is a Northumbrian saint, but 
we have him as well among the southern Picts 
as among the northern, as shown in the name Kirk- 
cudbright. Cuddy is colloquial for Cuthbert, and it 
also means ‘‘anass” Jamieson gives us as Scottish 
cud, ‘‘a strong staff,” a cuddy-rung for “a cudgel” ; 
and we found the saint in Perthshire flourishing one 
to some purpose. It is suggested that “ cudgel,” 
English, and cuigeal, “a distaff,” are the same word, 
connected with cuaill, ‘a pole,’ Gaelic; but it 
seems hard to believe that this dog-headed or ass- 
headed divinity has come down to us in the name 
of this Northumbrian saint with a name _ probably 
meaning “ war-shield,” guthbord. 


1 Gnostics and their Remains, p 230. 
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FREQUENT allusion has been made to fire and the 
name Aedh, U, Hugh, which, reaching through the 
whole of British Celtdom, shows that fire held and 
retained a prominent position in the sacred mys- 
teries. No simile is more common than to speak of 
“the fire of passion,” “the flame of love,” similes 
quite as old as the Roman occupation of Britain. 
We would connect with this idea the derivation 
of the branch-carrying of which we have already 
spoken. U Mor, the great Hugh, was the leader of 
the #1 Bolg who reached the west coast of Ireland. 
A good deal has been said of the knights of the 
Red Branch of Ulster: O’Curry makes it the Royal 
Branch. Of this order the most prominent were 
called Cu, “dog.” In speaking of Lugh Long-hand, 
there has been shown some reason for connecting 
the “long-hand” of this great Irishman with the 
latter part of the Roman name Lucullus, as if it 
were from wileann, the Gaelic “elbow,” connected 
with the Latin ulna, “the arm,” ell measure, say a 
yard. The Gaelic for Ulster is Uladh, and O’Reilly 
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gives the same word for “‘a pack-saddle, a straddle” 
—that is to say, something with an angle in it, 
like utleann, which also signifies ‘‘an angle.” In 
this connection it is notable that the other half of 
the north of Ireland, and the great opponent of 
Uladh, was Connacht. 

According to the account given in the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine’ in 1795, it is clear that as lately 
as 1782 the summer solstice, 21st June, was in - 
some districts of Ireland, at all events, almost uni- 
versally distinguished by the lighting of material 
fires. The date shows this to have been of a non- 
Christian origin; but the same may be said to be 
as clearly shown in the Christmas-day celebrations 
of the birth of Christ, to which even Scottish 
Presbyterianism has to a certain extent returned. 
Very few but admit that Christianity develops like 
all other science, and among so mixed a population 
as that of Lowland Seotland during the Roman 
occupation, we may conclude that “the Scots beliey- 
ing in Christ” would have difficulty in clearing 
themselves, to say nothing of their neighbours, of 
previous beliefs. Is it not perfectly clear that the 
groundwork of the Irish story of the Fomorian, 
Balor Birugderc, of the second battle of Moytura, 
Balor of the Piercing Eye (Evil Eye), influences the 
beliefs of many good Christians in Scotland at this 
very moment? We have only to look into the New 
Testament to see sufficient reason for looking upon 
fire as a symbol of Christ. John the Baptist, who 
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baptised with water, said that Jesus ‘shall baptise 
you with the Holy Ghost and with fire” (Luke im. 
16); and in the same Gospel Jesus Himself says, 
“Tam come to send fire on the earth; and what 
will I, if it be already kindled?” (xii. 49.) If that 
statement was metaphorical, we see in the Acts of 
the Apostles that it became a physical fact. On 
the day of Pentecost, now Whitsuntide, apparently 
all Christians at that date were gathered in one 
place—‘‘ Suddenly there came from heaven a sound 
as of the rushing of a mighty wind, and it filled all 
the house where they were sitting And there 
appeared unto them tongues distributing themselves 
(or parting asunder), like as of fire; and it sat upon 
each one of them. And they were all filled with 
the Holy Ghost, and began to speak with other 
tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance” (Acts 
ii. 1-4). Not only the Son but the Father also was 
represented as fire: “And the Angel of the Lord 
appeared unto Moses in a flame of fire out of the 
midst of a bush: and he looked, and, behold, the 
bush burned with fire, and the bush was not con- 
sumed.” Moses turns aside to see this “ great 
sight,” and it is no longer an angel but God Him- 
self who “called unto him out of the midst of the 
bush” (Exod. ui. 2-4). 

When the children of Israel started through the 
wilderness, “the Lord went before them by day in 
a pillar of a cloud, to lead them the way; and by 
night in a pillar of fire, to give them light” (Exod. 
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xl. 21). This is quite a different fire from that 
described in Ezekiel: ‘‘ And I will send a fire on 
Magog, and among them that dwell carelessly in 
the isles ; and they shall know that I am the Lord” 
(xxxix. 6). The first was an instructing fire, a 
leading fire; the second, more that described in 
Deuteronomy (iv. 24): “The Lord thy God is a 
consuming fire, even a jealous God.” Horeb, the 
locality of the burning bush, is a mountamous name 
meaning “he is high, or firm”; but seeing Moses 
at the time of this incident was in Egypt, a con- 
nection has been shown between the name of the 
mountain and that of the Egyptian Horus carried 
over the Nile by the dog-headed Anubis. Horus 
has been identified as Cupid. Isis, his mother, was 
the goddess of the Earth, and the inventor of the 
cultivation of wheat and barley. In Greece she 
was worshipped as Pelagia, “the ruler of the sea,” 
and her worship is known as having been practised 
in Rome fifty-eight years before Christ. Apuleius, 
in what he calls his ‘“‘ Milesian Narration,” meaning 
of course “facetious,” after the Ionian people so- 
called, proves that her worship was in full swing 
there in his time, the second century, though from 
its first introduction it had suffered considerable 
persecution, and only gave way on the introduction 
of Christianity. Those initiated in her mysteries, 
in the public processions wore masks representing 
the heads of dogs. Her worshippers carried the 
sistrum, that jingling branch of such lascivious 
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import that its Greek name, cetatpov, was used to 
signify “a brothel.” Plutarch tells us, further : 
“On the summit of the concavity of the sistrum 
they carved a cat having a human face; and on the 
under part, below the rattling rods, they placed 
on one side the face of Isis and on the other 
that of Nephthys, obscurely signifying by these 
faces generation and death: for these are the 
mutations and motions of the elements. But 
by the cat they indicated the Moon, on account 
of the diversity of colours, operation by night, 
and fecundity of this animal For it is said 
that she brings forth one, afterwards two, three, 
four, and so adds till she has brought forth 
seven; so that she brings forth twenty-eight in 
all, which is the number of the illuminations of 
the Moon”? 

Isis’ son, Horus, is often represented with her as 
a fine naked boy, holding the forefinger on his 
mouth. That the representations of the Virgin 
and Child may be said to be. the direct successors 
pictorially of Isis and Horus there can be no manner 
of doubt. | 

Tacitus informs us that the Germans worshipped 
Isis; but this is doubtless another case of using 
a name with a signification comprehensible to the 
Latins rather than the barbarian one, Hertha. Fer- 
Fi’s timpan had three strings, and this was the 


* Metamorphosis, or Golden Ass of Apuleius, Taylor’s translation, 
p. 262. 
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number of rods that rattled in the sistrum; and 
Cnu Deroil, Finn’s dwarf harper, had an instrument 
only “three hands’ breadth in height, and it was 
called ‘Crann Ciuil,’ the musical tree or branch.” ! 
We identify these instruments with Isis’ sistrum. 
It will be remembered that the Aitheach Tuatha 
had for their chief a cat-headed man, Cairbre Cinn- 
Cait, explained by the human - faced cat on the 
summit of the concavity of the sistrum. Now, 
Cairbre was a son of the king of Lochlann, what 
was subsequently called a Viking, and his name 
means either the ‘‘ chariot-man ” or the “‘ boat-man.” 
In the description of the rites of Isis at Corinth, 
Apulieus describes the launching of a ship, “ most 
artificially fabricated,” adorned, purified by fire, 
filled with copious gifts, aud allowed to drift out 
of sight.? 

Is it not possible that the small gold boat recently 
the subject of dispute between the British Museum 
and the Irish—now returned to Ireland, where it 
was found—is a representation of this ship of Isis, 
and a representation of the euhemerised Arc, Ere, 
the forefather of all the Gael supposed to have 
invaded Argyleshire from Ireland? The worship of 
Isis had for its basis the ‘“‘ mutations and motions 
of the elements”: and when the servile Aitheach 
Tuatha swore allegiance, as long as the sea sur- 
rounded Ireland, to the Irish nobles, we are told 


1 O’Curry, Manners and Customs, vol. in. p. 324. 
2 The Golden Ass, p. 274. 
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they swore by all the elements, heaven and earth, 
sun and moon.! 

To point out the influence of the worship of Isis 
upon the “ productions” of the Celtic Church in our 
British Islands, we cannot apparently do better 
than quote the following from King: “ Her [Isis] 
devotees carried into the new priesthood the 
ancient badges of their profession—‘ the obligation 
to celibacy,’ the tonsure, the bell, and the surplice 
—omitting, unfortunately, the frequent and com- 
plete ablutions enjoined by the older ritual. The 
holy image still moves in procession as when Juvenal 
laughed at it [vi. 5380], ‘escorted by the tonsured, 
surpliced train’ Even her proper title ‘ Domina,’ 
exact translation of the Sanscrit Jsz, survives with 
shght change in the modern ‘ Madonna’ (Mater- 
Domina). By a singular permutation of meaning, 
the flower borne in the hand of each, the lotus, 
former symbol of perfecton (because in leaf, flower, 
fruit it gave the figure of the Circle, as Jamblichus 
explains it), and therefore of- fecundity, is now in- 
terpreted as signifying the opposite to the last— 
virginity itself. The tinkling sistrwm, so well 
pleasing to Egyptian ears, has unluckily found a 
substitute in that most hideous of all noise-makers, 
the clangorous bell. But this latter instrument 
came directly from the Buddhistic ritual, in which 
it forms as essential a part of the religion as it did 
in Celtic Christianity, where the Holy Bell was the 


Annals of the Four Masters, ap 106, note. 
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actual object of worship to the new converts. The 
bell in its present form was unknown to the Greeks 
and Romans; its normal shape is Indian, and the 
first true bell-founders were the Buddhist Chinese. 
Again relic-worship became, after the third century, 
the chief form of Christianity throughout the world, 
which finds its parallel in the fact that a fragment 
of a bone of a Buddha (that is, holy man in whom 
the deity had dwelt during his life) is actually 
indispensable for the consecration of a dagobah, or 
temple of that religion, equally as a similar particle 
of saintliness is a sme qua non for the setting-up 
of a Roman Catholic altar.” } 

The ear-to-ear tonsure was objected to as that of 
Simon Magus, as Bishop Ceolfrid informed Naitan, 
king of Picts, A.D 710;? and on the authority of 
Hippolytus (died 230), we learn Simon maintained 
jire to be the “principle” of all things, quoting 
Moses, who speaks of God as a burning and con- 
suming “fire.” Simon demonstrated this in the 
case of generation by arguing that “to be set on 
fire” is the term used to designate the desire of the 
act of generation and propagation. Now this “ fire” 
which is one, is changed into two. ‘For in the 
male the blood, which is hot and red, like fire ina 
visible shape, is converted into seed; in the female 
this same blood is converted into milk.” This doc- 
trine resulted in the followers of Simon asserting 


' King, Gnostics and their Remains, pp. 173, 174. 
* Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, Bk. V. c. xxi. 
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“that it is right to have intercourse with all women 
promiscuously, for they say ‘all land is land, and it 
matters not where one sows his seed so long as he 
does sow it.’ Nay, more, they pride themselves 
upon this promiscuous intercourse, afhrming that 
this is the ‘ perfect love, and quote the text, ‘The 
Holy of holies shall be made holy.’ For they hold 
that they are bound by no obligation as regards 
anything usually accounted wicked, inasmuch as 
they have been redeemed.” ! 


1 Gnostics and their Remains, pp. 59, 66, 69 


CHAPTER XI. 


WE have had to speak of Arthur’s hunt of the 
Twrch Trwyth, and have connected its peculiarities 
with a worship in which shaving the head between 
the ears was customary with some at least of its 
devotees. If it is to be considered as evidence that 
we are entirely wrong in our speculation, if we can- 
not trace all our traditions to one simple source, we 
must fail to convince any reader in this particular 
branch of our subject. 

In Cormac’s Glossary we learn, s.v., ‘“ Ore 
Treith ”—z.c., the name for a king’s son, for Triath 
is a name applied to a king; whence the poet said, 
“QOinach n-uire treith,’ “fair of a king’s son.” 
Cormac’s treith seems to be the Welsh tracth, ‘‘ the 
shore,” the Gaelic tragh, which may account for 
what seems an error. Having to handle a tradi- 
tional name, Cormac, so to say, was at sea. Triyth, 
the Twrch’s Welsh epithet, is lye, urine,—the usual 
lye in old days, and still used as a purificant. 

Ore has many meanings. In the Highland 
Society’s Dictionary it is “a little hunting-dog,” 
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and Windisch gives “orce, a lap-dog ; orcnee” also. 
O'Reilly gives as its meaning “a salmon,” “a pig,” 
“a whale” (in Gaelic called “a sea-pig”), “‘a prince.” 
Zeuss tells that oveun is “slaughter,” ‘“ murder”; 
oirenid, ‘slaughterer,” ‘‘ murderer.” Armstrong 
does not translate it dog or pig, but says orchan, 
‘an incantation.” In Irish orrtha, “a prayer” or 
“charm,” is pronounced arrtha. To describe aman 
as a pig was not uncomplimentary. Cormac ex- 
plains this, for he says, ‘‘ cumlachtaig ”—z.e., name 
for a young pig, when he seeks his dam to suck 
her teats—‘‘ quasi cum lacte ambulans, unde dicitur 
cumlachtach,’— the man munificent, who gives 
something to every one, as a sow dispenses her 
milk to those who seek it; a princely man, in fact. 
We suggest, then, that Cormac’s ore treith is best 
translated “shore pig,” or “shore boar” perhaps. 
If we consider the history of the Vikings, it will 
be seen how they would give some reason to ascribe 
to them the name Ore. If the leader was munifi- 
cent, he was ore, a prince; if he was an invading 
enemy, he carried on orcun, slaughter, murder. The 
sea was his habitation, like the whale’s, or, for the 
matter of that, salmon. 

There is another meaning for orca, “the calf of 
the leg.” 

On page 197, in speaking of the dispute between 
Eoghan, son of Bare-Ear, and Lugaidh about Fer-fi, 
mention was made of three battles fought in the 

Windisch, Irische Texte, i. (Worterbuch, s.7.). 
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time of Bare-Har—Ceann-abrat, Magh-Mucruimhe, 
and Crinna. In the second of these Lughaidh mac 
Con, with his foreigners and Beinne Bret, kill the 
seven sons of Bare-EKar. O'Flaherty says that a 
Carbre wounded Lughaidh on the leg, from which 
he was ever after lame. O’Curry tells us that Mac 
Con’s shield was always fastened to his leg, and the 
nasc, band, was gold, and there were seven chains 
of red bronze attached to the band, and there was 
a champion at the end of each chain whose support 
and obedience were commanded by him when going 
to battle. When each of them entered on his com- 
bat, this band and the seven chains out of it were 
used to prevent any one of them taking the place 
of the other, because (in such a case) they were 
immediately drawn back. This nase could not be 
taken in pledge.2? The nase is evidently the im- 
portant thing in this story. Now, Lughaidh it was 
who instituted the Lugnassad in honour of Tailltiu, 
Taillte, daughter of Great Plain, king of Spain, who 
was wife of Horseman, son of Ark, the last king of 
the Fir Bolg, and subsequently wife of the Rough 
Horseman, chief of the Tuatha De, he himself being 
son of Ethne, Ethlenn, according to Cormac. Ith 
is “corn,” wzthlann is a “granary,” also spelt zodh- 
lann. The old genitive of ith is etho, etha;* and 
here remark the first Lughaidh in Irish history was 


1 Ogygia, vol. mc Ixv. 
2 Manners and Customs, vol 1 p. 331, note. 
3 Windisch, Irische Texte, sv. 
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mac Ith, “who with a crew of one hundred and 
fifty men was sent to explore Ireland previous to 
the Milesian invasion.” ! He composed an elegy on 
his wife Fail (enclosure, pig-sty), who died on 
account of seeing her husband naked. Fail was 
daughter of Milesius.2 In the ‘Rennes Dindsen- 
chas,’ the Lughnasad were instituted to commem- 
orate Lugh’s two wives, Nas and Boi, daughters 
of Ruadri (Red King), son of Caite, king of Britain.® 
Cat was one of the sons of Cruithneach (wheat). 
The word nassad is shown to be connected with the 
Latin nevus, a tying or binding together, a legal 
obligation.* Lugh’s other wife, Boi, we may con- 
clude, is bord, a vow, an oath. The Lughnasad is 
the same as the Norse Hlafmaesse, the Bread Mass 
of the Gule of August ° This Scandinavian connec- 
tion takes us north to the Orcades, and so back to 
the orca, ‘‘ the calf of the leg.” In connection with 
the name Cian, we have shown what the lee may 
mean. A shielded leg, however, was customary 
among the Roman soldiery, and the protection was, 
in Latin, called ocvea, worn by the heavy-armed 
Romans on the right leg, the Latin word being 
derived from the Greek oxpis, a prominence. In 
Greek, the leg between the knee and the ankle is 
KVTLE, KYNLLS 1S * 
jecting limb” of a mountain; and as ods, “foot,” is 


‘a greave,” and xvypos, “the pro- 


' Ossianic Society Transactions, vol. v. p 266, note. 
2 Ibid, p. 238 * Revue Celtique, vol. xv. p 318. 
* Hibbert Lectures, p. 415. § Ebid.; pr 443 
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used for the lower part of a mountain, so “ the pro- 
jecting limb”—leg—was properly applied to the 
parts above.’ 

Lug was more important on the Continent than 
in Ireland, to judge from the cities to which he 
gave his name; and at Lugduna on the Rhone, 
Lyons, as Rhys has pointed out, the festival held on 
the Ist of August in honour of the deified Augustus 
simply superseded an older feast held that day in 
honour of Lug.? Lug’s connection with leg-cover- 
ings is also not peculiar to Irish story. A certain 
Ureico built a temple at Uxama, now Osma, in 
Spain, for the Lugoves, and made a present of it to 
a college of cobblers.? In Wales the three golden 
cobblers of the isle of Britain were Caswallon, son 
of Beli, Manawydan, son of Llyr, and Lleu (Lug) 
respectively. In Whitley Stokes’s translation of 
the second battle of Moytura (the Plain of Towers), 
he gives us the following information in the Index 
of Names:* “ Lug (Luce, Luch, Lugh, Luog), son of 
Cian little dog, ore, lap-dog (Mass dog ?), gen. Logo 
(corruptly), Logai. ... Invented Fidhchell (Fer 
Fidh? chess generally) and ball-play and horseman- 
ship.” A gloss in Harl. 5280, f. 69b, on the word 
lethswanach, whieh Rhys ingeniously corrects into 
lethstanach, states that a “red colour used to be on 
him from sunset to morning.” Another evidence of 


1 See Liddel and Scott’s Greek Lexicon 
2 Hibbert Lectures, p. 421. 3 Ibid., p 424. 
4 Revue Celtique, vol xu. p 127 
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the importance of Lug’s legs is given in the account 
of the battle of Cenn-febrat, where he was wounded 
on the calf. Lug had a Fool. ‘Alike in shape 
and figure was the Fool (Druth) to Mac-con. The 
Fool, with Lug’s diadem and raiment on, to save 
Lug, because if he fell his army would be routed, 
gave as his reason for assuming his dress that Lug’s 
opponent ‘will be seeking thee throughout the 
battle, and if he see thy shin, thou wilt surely be 
slain.’ That is done. The Fool is killed, but Hogan 
knew that it was not Lugaid whom he had slain. 
Thereafter he turns to seek him. ‘The battle was 
broken!’ says every one. ‘Lugaid has fallen.’ ‘That 
is true; Lugaid is routed.’ Then Eogan beheld 
through the host Lugaid’s two shins like the snow 
of one night, because of the brightness of his two 
shins.” 

The bright object with two projecting limbs is 
the moon, and we have seen that another of the 
golden cobblers of Britain was Manawyddan, son 
of Llyr, Moon, son of the Sea?. 

To show the play upon names, after the injury 
to his limb Lug flies to Scotland with a small 
party. Though hospitably entertained by the 
king and fed on swine’s flesh, Lug, desiring to 
conceal himself, ordered his men to act as if all 
were equal. To discover the chief the Scotsman 
hits on the device of offering them each a red 
raw mouse with its hair on to eat. Under threat 


1 Revue Celtique, vol xin p 441. 
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of being killed they valiantly attack their mice; 
but there was ‘one unhappy man who would vomit 
when putting the tail of the mouse to his lips.” 
“A sword across thy throat!” says Lugaid. ‘“ The 
eating of a mouse includes its tail.” Then the man 
swallows the tail of the mouse. Though he had 
himself swallowed his mouse, tail and all, his 
having exerted his authority showed who he was.! 
LInchaidh is in Gaelic ‘ mice.” 

The seven champions chained on Lug’s “legal 
obligation” (p. 224) were doubtless the seven sons 
of Cruithne, who, according to the additions to 
the ‘ Historia Britonum,’” divided the north of 
Britain among them—Cait, Ce, Cirig, Fib, Fidach, 
Fotla, Fortrenn,—and Onbeccan, son of Cait, took 
the sovereignty over all. 

Stokes, commenting on O’Davoran’s “07¢.1. muce, 
a pig,” says probably ore has lost an initial p, and 
is the equivalent of Latin porcus. If the word was 
used as pore in British, we might expect it to 
appear in Gaelic as core. ven if the specula- 
tions of the writer are incorrect, letters, like its 
Church, must have passed to Ireland from Roman 
Britain. In Ogmic character the Welsh mab, map, 
‘a son,” is written with a final g—madq, “a son.” 
Grammatically the only relationship between q 
(koppa) and p is in their shape, the former being 
a guttural, the latter a labial. One wonders how 


' Revue Celtique, vol. xiii p 447 
* Chronicles of the Picts and Scots, p. 23. 
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the Gael changed map into mag, and Latin quid 
into cid. Their first grammarians eliminated p 
from the alphabet, but adopted the Latin g. When 
the knowledge of letters had been introduced, and 
in words not Gaelic where a p occurred, is it 
impossible that the sound of the known q was 
accepted for the unknown , and pore would be- 
come corc, as guid, ‘‘what,” was cid? Such a 
sequence of reasoning would be purely literary, 
and must have been excogitated before the name 
(P)atrick was recognised in Ireland. Strange to 
say, however, we do find his name beginning with 
C, “Cathrig,” otherwise traditional ‘“ Cothridge,” 
possibly a purely literary invention of a name 
supposed to be derived from cath, “battle,” rig, 
“ king,” 

In the case of the name of a person or of a 
species, the p in British, the c in Gaelic, when 
initial, might be dropped, for the following reason. 
Map becomes ap, as a prefix P—Price, Pritchard ; 
and in Gaelic mac, gen. mic, becomes ic, as a 
prefix C, K, @—Cermode, son of Dermot; Kegeen, 
son of Aedhagain; Quayle, son of Phaill, as we 
write it in Scottish. On this system orc might, 
for the story-teller’s purpose, become the simple 
noun p-ore, c-orc, the young of orc, “a pig”; 
banbh (p. 115). 

We have mentioned a tale of Lug being in 
Scotland to get assistance. A parallel story is 
told of a Core, the son of Lug, which we take to 
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show that the names are the same—that is to say, 
that both have a common connection, the C being 
responsible for Core appearing as ‘‘son” of Lug! 
The name Corc is found once in an Ogmie inscrip- 
tion as Curc; both forms appear in literature. 
Every one knows that a portion of Munster is 
called Cork; and in conformity with Fortrenn 
being called after the men who inhabited it, Magh 
Circinn after its inhabitants, so Cork, meaning 
“mic Ore,” abbreviated to Core, meaning “sons 
of pigs,” seems to give us the derivation of the 
name; and Corkaguiney would be “sons of the 
pigs of Duben”—the same as ‘“ mucoi Dovinia.” 

Having no desire to speak disrespectfully of our 
Munster kindred, we would point out that the 
Pictish name Talorgan, Talergan, Talargan, if to 
be divided Tal-org-an, may represent the Gaelic 
taue, “strong,” “stout” ;? orc, “a pig”; an, “de- 
scendant,” as in Gaulish names, and probably as 
in Fill-an, &c., and so would mean a “ descendant 
of the stout pig.” 

To come down to the present, let us consider a 
riddle current in the West Highlands. ‘Tri muic 
dhubh dhubh. Te dol thun an iar, agus te dol 
thun an deas. Bin oidhche ann mus tomhais thu 
e.” Answer: ‘Tri soithichean.” (Three black, 
black pigs. One going towards the west, one 
going towards the south. It will be night before 
you guess it. Answer: Three vessels.) The pigs 


1 Macalister, Irish Epigraphy, Pt. I. p. 72. * Windisch. 
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are female, and the Gaelic word used in the answer, 
like its English translation, does not only mean 
“ships.” Orca is Latin for a species of whale, 
and is also applied to a big-bellied vessel. We see 
thus that the idea of comparing capacious vessels 
and large animals is at least as old as the Roman 
occupation of Britain. Orcades, the Orkneys, may 
thus quite well mean the Whale Islands: one of 
the Shetlands is Whalsey, Whale Island, now. 
We have seen how in tradition the Picts are in 
their origin connected with the Orkneys. Orcus 
is the Latin hell; in Gaelic the devil is called 
“ An Riabhach,” the brindled, streaked one. 

All know that the word “ pig” means in Scotland, 
in Gaelic as well as Lowland dialect, “an earthen- 
ware vessel.” O’Reilly gives “pighead” both for 
a magpie and an earthen pitcher. In Scottish 
Gaelic piocaid is “a pickaxe,” pioghaid is “a mag- 
pie,” Latin pica. Using a pickaxe on a millstone 
is called breacadh, ‘spotting,’ making a Pict of 
it—or making it “ freckly,” for the matter of that. 
The Latin pica itself, apparently, comes from pingo, 
“TIT paint,” ‘I tatoo,” as in the case of the 
Agathyrsi. 

“Pig” is applied to another defensive receptacle 
other than a ship. In Scott’s ‘Tales of a Grand- 
father’ (vol. i. p. 107), he describes it as a shed 
rolled upon wheels, ‘ with a roof of peculiar strength, 
which, from resembling a ridge of a hog’s back, 


1 Lewis and Short, s v. Pingo, 
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occasioned the machine to be called a sow.” The 
Earl of Salisbury, attacking the Countess of March 
in the Castle of Dunbar, having advanced such a 
machine against the walls of the castle, Black 
Agnes shouted out—‘ Beware, Montagow, for far- 
row shall thy sow.” She dropped a rock on the 
machine, and spoke of the men who hastened out 
of it as its “pigs.” This was really the Roman 
vinea, which Cesar tells us he used against the 
Atuatici, supported by a specially large ‘“ tower,” 
for use in the same way.! The Irish corc has 
itself the meaning of a vessel, being translated 
“cauldron.” 

In Ogmic inscriptions the most common word 
next to maqt, son of, is mucor. Macalister reasons 
that muco had a honorific meaning, and suggests 
it as “tribal representative,” “head of the clan” ; 
and after pointing out how syntax is inverted, 
he says, “The whole subject of the syntax of the 
inscriptions on the early Goidelic monuments is 
probably the most elusive branch of their study.” * 
He also in several places calls attention to a cer- 
tain amount of “‘agglutinism,” and supposes it to 
be caused by those using it having a hereditary 
tendency thereto owing to a pre-Goidelic ancestry. 
We suggest that mucor means “shipmen” At 
p. 20 Macalister reasons from the fact that the 
‘“mucoi Dovinia” inscribed stones m Corkaguine 


1 Gallic War, Bk. II. c. xxx 
* Irish Epigraphy, Pt. II. p 30. 
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having their eponymous names uninterfered with, 
may be accounted for by the tribe here being 
strong in their own territory and able to protect 
their tribesmen’s tombstones, while in other dis- 
tricts a stone bearing the word mucoi was more 
liable to injury than others without it. The tribe 
here are those who appear as Fir Domhnann, the 
Viri Dominiorum of Nennius. The idea seems to 
be that Dovinia above mentioned is a genitive of 
the name of a goddess Duben. We have tried to 
show here that the name of the district ‘“‘ Corka- 
guiney,” and of those whose Ogmic tombstones 
retain “‘mucoi Dovinia,’” both poimt to some tradi- 
tional connection with what were called “ pigs.” 

There are other ‘‘Corca” besides those of Duben 
in Munster. In the south-west of Clare were the 
Corca Baskin, a name now obsolete. In south-west 
Cork the O’Driscolls were called the Corca Laighdhe, 
Laoighdhe, Loeghdhe. The latter as the Corca 
Lughaidh, and the others as Ua Baiscne, have some- 
thing m common; while we accept Lug as meaning 
light, so Baisene is connected with baoisg, boillisg, 
“to blaze,’ “shine brightly.” ‘ Baois” is libido 
carnis, so that Finn was from this point of view 
a descendant of concupiscence, a Scot. Ederscel, 
from whom descend the O’Driscolls, was a grand- 
son of Oilliol Olom.! Baiscne has been translated 
Vasconides, Basques. 

The question arises, What had boars to do with 


1 Annals of the Four Masters, a.p. 770, note. 
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“light”? The Swedish Freyr, the Danish Fro, 
called Fricco by Adam of Bremen, was, according 
to him, the giver of peace and pleasure—pacem 
voluptatemque—to mortals, and was represented 
by an ingens priapus; to him oxen were sacrificed. 
He had a boar, eber gullinburstz, boar golden bristles, 
who lighted the night lke day and drew the car of 
the god with the rapidity of a horse. ‘Tacitus tells 
us that figures of boars were carried by the Aestii, 
the inhabitants of Esthonia, on the Gulf of Finland, 
of which Revel is now the capital, as a protection, 
of whom he says their “dress and customs are the 
same with those of the Suevi, but then language 
more resembles the British.” He further tells us 
that they cultivated corn and other fruit of the 
earth with more industry than German indolence 
commonly exerts. 

Whether we can consider it as an evidence of a 
Finnish dialect haying been used in early days in 
Britain or not, the Esthonian peasantry now speak 
Finnish. From Anglo-Saxon poetry, we are in- 
formed by Grimm, we hear most about this “sign 
of the boar,” “gold pig.” We may be sure that 
comparison with it was considered complimentary 
when we find’ in the Arthurian romances a knight 
address his lady-love, “Ie heb u hever dan en ever- 
swin, al waert van finen goude ghewracht.” (Thou 
art dearer to me than an eber-pig that was worked of 
fine gold.) This “charm” would appear to have been 


1 Manners of the Germans, c xlv. 
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known in Britain in the time of Constantine, son of 
the British Helena, wife of Constantius, the avenger 
of Carausius on Allectus. Constantine, governor of 
Britain and Roman Emperor, is described as dream- 
ing “eofor cumble betheaht,” covered with the boar 
sign (cumble =symbol-um ?) ; he is said to have worn 
it also on his helmet. On his coinage is ‘“‘ Sol In- 
victus,” the unconquered sun. Its sacred character 
survived in England in the form of the “oath on a 
boar’s head” and in its introduction at banquets, a 
habit still customary in Oxford on Christmas-day.? 
Hofor is ebev in another form, and cumble reminds us 
at once of Finn’s father Cumhal, who again was son 
of Baoisgne, “ brilliance.” inn, find, means “ white.” 
The metal jfindrume, of frequent mention in the Irish 
romances, and translated ‘‘ white bronze,” seems to 
mean ‘‘ made white ”—that is, polished, brightened : 
if this guess is right, then jinn itself means “ bright.” 
But a boar’s head is not white. If we go back to 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, the mention of the 
“white tooth” of the boar shows how its head was 
notorious for something comparatively bright; and 
whatever the origin of the Latin ebur, “ivory,” 
where there was a knowledge both of Latin and 
German it required no great strain on the imagin- 
ative faculty to refer the brilliance of the ebur of 
the tusk to the head of eber, the boar. The tusk 
of the boar’s head probably suggested Finn’s “ tooth 
of knowledge,” and we must connect it with what 


1 Grimm, German Mythology, vol. i. pp 175-178 
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we have already mentioned represented Froh, the 
husband of Frigg, in Upsala. The ‘ Prose Edda’ 
says that in the twentieth generation from Thor 
Vodin, “whom we call Odin,” married Frigida, 
“whom we call Frigg.” This Frigida seems the 
source both of the Norse and of the Scotice Brigid, 
called the Irish Mary, the Latin form disclosing the 
reason of the ascription of chastity to the daughter 
of the Dagda—otherwise the daughter of Dubtach 
—‘the black” madonna(?). Reproduction is a 
necessity for the continuance of all life, animal and 
vegetable, and so ‘“‘the wild sow is in the corn,” 
meaning the wind is blowing over and waving the 
ripe ears, probably lets us see whence arose the con- 
ception of the ‘ golden bristles.”! All this goes to 
prove a connection between Lug, meaning “ light,” 
and those who could be considered as holding boars 
in veneration; but in Wales we actually have had 
Lugh run to ground in connection with “ Gold 
Bristles.” Lleu and Llew, “ light,” “ lion,” have been 
confounded, so that what was light appears in story 
as a wild beast, and, to quote Rhys, “that is the 
only form with which he is invested by the folk- 
lore of modern Snowdonia.” On the road from 
Caernarvon to Beddgelert is Llyn y Gadair, the 
lake of the seat of Aurwyrchyn, “ gold bristle.” In 
form like an ox, when the sun shone on his golden 
bristles no one could look at him. He was pursued 


by dogs and caught at Bala Deulyn in Nant-Llef, 


1 Grimm, German Mythology, vol 1i1 p. 76 
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the Valley of Lleu, proved by the fact that, in 
this valley, we are told in the ‘Mabinogion’ that 
Gwydion the “expounder’’(?)! discovered his son 
Lleu in the form of an cagle.2 If we look at 
the colour of the lion, it is not so difficult to 
comprehend why the yellow-bristled animal was 
taken for a lion ; 

The Anglo-Saxon cumble appears frequently on 
Danish and Swedish Runic stones in the plural. In 
Icelandic writers it is rare, but appears in the 
singular, kuml, kubl, kumbl. The primary meaning 
attached to it is that given above—‘‘a badge,’ 
“sion”; but in Scandinavia it has a secondary 


‘a i Sv @guptus lis SprchiGaver 


and so a monumental stone becomes a kuml: 


application to a ‘‘monument, 
“Thurmundr niout kubls,” Thormunder, enjoy thy 
kuml—i.e , rest in peace. In Icelandic this term 
for a symbolic stone was applied to a cairn, what 
in Irish appears as a brugh; and the expression 
blaetr kumbla, a worshipper of cairns, a wizard, 
was a term of abuse apparently even in heathen 
times. In provincial Icelandic a low hay - rick is 
called kuwm/. There was such a thing as a kuml-bui, 
“a cairn-dweller.”? In the ‘ Landnamabok,’ a cer- 
tain Leif warred in Ireland and found there a great 
earth-house. ‘‘ He went in, and it was dark till he 
saw the glitter of the weapon the earth - dweller 
held. Leif killed the man.” He was called Hjor- 


* See Hibbert Lectures, p. 276, note. 2 Thid, p. 404. 
* Cleasby and Vigfusson, Icelandic Dictionary, s.v. Kuml. 
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Leif or Sword Leif. Hjor poetically means “a 
head,” as in the expression “ Hjorr Heimdala,” the 
sword of Heimdal. Cave-dwellers, then, existed in 
Ireland in Viking times. 

The Tuatha De brought four things with them to 
Ireland—the sword and spear of Lugh, the cauldron 
of the Daghdha, and the Lia Fail. There can be no 
question of Lug’s connection with two of these, and 
the other two, though only the cauldron is ascribed 
to him, should be of the Daghdha. Now there was 
a certain Bran connected both with Welsh and Irish 
story, otherwise called Uthr Ben, the wonderful 
head, who also had a cauldron. In Wales he is 
styled ‘‘ the Blessed,” because he introduced Chris- 
tianity, as they say, but this may be a later idea of 
what was “‘ real knowledge” ; and we have seen that 
Lleu was the ‘‘son of the expounder.” Bran, the 
son of Llyr—that is, of the sea—was exalted from 
London, crowned King of Britain. Now the history 
of his cauldron was shortly this: A huge yellow- 
haired man had been in Ireland, but had made him- 
self obnoxious while in the service of its king by 
outrages, molesting the nobles and ladies, but could 
not be got to leave the country either by force or of 
his own free will. He had a wife hke himself. To 
get rid of them the Irish made them drunk in a 
specially prepared chamber of iron, which they sur- 
rounded with coals and heated red-hot. When the 
heat became unendurable the man forced his way 
through the plates and made his appearance to 
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Bran, carrying a cauldron on his shoulders.! The 
iron furnace business can only represent the manu- 
facture of the cauldron, which, when he had oppor- 
tunity, Bran presented to Matholwch, the good man 
of Ulster. Now the Daghdha’s cauldron was in 
company with the Stone of Fail, and Rhys remarks 
that the Daghdha’s character “lent itself to comic 
treatment, as, for instance, in a description of his 
making a heavy meal of porridge, of which he was 
over-fond.” ” 

Porridge was an eminently Scottish dish. We 
have the authority of St Jerome, A.D. 400, for this, 
as well as for the “ promiscuity” of the Scots and 
Attacots, already quoted. When treating of the 
Pelagian heresy, he attacks an unnamed critic of his 
commentary on Ephesians, ‘‘ Nor does this dullard, 
loaded with Scotch porridge, remember that we 
have said in that work: I do not condemn double 
marriages.” To judge from the word used, and 
translated ‘“ porridge,” puls, which is explained as 
the early food of the Romans before they made 
bread, ‘“‘ Scotch” porridge must have had some 
special characteristic, as is the case with ‘ Athole” 
brose. 

A hand-quern is in Gaelic, according to O’Reilly, 
brawn, Scotch Gaelic bra, brathainn, Welsh breuan, 
which also is the name for a carrion - crow, and, 
Cormac tells us, “ Bran —z.¢., ‘a raven.” Here, 


1 Mabinogi of Branwen, daughter of Llyr. 
* Hibbert Lectures, p 644. 
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then, we see how Bran and the Daghdha’s porridge- 
preparing apparatus included a stone, or stones, as 
well as a cauldron. The old Gaelic for a hand-mill 
is given in Windisch bro, gen. broon; and we find 
that the father of Ith (corn), the leader of the 
Spanish Gael, cousin of Milesius, was Brogan 
(Lrochann, “ porridge”), son of Bratha (a quern). 
Brogan saw Ireland from Braganza, in Portugal. 
His descendants, the Clanna Breogan, peopled the 
district, which gave its name to the great plain 
of Bregia, reaching from the Suir to the Boyne.! 
There can be no doubt that the principal thing 
about Bran was his head, and this, we are told, was 
a concentration of all musical talent,? which rather 
suggests the same idea as that which would be ex- 
pressed by saying the finest music is that of the 
dinner-bell. We must also remember that the Lia 
Fail was given to shrieking under the proper king of 
Ireland. In Welsh cloch is ‘‘a bell,” clog is “a 
stone”; in Gaelic cloch is “‘a stone,’ clog “a bell,” 
‘a head.” The word bran is itself associated with 
swine’s flesh. The name is applied especially to the 
head and belly piece of a pig cooked in a particular 
manner. It seems to mean literally ‘a rough lump 
of flesh,” a meaning which appears in the Italian 
brano, “a piece of flesh violently pulled away from 
the whole,” suggestive of the action of the raven 
or carrion-crow feeding. In Spanish, curiously, 


' Biash’s Ocghams, p. 27 
* See Hibbert Lectures, p. 269. 
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bran, also bren, is the same as salvado, ‘freed 
from danger,’ having attained salvation, as we 
may suppose Bran the Blessed had done This 
rather suggests that the name Bran, as we 
find it in the Welsh legend, is of Romance 
origin. 

That “brawn” as described above is the key 
to the description of Bran in the Mabinog of 
‘Branwen, daughter of Llyr,” is certain. The 
‘““swine-herds ” of the good man of Ulster report to 
him that ‘‘a wood have we seen upon the sea, ina 
place we never yet saw a single tree.” “This is 
indeed a marvel,” said he; ‘saw you aught else?” 
“We saw, lord,” said they, ‘a vast mountain 
beside the wood, which moved, and there was a 
lofty ridge on the top of the mountain, and a lake 
on each side of the ridge, and the wood, and the 
mountain, and all these things moved.” Matholwch 
refers to his wife Branwen, Bran’s sister, to explain 
what his swine-herds had seen upon the sea. She 
explains that the wood is “the yards and the 
masts of ships” ; the mountain, “blessed Bran, my 
brother, coming to shoal water, there is no ship 
that can contain him in it”; “on looking towards 
this island [Ireland] he is wroth, and his two eyes, 
on each side of his nose, are the two lakes on each 
side of the ridge.”1 Bran then was, as here de- 
scribed, the boar’s-head sign which protected these 
invaders of Ulster (?), and being common to the 


1 Mabinogion, vol. ini- p. 117. 
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whole fleet, no single ship could contain him on 
coming to shoal water. 

In the case of Twrch Trwyth, it has been pointed 
out that the hair-dressing apphances which he 
possessed point to those represented being tonsured, 
and presumably Christian, from the reference made 
in the story of Germanus and Vortigern. The 
Twreh was, however, not the original proprietor of 
the razor; he got it from an individual bearing 
the name of Yskithyrwyn Benbeadd, which, on the 
face of it, bears the meaning White-tusk Boar-head. 
The tusk and the razor are the same thing, and the 
whole is Bran,—the Eberswin, the Boar-sign, the 
protector of the Germanic Aestw, a name which, 
looked at from this boar’s-head story, suggests a 
connection with the Latin estuo, “to be in agita- 
tion,” a derivative of which is estuamum, “a 
creek,” from the ebb and flow of the tide in it; a 
vic, bay ; viking, baysman ; a shore-pig, in the case 
of the ore treath. 

Here we may point out, what Nutt has already 
made clear, the connection between the stone, 
cauldron, spear, and sword of the ‘Tuatha De and 
the Graal, described as a food-vessel, a stone, and 
an accompanying lance. Nutt considers (p. 21) 
“that the Christian legendary statements about 
the Grail talismans are really secondary, and 
intended to explain the importance attached to 
them in the story of their quest.” Let us note 

1 Popular Studies, No. 14, The Legend of the Holy Grail. 
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here some correspondences between the views above 
advanced and the account given in the ‘Grand Saint 
Graal.’ When it is brought to Britain it passes 
into the hands of Celidoine—change first vowel, 
Caledonian (?)—-who was the son of Nasciens— 
change first vowel, nesciens, ‘ ignorant,” — after 
whom it is said to have been called. Its keepers 
hand it over to Alain, ‘‘ the rich fisher,’ a boatman 
evidently. One of those closely connected with it 
is Petrus, the stone, ‘‘on which the Church is 
built” (?), who converts and marries a heathen 
princess, from whom descends Lot of Oreanie, the 
same as Lug. The lance in this story is a bleeding 
one, as we should expect, looking at the account of 


¢ 


the Crucifixion, and lot, Gaelic, is ‘‘a wound.” Lot 
is father of Gawain, smith, the pre-eminent hero in 
the earliest stages of the Arthurian cycle, and 
second only to Percival as hero of the Quest story 
(p. 71). Ultimately “the result is to put the hero, 
directly or indirectly, in possession of a fertile land” 
(p. 51), with which we may compare Bregia of the 
Clanna Brogan, or the country called after Lot 
himself, Lothian. 

How the King of Lothian comes to be made 
ruler of Orkney is sufficiently clear. In Tacitus’s 
‘Agricola’ he tells us that under this leader, then 
stationed on the confines of the Horesti—that is, 
operating from the Firth of Forth—the Roman fleet 
“sailed round the island” (c. xxxviii.), “discovering 
and subduing the Orcades, islands till then un- 
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known” (c. x.). In the Vortigern story Octa and 
Ebusa sailed round ‘the country of the Picts, laid 
waste the Orkneys, and took possession of many 
regions, even to the Pictish confines.” This ex- 
pedition is dated about a.p. 450. The additions to 
the ‘ Historia Britonum’ tell us that the children of 
Gleoin, son of Ercol, took possession of the island 
of Orec, were dispersed again from that island, 
and took possession of the north of the island of 
Britain.! The Irish story brings these sons of 
Gleoin through France to Ireland, says that they 
tatooed, that they cut down woods and the host 
of Fea Febach, that Eremon drove them out of 
Ireland, and then they conquered Alba from Cat to 
Forchu (Great Dog—Magh Circinn?). The Welsh 
say in the “ Bruts” that they were refused wives 
by the Britons, married Irish women, and from 
them have the Scots descended.? All this is 
merely copying one from the other, and the 
last version of the story is to be seen in Richard 
of Cirencester, who wrote in the latter half of the 
fourteenth century. He says the Orkneys were 
five in number to the north of Hibernia, and quotes 
Solinus as saying they were under one chief. ‘‘ The 
chief possessed no peculiar property, but was main- 
tained by general contribution; he was bound by 
certain laws, and, lest avarice should seduce him 
from equity, he learned justice from poverty, having 
no house or property, and being maintained at the 
1 Chronicles of the Picts and Scots, p. 23. 2 Tbid., p. 122. 
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public expense. He had no wife, but took by turns 
any woman for whom he felt an inclination, and 
hence had neither a wish nor a hope for children.” 
All this, of course, is merely a version of the story 
of the matriarchy of the Picts.!_ Boece tells us the 
same stories, but curiously enough says that Tacitus 
in the ‘Agricola’ “namys the Scottis cuming of 
Spanyeartis, and the Pichtis, of Almanis.”? If 
Boece is the first British historian who mentions 
Tacitus, he must have seen an edited text. 
Nennius also starts the Picts, so far as Britain is 
concerned, from Orkney. He says they first settled 
in the islands ‘“‘quse vocantur Orcades, et postea 
ex insulis vastaverunt regiones multas, et occupav- 
erunt eas mn sinistrali plaga Britannie.” The north 
coast of Scotland of the early geographers was in 
reality the west coast. Speaking of a later period, 
in his list of the twelve battles of Arthur, Nennius, 
in the name of the tenth of them, has a fairly 
clear reference to an estuary such as that in which 
the Twrch lost his “precious things.” The battle 
was ‘fon the banks of the river Trat Treuroit.” 
The ‘Irish Nennius’ calls the place shortly Rob- 
ruid. Trath, traeth is an estuariwn as defined 
on p. 241; treu, trev is ‘a homestead.” So much 
is clear; but as Dr Todd, in a note in the ‘Irish 
Nennius,’ says, “ It is difficult to meet the analogies 
of the ancient Welsh spelling preserved in rout, 


1 Richaid of Cirencester, Bk. I. c. viti. pars. 18, 19. 
* History of Scotland, Bk. I. ¢. iv. 
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rut.” He suggests the meaning ‘“unenclosed.” 
Looking at the Imsh name, 70 prefixed to sub- 
stantives is intensive; bruth is “rage,” “vlow,” 
‘‘a glowing mass,” such as would be the house 
of the intoxicated yellow-haired giant who brought 
the cauldron to Bran. But this does not help 
much with the Welsh, unless aw is connected 
with rhudd, “ruddy,” “crimson.” Arthur's next 
battle, the eleventh, was with the Picts called 
Cath Bregion, generally accepted as being in 
Lothian and connected with Edinburgh. ‘The 
twelfth was at Mons Badonicus, which Gildas 
says ‘prope Sabrinum ostium habetur.”! In spite 
of this distinct statement, Skene identified the 
locality as Bouden Hill, between Linlithgow and 
Torphichen. The character of the neighbouring 
estuary, the Forth, would fully justify a meaning 
for rut as vhwyth, ooze — the shore in_ that 
neighbourhood beimg remarkably shallow and slimy 
for a long distance at ebb-tide. 

Hitherto the boar sign has not been shown to be 
connected with the Roman troops, but it was so 
very markedly in the case of those who constructed 
the Vallum. As a fact, it was open to any one 
who saw the memorial stones on the line of 
Antoninus’ Wall to see that boars were in some 
way connected with it—not by interpreting the 
inscriptions, but by lifelike representations of the 
animal itself, these sculptures existing at the 


1 Historia Gilde, par. 26. 
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present day; and in more than one instance, con- 
joined with the figure of the boar is a tree, 
suggestive of the eburo, the yew-tree of the 
Eburones = Tungri. 

The three legions which completed the Vallum 
were the second, sixth, and twentieth. The second 
and twentieth came to Britain in 43. In 70 the 
twentieth was at Chester, and is believed to have 
been withdrawn from this country about the end of 
the fourth century to take part in the Getic war. 
The second and sixth were the last two Roman 
legions in Britain. After 395 the second was at 
Rutupz, Richborough, north of Sandwich, in Kent, 
and the sixth was still at York, which had been 
its headquarters nearly all the time it was in 
Britain. These legions, having been the centres 
of military authority for three and a half centuries 
in one island, having left their names in inscrip- 
tions, and not in single instances by any means, 
and having constructed the most advanced defence 
against the independent tribes, could scarcely avoid 
being sources of myths among the subsequent in- 
habitants. In almost all the twentieth legion in- 
scriptions there appears the figure of the boar; 
those of the second bear the Capricornus, sea-goat, 
already alluded to; those of the sixth are marked 
by the pelta, the Thracian shield in the form of 
a half-moon. All of these are to be found “con- 
jointly and severally” on the sculptured stones of 
Antoninus’ Wall. It would be difficult to find 
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anywhere better pabulum for a myth of a military 
character dealing with a boar, a brother of the 
moon, both children of the sea, as represented 
by the Capricornus—namely, that of Bran and 
Manawdyan, sons of Llyr. If we note in addition 
that when a warrior is represented he is frequently 
mounted, we see whence would come the traditional 
Eochaidh, horseman; and mounted men are even 
more frequently represented in the sculptures of 
later date, early Christian times, in the territory 
accepted as having been Pictish. 

Judging from the story already mentioned of 
Constantine’s connection with the boar sign, it 
seems to have been accepted as of general appli- 
cation. The Latin name of York, Eboracum, seems 
to show this; and the Saxon spelling, Epproc- 
Ebora-schrye becoming Euerpic-Schyre, Yorkshire, 
seems to introduce the Latin p of aper, “a boar,” 
into the name; bar being the Saxon for a boar— 
¢.g., Berkshire. 

Whether Eboracum is directly derived from the 
Latin ebur, ‘‘ivory,” or not, we have little doubt 
that the White Mount in which Bran’s head was 
to be buried, and so long as it remained there 
the island of Britain was to be safe from in- 
vasion, is an allusion to York having been the 
last-occupied station in the heart of the country 
by a regular Roman force. The Welsh story puts 
the White Mount near London; but we do not 
consider, from a folk-lore point of view, that the 
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distance between them takes away from the ap- 
positeness of our deduction. The shield, emblem 
of the legion garrisoning York, was sufficiently 
suggestive of the island never wanting a defence 
while the legion remained. 

Tacitus informs us of the Germans that “their 
line of battle is disposed in wedges.”! Vegetius 
explains this as a body of infantry, narrow in 
front and widening towards the rear, by which 
disposition they were enabled to break the enemies’ 
ranks, as all their weapons were directed to one 
spot. The soldiers called it “‘a boar’s head.” This 
tactical formation may have been used by the 
army in Britain. 

Welsh tradition, as has been mentioned, calls 
Bran ‘Blessed,’ and says he introduced Christ- 
lanity into Britain. When Hadrian built Aélia 
Capitolina, his New Jerusalem, dedicated in 136, 
on the gate which led to Bethlehem was sculptured 
a boar.” 

During the long years of the Roman occupation 
of Britain its legions must have been recruited some- 
where. Believing the story of Vortigern, and the 
invitation of the Saxons, Hengist and Horsa (stal- 
lion and mare), and Vortigern’s love affairs with the 
daughter of Hengist to be history of the Boece 
type—that is to say, a tradition localised and intro- 


1 Manners of Germans, c. vi. 


* Macalister, Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement. 
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duced at a time which seemed to fit it—Vortigemn 
may represent the Roman authority, say the em- 
peror himself, and the invitation to the Saxons the 
recruiting of the Roman troops from German sources. 
These having established ‘themselves, sending for 
their kindred, as Geoffrey puts it, “‘ Hengist in the 
meantime continued to invite over more and more 
ships, and to augment his numbers daily.”! In the 
case of Rowena, Vortigern was a Christian, and 
Christianity undoubtedly was well established at 
Rome long before the relinquishment of Britain, 
and the fault lay in that he married a heathen, 
and had a family already. 

We can scarcely leave this branch of the subject 
without alluding to the well-known story of Diar- 
mait and his death by a boar. ‘This boar was a 
son of Diarmait’s mother by the steward of Aengus 
of the Brugh, Diarmait’s half-brother therefore. 
After bis transformation into an animal he was the 
boar of Ben Gulban—that is, the boar of the Hill 
of the Beak. We wish to avoid as much as possible 
phallic allusions, so we do not go into this story in 
detail. The boar sign, however, received acceptance 
because it portended ‘‘good luck.” The name of 
Diarmait seems undoubtedly to be connected with 
the word cuermat, given by Toland as auspicium, a 
sien or token of success; and Legonidec gives the 
Breton ewrvad, from eur, “luck,” “ fortune,’ and 
mad, “good.” Compounded with dia or do, the 

BE, VI.'c. xi. 
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name seems to mean, “ with” or “ to” “good luck.” 
Now Diarmait was the son of Finn, the Fair One, 
who was the son of Cumhal, which we have com- 
pared with the eofur cumble, the boar sign of good 
luck. There is a family in Scotland who call 
themselves traditionally the children of Diarmait 
O’Duibhne, according to the spelling of J. F. Camp- 
bell. This family use as a crest a boar’s head, and 
their name is colloquially pronounced Cawmil; it 1s 
spelt Campbell, and has been variously derived from 
such words as cam, ‘‘bent,” bewl, “mouth,” “ wry 
mouth,” and campobello, “fair field,” the latter 
having fixed the modern spelling. Bran’s father 
was called Llyr Llediaith, Llyr of corrupt speech, 
and it is not impossible that the idea of the “ wry 
mouth” and of the ‘corrupt speech” influenced 
the family tradition which resulted in the adoption 
of the name. O’Duibhne is much more likely to 
have as its origin the Dovinia, Duben of pp. 232, 
255, than donn, brown. 

Bran is the Cornish for a crow, and Cormac 
tells us that it is a raven. The Book of Lecan 
copy of Cormac connects bran with brand, “a 
firebrand,” because both are black. Evidently 
this idea is not original with Cormac or with his 
commentator.! 

Button tells us that in time of storm the raven is 
said to fly so high and fast that electricity is 
developed at the point of its beak; a much older 


' Cormac’s Glossary, Stokes’s translation, sv. Bran. 
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authority, the Zend Avesta, says it ‘shines with 
light.”! The connection of the raven with Lug 
appears in what Rhys quotes from the pseudo- 
Plutarch as to the founding of Lugdunum. While 
the foundations were being dug, there appeared 
ravens fluttering about and occupying the neigh- 
bouring trees. From this circumstance the founder 
named the city, because, says Plutarch, “in their 
idiom they call a raven Aovyos”? Given the idea 
which connects bran, a crow, with brand, a burned 
stick, which, black as a crow, shines at the end with 
licht, the connection between Lug meaning “light” 
and ravens is fairly clear. 

According to the ‘ Mabinogion,’ Bran’s head when 
cut off continued to be as good a companion and as 
communicative as before. The same is related of 
the Scandinavian Mimer—Midir, foster-father of the 
Macan og'(?). Mimer was, according to the Norse 
mythology, the keeper of the fountain of wisdom, 
his control over which was unlimited. Mimer’s 
fountain contained the purest mead, the liquid of 
inspiration, poetry, and wisdom: he drank of it 
daily, while Odin had to pawn his eye for one 
draught of it. The situation of this fountain was 
in the Great-Ground, Jormungrund, which was in- 
visible from Hlithskjalf, Light (*) shelf, the celestial 
position of Odin. In order that the sun-god should 
know what was going on in that portion of creation, 
his messengers, the two ravens, Huginn and Muninn, 

1 Lajard, Mithra, p 356. * Hibbert Lectures, p. 428 
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names containing the idea of “thought” and 
“mind,” flew over these subterranean places daily. 
In connection with this we find that Finn had two 
dogs, one called Bran, the other Sceoluing, the 
latter name being apparently a derivative of sgevd, 
‘a narration, information,” and we do not hesitate 
to bracket them with Odin’s ravens. We thus per- 
ceive that two ravens were the medium of com- 
munication between Mimer (memor?) and Odin. 
Another story, however, says that the Vans cut off 
Mimer’s head and sent it to Odin, who, after chant- 
ing spells over it, preserved it, and it “told him all 
hidden things.” Mimev’s head, and the two ravens, 
fulfilled the same office for Odin, the office fulfilled 
by the head of Bran, and Odin, as we have said, hke 
Lug, represents “light” of the sun. In Greek 
mythology, the raven was an attribute of the sun- 
god Apollo, who, like Bran, was a musician, and the 
raven is frequently represented sitting on his lyre. 
In the Mithraic religious system, of Persian origin, 
Mithra was compared to a “wild boar” and to a 
‘“raven.”? Mithra undoubtedly represented the 
sun, and one class of his priests, the conductors 
of initiates, were styled “ravens.” Lucien tells 
us that the Scythians termed Pylades and Orestes 
coraces, ravens, because these birds, generally seen 
in pairs, were the tutelary genii of friendship. 
The object of the religious system of Mithra being 
to inculcate the most friendly feelings among all 


1 Gnostics and their Remains, p. 129. ? Ibid., p. 135. 
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classes, the official ‘‘ raven” was as a brother to 
the new member.! 

The ascription to a raven of the duty of a 
messenger and reporter is not without justifica- 
tion, when we remember that of all birds, with 
the exception of the parrot, it is the most capable 
of acquiring human speech. 

Others to whom ravens have been ascribed are 
Cuchullain, accepted as an impersonation of the 
sun, his name being interpreted “the dog of the 
smith Culan,’ and the son of Lug. Mimer, we 
must remember, was the ‘‘most excellent smith 
in the world.”* Urien of Reged—as we believe, 
Orion in the northern sky—had also an army of 
ravens, according to Welsh story, probably repre- 
senting the glowing points shown by the stars in 
the blackness of night. 

The wide sweep of the net for incidents in such 
stories as make up our book of Scotic Genesis is 
fairly exposed in the account of Bran crossing the 
river Linon, after reaching Ireland on his way to 
Matholwch. The nobles of Ireland determined to 
keep the river between them and the invader, 
because there was a loadstone at the bottom that 
neither ship nor vessel could pass over. Bran 
and his chiefs consult as to crossing, and they 
ask his counsel as to a bridge. ‘‘There is none,” 
said he, ‘‘except that he who will be chief let 
him be a bridge: I will be so.” He lay down, 

! Lajard, Mithra, p 361 ® Hibbert Lectures, p. 429. 
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hurdles were placed on him, and the crossing 
was effected! The idea of the loadstone was that 
it attracted to itself the bolts fastening a ship's 
planks, well illustrated in the curious old ‘‘ Ortus 
Sanitatis,” where a ship was depicted approach- 
ing a rock, evidently the loadstone, preceded by 
a shower of bolts from its own hull. The parallel 
story to the bridge statement is found in the 
first chapter of Gerald’s ‘Itinerary through Wales.’ 
The King of England, seeing from Haverford the 
mountains of Ireland in the distance, said, ‘“‘I will 
summon hither all the ships of my realm, and with 
them make a bridge to attack that country.” This 
version being told by an ecclesiastic of a Christian 
king, and not of a boar invader, a brother of the 
Moon’s, necessarily has a Christian application. The 
Prince of Leinster, hearing of the boastful speech, 
asking if the king ignored all higher power but his 
own,—in fact, made himself chief like Bran,—said 
he had nothing to fear from one who neglected the 
Deity. But why should these stories have been con- 
nected? We believe it is owing to the fact that 
it was William “ Rufus,” the “ Red-topped,” who 
is credited with the story, and so had some resem- 
blance to the glowing brand. Neither story is 
historical fact. 

We must now return to the battle of Magh 
Mucrimhe already mentioned. This tale, as told 
in the Book of Leinster, has been published by 


1 Mabinogion, vol. iii p. 118. 
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Whitley Stokes,’ and seems to offer support to the 
views here advanced. It is credited with having 
taken place in the year 195, and ended in the 
death of an Art (Arthur), head king of Ireland, 
and the seven sons of Bare-Ear, slain by Lugaidh 
mac Con, who “ took the land of Banba and reigned 
there thirty years.” The seven sons correspond in 
number at any rate with the seven sons of Cruithne, 
from whom were called the seven divisions of Scot- 
land, and we have already pointed out the probable 
identity of Banba with North Britain. It is said 
to have been fought between the Albanaich, as 
we would say Scotsmen nowadays, and the Gael— 
that name representing the Irishman, because Scot 
is believed, say in 195, to have meant lrishman. 
The details of Lugaidh’s tactics show that he had 
both Picts and Scots, whom he did his best to 
“roll into one,” as Canning described “ Will 
Waddle,” by chaining by the leg each Gael 
(? Scot) to each Albanach (? Pict). We are further 
told that he had two Britons to each Gael. 
Lugaidh thus commanded a British force, and his 
opponents were Munster men of the Corcolaid, of 
which, however, Lugaidh was himself one, and the 
word corc we have suggested as an Irish pore. 
That district is the one in which the Ogmic “‘ Mucoi ” 
seemed to be in highest honour, and is said to 
have been the territory of the goddes Duben 
(? Blackhead). Another tactical disposition, accord- 


1 Revue Celtique, vol. xin. p. 426 
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ing to our authority quoted, was the making by 
Lugaidh of holes in the ground, each containing 
a soldier with his spear broken in_ half, with 
which to thrust through the hurdles and sods 
by which the hole was concealed. This is an im- 
possible arrangement, and looks like a modification, 
whether purposely or by misconception, of the use 
of the dadzwm, the spiked holes of Ceesar at Alesia. 
There could be no stronger support of the theory 
here advanced than the fact, which has come to the 
knowledge of the writer since it was formulated, 
that at Rough Castle, on Antonine’s Wall, a series 
of these pits have been discovered nine feet long, 
three wide, and four deep. These may have been 
still exposed at the date of the writing of the Book of 
Leinster. ‘These pits are well shown in ‘The Illus- 
trated London News’ of the 14th November 1903. 
Now for the explanation. as given of the name 
‘“Mucrima” ‘Magh Mucrime, now pigs of magic, 
came out of the cave of Cruachain, and that is Ire- 
land’s gate of hell.” Cruachan means a conical 
hill, a mountaim-top ; the haunch, cova. After men- 
tioning some triple-headed and red birds of a de- 
structive sort that came out of it, the tale goes on: 
“Out of it, moreover, came these swine. Round 
whatever thing they used to go, till the end of seven 
years neither corn nor grass nor leaf would grow 
through it. Where they were being counted they 
would not stay, but they would go into another 
territory if any one tried to reckon them. They 
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were never numbered completely. ‘There are three 
there, says the one man. ‘More; there are seven, 
says another. ‘ There are nine there,’ says another. 
‘Eleven swine!’ ‘Thirteen swine!’ In that way 
it was impossible to count them. They could not 
be killed, for if they were shot at they used to 
disappear.” 

‘Once upon a time, then, (Queen) Maive of 
Cruachan and Ailill went to count them, into Magh 
Mucrime, to wit. They were counted by them 
afterwards. Maive was in her chariot. One of the 
swine leaped over the chariot. ‘That swine is one 
too many, O Maive,’ says every one. ‘Not this 
one, says Maive, seizing the swine’s leg; where- 
upon its skin broke on its forehead, and it left the 
skin in her hand along with the leg, and from that 
hour nobody knew whither they went. Hence is 
Magh Muc-rime (so-called).” 

The spelling of the name of the place is Mucrima, 
Mucroma, Mucrama; O'Flaherty in the ‘ Ogygia’ 
spells it Mucroimhe, all genitives; the nominative 
is Mucrom. Let the locality be in Galway, Gaelic 
Gaillimh, “ the foreigners’ country,” the name itself 
means ‘‘ pig of Rome.” 

If reference is made to p. 175, it will be seen 
that one of the names of the Dagda’s wife was 
“ Meabal,” translated disgrace. O’Davoran’s Gloss- 
ary sheds clear light on the meaning of the allied 
name of Connacht’s Queen. “ Mem, a kiss, that is 

1 Revue Celtique, vol. xiii. pp. 449, 551. 
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disgracing her, veste elevata.” “ Mebul,” pudendum 
muliebre. It is evident that the name ‘‘ Mebh,” 
written above in English “ Maive,” is a product of 
the imagination, from the roots mem, meb.} 

Lugaidh’s death is peculiar. He is said to have 
been bitten by a poisoned tooth of Bare-Kar’s, the 
result of which was that half of his head melted 
away. In this condition, leaning against a pullar- 
stone, Ferchess struck him with his spear on the 
forehead, ‘‘so that the pillar-stone at the back of 
him answered, and he became dry and lifeless.” 
The avenger of his death seven years after was 
Find hua Baiscni, “ white, descendant of effulg- 
ence,’ Finn mac Cumbhail, who is said to have 
been Lugaidh’s champion. 

The story contains much phallic imagery, and, we 
think, traces of differences of religious systems, pos- 
sibly of about the date 195, just seven years before 
the taking of Christianity into Scotland, according 
to Boece; and with this we may consider what 
O’Flaherty says as to the inhabitants of Corcolaid 
being the first to embrace Christianity before the com- 
ing of Patrick. Among these was Liedania, mother 
of Kieran of Saighir, of whom she was delivered in 
the year 352 “in an island of the sea.” The island 
he identifies with Cape Clear, but the name Liedania 
and the “island” are suggestive of Laudonia, called 
from Loth, who was superior of Orkney. 


‘ Archiv. Celt, Lexic O’Davoran’s Glossary, Whitley Stokes, pp. 413- 
474, 


CHAPTER XII. 


WE have seen that dogs, both as men and animals, 
have played a considerable part in the early tradi- 
tions with which we are dealing. 

British dogs are frequently alluded to as of great 
excellence by classical authors. Claudian speaks of 
them as “capable of overcoming bulls.” Nemesian, 
who flourished at Rome about 283, four years 
before Carausius was Augustus in Britain, says, 
speaking of their export for purposes of hunting— 

“Sed non Spartanos tantum, tantumve molossos 


Pascendum catulos; divisa Britannia mittit 
Veloces, nostrique orbis venatibus aptos.” 


Now let us look how this is used in tradition. 

Till the time of Diocletian the Scots and Picts 
reigned together in peace, but “it so happened 
that, on a day appointed, some nobles of both 
nations met on the confines of their respective 
countries, as they were wont, for the purpose of 
hunting; and when they had been coursing about 
hither and thither nearly a whole day, with their 

1 Celt, Roman, and Saxon, pp. 257, 258. 
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dogs uncoupled, in pursuit of game, a certain hound, 
which was accustomed to follow the blood-stained 
tracks of the quarry, was stolen away by the Picts, 
and incontinently found among them. The Scots 
asked to get it back, but they would not restore 
it; so they fell out, and the Scots strove to wrest 
it from them by force... . This, then, was the 
occasion and beginning of the first dissension be- 
tween them, who, for five hundred years, had lived 
harmoniously in a united peace, with their united 
powers resisting all other nations whatever.” ! 
John Major (in 1521) repeats this story, saying 
that it was in the year 288, and that it was a 
‘““Molossian” of a wonderful swiftness. In the 
year 821 he makes Kenneth mac Alpin, the first 
of the Scots to reign at Scone, allude to the inci- 
dent before the final annihilation of the Picts. 
Kenneth gives five reasons for the justice of the 
Scottish cause, the first being ‘on account of the 
theft and the detention of that Molossian hound.” 2 
Campion speaks of its musical excellence by men- 
tioning its “sweetness of opening.”? Boece gives 
us further particulars, putting the date of the 
incident at 262. He says that the Pictish dogs 
were of less reputation than those of the Scots, 
‘“baith in bewte, swiftness, lang renk, and hardi- 
ment.” The Picts ask for dogs of this specially good 


1 Bower, Fordun’s Chronicle, Bk. II. ¢. xxxvii. 
* Major’s Greater Buitain, ed. Scottish Historical Soc., pp. 61, 104 
° Campion’s History of England, p 33. 
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stock in order to breed them among themselves, a 
request which was complied with ; but not contented 
with what they got gratuitously, they stole certain 
others, among which was a whzte hound more speedy 
than any other, a special favourite of the Scottish 
king. The name of this king is interesting. It is 
‘Craithlint,” and if reference is made to p. 101 it is 
clear that this is manufactured from the local pronun- 
ciation of the name Cleland—Creland. Craithlint’s 
‘“‘master of the hounds” tried to recover the white 
dog; the Picts slew him, and, says Boece, “the 
skry arrais efter this slauchter,’ and a series of 
fichts followed ‘‘ but capitaine, baner, or ordour of 
chevelry.” To show that there can be no doubt 
of this identification, Craithlint’s uncle (!), Car- 
ausius, lands in Westmoreland, and joining Craith- 
lint at the Wall of Hadrian, and uniting with 
the Picts, they invade England, destroy the 
Roman power, and Carausius hands over to his 
allies the lands lying between York and Hadrian’s 
Waill.! 

The above is not the only instance of interest 
in dogs shown by kings of Scotland, on the author- 
ity of Boece. He mentions a king, to whom he 
gives the name Dorvidilla, who took special interest 
in hunting-dogs, and made laws affecting them in 
particular, and hunting in general. If reference 
is made to p. 174, reading between the lines will 
demonstrate to what this story alludes. ‘‘ Derb- 

1 Bellenden’s Boece, Bks. V. and VI, p 210 
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forgail, the law term for a false charge of impro- 
priety made by a husband against his wife, a 
defamation of character. The woman thus charged 
was sometimes called Derbforgaill, so that this 
legal term has been sometimes mistaken for a true 
proper name of a woman, and indeed appears to 
have been so used in later time.”? The name as 
we have it traditionally is corrupt. It appears 
as Dervorgille in the instance of the wife of John 
Baliol, daughter of Alan, Lord of Galloway, married 
in 1228. Pennant writes it Devorgilla, and Sir 
Walter Scott De’vorgoil. Boece’s edition of it 
seems to be connected with the name of a “ broch” 
which, situated in Glenelg, by a charter found in 
Edinburgh in 1282, was at that date in possession 
of the King of Man.? It may have been taken 
to mean the Tower of the Gwyddil—that is, the 
Tower of the Wild Man,—a Welsh word now ap- 
plied to the Irish, and anciently to the Picts—the 
Gwyddil Fichti. We are entitled to look to Welsh 
in this case for a translation, because Dorvidilla’s 
father, whom “he” succeeded, is called Maynus, a 
religious character, who first ordered the erection 
of stone circles “namit be the pepill, the anciant 
tempillis of goddis.”? JZaen in Welsh, “‘a stone.” 
King Maynus of the Scots had as his contem- 
porary, as king of the Picts, Crynus. This name 


1 O’Curry, Manners and Customs, vol. ni. p. 569. 
* Origines Parochiales, vol. i p. 207. 
* Boece, History of Scotland, Bk. II. ce. iii. and iv. 
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has evidently been connected with the battle of 
Crinna, immediately following that of Magh Muc- 
roiunhe, and with Crinan of Dull, who fell with his 
“nine score heroes.” The abbot’s name is spelt 
variously, Kryn, Oran, Crin, Trim, Crenan, and, 
by Tighernach, Crinan; the genitive is Crini, Trini. 
The initial 7’ seems a clerical error. In Welsh 
prin, the equivalent of a Gaelic crin, means 
‘scant,’ “spare”; Gaelic crion, “little, mean.” 
In the ‘ Pictish Chronicle’ the succession of kings 
commences with thirty - one individuals called 
“Bruide.” All of them have qualifying names, 
and the twenty-ninth and thirtieth appear as 
“Bruigi Crin” and ‘“ Bruigi Urerin,’ Brude the 
Mean and Brude the Very Mean. We must not 
forget that the conqueror of Ecgfrid was Brud, the 
son of Bile, 685. This translation of the meaning 
of the names of these two Brudes is not the only 
one possible. Cormac gives us crinda as meaning 
“‘ wise,” mentioning the cazll crivnmon, the hazels of 
scientific composition, which produced the nuts 
swallowed by the “salmons of knowledge,” the 
eating of which imparted the highest mental 
powers to those who first partook of any part of 
them. All tradition makes this name a Pictish 
one, and Dr de Bruce Trotter says that of the 
Galloway people “there’s the Kreenzes or Gossoks 
too”; and his account of them 1s, “Some folk says 
they wur yince Morroughs (mer-men), an’ that’s 
hoe the women haes beards; and some says they’r 
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the descendants of the Eerish Picts.”1 Keating 
calls the locality of the battle of Crinna “Crionna- 
Chinn Chumair,”—cumar is in Irish “a valley,” 
“the bed of a river,” “‘a place where streams meet,” 
—and that it was at Brugh-mic-an-Oig !” 

We have seen Cleland and Craithlint ‘masters 
of hounds,” and it is interesting to find a clan tra- 
dition from Athole, and from a locality dedicated to 
St Fillan, where the same claim is made. <A quarter 
of a century ago the writer received the following 
note from Mr Duncan Campbell, Keighley : ‘Clan 
tradition says that of the Robertsons of Struan 
‘Bodach nan conn,’ the ‘Master of the hounds,’ 
who married the daughter of King Malcolm, was 
in his time the chief of their kindred, and that his 
son by another marriage was first Earl of Athole.” 
Bodach nan con was Crinan of Dull. This tradition, 
whatever its age, is supported by or founded on a 
historical incident. In the Orkneyinga Saga, Crinan, 
who fought with Sigurd, the Earl of Orkney, is 
called the “Hundi Jarl,” the Dog Earl, and 
Duncan, King of Scotland, Crinan’s son, is called 
‘ Hundason.” 3 

Supposing the descendants of the defenders of 
the Wall (either Wall) to have been known as 
Feara Gual, they would otherwise be “‘ na Guailean,” 
sufficiently suggestive of ‘“Cuilean” whelps—dogs 


? Gallawa Gossip, p. 182 
? Annals of the Four Masters, a.p 226, note. 
* Skene, Celtic Scotland, vol. i. p. 400. 
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of any age. With this compare the suggestion on 
p- 86. We hear of Feara Cul in Meath, and are 
told, in connection with these men, that one of the 
prohibitions of the monarch of “ Ireland” was, that 
he should not traverse the plain of Cuzllen after 
sunset, Cuillen being the locality inhabited by the 
Feara Cul. This traditional prohibition can only 
pomt to some protected district under martial law. 
The history of these Cul men is quite traditional. 
B.C. 110: because the palace of Freamhainn (in West 
Meath) was built on their territory by the men of 
Ireland, divided into seven parties, one of which 
was a contingent of the Feara Cul, forty of them, in 
chariots, slew King Eochaidh, who had ordered the 
erection. To escape retribution they fled to Conn- 
acht, and are said 300 years later to have formed 
the bodyguard of Cormac mac Airt (charioteer son 
of Art), who gave them territory in Bregia, Hast 
Meath. | } 

In Galloway, called after the Gall-Gael, a name 
which really means ‘‘ foreign Scots,” there is a well- 
known family name MacCullach. The meaning of 
this word, as it is given in Cormac’s Glossary, may 
assist our comprehension of the supposed existence 
of the “Scottish and Attacotish” marriage rite. 
“Cullach (‘a boar’) .1i. colach (‘incestuous’) .1. ar 
met a chuil .i. bi la mathair agus la siair; from 
the greatness of his col—‘ incest,’ z.e., he cohabits 
with mother and sister.”1 The family accept the 


1 Cormac’s Glossary, Stokes’s translation, s.v. 
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meaning as “son of the boar.”  Hchcullach is a 
stallion. 

“Fir Cuile” was the term applied to broken and 
homeless men in the Highlands in the middle of 
the seventeenth century. 

Diarmait, killed by the boar of Ben Gulban, had 
a favourite dog, Mac an Chuill: this seems to mean 
‘son of the hazel,” the wand of knowledge, as many 
a Scottish schoolboy knew even if he had never 
heard of the “nuts of science.” Though called 
‘son,’ Rhys points out that as the pronoun used 
with it is female, it was probably female. 

In the ‘ West Highland Tales’ we have described 
Diarmait’s relations with the daughter of the king, 
Under- Waves, described as with hair to her heels. 
Diarmait has to leave her, and she has to ask him 
who will look after the “arrow greyhound” and her 
three pups. Finn, Oisean, and an unnamed indi- 
vidual managed, to carry off the three pups. Diar- 
mait returns, leaves the woman in anger, finds the 
bitch, swings her on his back by the tail, falls 
asleep, and ultimately finds himself “under the 
waves, where he meets the woman in human form. 
He has then to pass to the Plain of Wonder for a 
drink for her from the cup of its king. To reach it 
he is carried over on the palm of the hand of a red- 
haired man. He gets the cup, gives the drink to 
the woman, curing her of her ailments, and ap- 


1 Trans. Gael. Soc. Inv., vol. xix. p. 104. 
2 Hibbert Lectures, p. 320, note. 
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parently ceases thereafter to have relations with 
her.! The stery seems a little mixed, but the red- 
haired man carrying “good-luck” with the king’s cup 
from the Plain of Wonder suggests the Christian 
Christopher. 

According to a legend of Clare, Bran, Finn’s dog, 
was snow-white.? Seeing Bran is a river-name, this 
might not be inappropriate to a much broken stream. 
In the Black Book of Carmarthen a poem speaks of 
‘“Dormach,” the dog of Maelgwn, and of ‘“ Fan- 
duith ” and the “‘furthest Tay.” Fanduith (Findowie) 
is in Strath Bran, close to, if not in fact in, the 
locality of the Maclagans. Maelgwn is the Maglo- 
cunus of Gildas, but philology demonstrates that 
Maglocunus and the Latin Welsh Maglagnus have 
no connection with such a name as Maclagan. 
Maelgwn’s dog is “ruddy nosed.” * 

The modern name for Inchecuthill is Delvin. 
There was a Delvin in West Meath, the original 
seat of the Feara Cul. The superior of this was 
Mac Cochlan. Michael O’Clery in 1630 gives his 
genealogy, and he takes it back to Oilioll Oluim. 
In three of the generations consecutively he gives 
the names Donnghos, son of Clothcon, son of Comh- 
ghall the Great. Now, this is a curious coinci- 
dence when compared with the Duncansons of the 
raid of Angus, the Mac Clachins and the clan Mac 


1 Campbell’s West Highland Tales, vol. 111. p. 403. 
2 Ossianic Society, vol. 111. p. 63. 
> Four Ancient Books of Wales, vol. i. p. 294. 
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Qwhwle inAngus. Wyntoun’s spelling, Clachin(yha), 
allies itself most naturally with clach, “a stone,” 
and Kuno Meyer gives clochan, a causeway,— 
“ Olochan na bh-Fomorach,” the Giant’s Causeway. 
The Vallum, and the road, an integral part of such 
a defensive work, now proved to have existed as a 
stone-laid way in connection with the North Wall, 
may have equally influenced tradition. Compare 
with the name of the chief of Delvin, O’Cochlan, 
caochlan, “a swift rill.” } 

Of the post- Roman leaders from between the 
Walls, many of them are spoken of in connection 
with dogs. Of Cunedda, who was pre-eminent 
before the ‘furrow and the sod,” it is said— 


“His dogs raised their backs at his presence, 
They protected, and believed in his kindness.” 


Rydderch Hael, king of Strathclyde, a champion of 
the faith, is spoken of in connection with dogs. 
We have mentioned Maelewn and Urien’s dogs; 
Cenon and Aneurin are the two war-dogs who alone 
escaped from the battle of Catraeth. In the Dean 
of Lismore we find a statement :— 

“Constant in the hunt together 

Are Macgregor and his fierce men , 


No oftener did the blood-red hounds 
Enter the fort of Clan Boisgne” 


The word translated “fort” is longphort, ‘ship 
station” In this connection we recall the fact that 


1 O'Reilly. 
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at Donolly is a large boulder, on the sea-shore, to 
which it is said were attached the dogs of Finn. It 
is a purpose-like stone, to which a galley might 
be moored, and the writer remembers such a stone 
on Loch Etive, considerably smaller no doubt, 
called Clach mun asad, “‘the anchormg stone” 
for boats. 

The story of a serious battle about a dog is not 
peculiar to the Picts and Scots. We find a like 
story in Ireland. Mesreda, otherwise called Mac 
Datho, bred a dog called Ailbhe, whose fame spread 
over Ireland. Ailbhe, it will be remembered, was 
the master of St Fillan. Mesreda, whose other 
name has been already suggested as meaning “ 
of two nuts,” is here connected with meas, “ fruit,” 
particularly acorns,’ Welsh mes, “acorns.” Mes- 
reda was brother of Mesgedhra, masgeowr, ‘a drunk- 
ard.” They were both kings of Leinster. Ulster 
and Connaught desired the dog, met in Leinster to 
arrange to whom it was to belong, quarrelled over 
the division of a pig. The dog joined the Ulster 
men, and, springing on the chariot of Aulill and 
Meabh, king and queen of Connaught, had its 
head cut off and carried away in the chariot, leav- 
ing the body. This dog Ailbhe seems to be Mes- 
reda’s brother Mesg¢edhra, for the latter’s head plays 
a part in Irish story. He was slain, and his brain 


son 


preserved by a process which made it a stone. It 
came into the possession of Cet mac Maghach, the 
1 O'Reilly 
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‘son of the Plainman,” who, from a “place among 
the women in the middle,” slang it into Conchobhar’s 
head. Conchobhar had to remain sitting thereafter 
for seven years till the day of Christ’s crucifixion, 
when, accepting Christianity and excited by the 
news of the murder, the stone dropped from his 
head and he died. Ad, “a stone” (Windisch) ; 
‘a prickle” (O'Reilly). 

There is another Irish dog of whom we must 
speak, Cuchulainn. De Joubainville points out that 
this is a name manufactured in Ireland, because if 
it had been old Gaelic it would have taken the form 
Culann-chu, as in the case of dobar-chu, literally 
water-dog—z.e., otter—the same construction hold- 
ing good in Breton in Tan-ki, fire-dog, a proper 
name, also in Cormac, covb-mac, chariot-lad, Gaelic. 
Cuchulainn = Culann’s dog, is so-called, according to 
tradition, because he took the duties of the dog of a 
certain smith called Culann, the story being a defor- 
mation of the Homeric legend of Hercules and the 
dog of Aides (Pluto)! Culan in Gaelic is said to 
be the faggot used by smiths; but smiths did not 
use a faggot, but charcoal prepared by burning dry 
wood in a pot or hole in the ground, with a limited 
supply of air, a cover being put upon the receptacle. 
We may accept it that the smith’s name is an inven- 
tion, and if the meaning of the name of the “ most 
powerful hero of the Scots” was not self-evident 
to the inventor of the legend, it may have sug- 


1 Revue Celtique, vol xix. p. 245- 
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gested Dog of Fillan, Cu-’c-’aollain, Cu mhic Fhaol- 
lain. Cuchulainn was not an Irishman. He came 
from the East, as shown by his original name 
Setanta, derived from that of a harbour of the west 
of Britain opposite Ireland. He was an Ulster 
man, and Irish tradition itself tells that he was 
educated in Scotland in the modern meaning of that 
word. The idea of his connection with smiths leads 
us to the belief that he has been equated with 
Orion,—a suggestion that, if correct, would identify 
Orion and the Gaulish Esus.1_ Orion drives before 
him a flock of birds; and the story of the birth of 
Cuchulainn commences with a flight of birds from 
EKmania, the capital of Ulster, the birds being fifty 
maidens of Ulster under the leading of Dechtire, 
sister of King Conchobhar and mother of Cuchu- 
lainn. Orion is represented as swinging a club, and, 
as O’Curry tells us, there is no man whose name 
is so much connected with the use of the sling as 
Cuchulainn. Samples of his skill are, when he han- 
selled his arms by driving ‘‘ the measure of his sling- 
shot” of “Foill’s” brain out through the back of 
his head. This Foill was son of Nechtan Sceine, 
and the feat was performed at the junction of the 
rivers Mattock’ and Boyne. As at Orion’s feet was 
the river Eridanus, so most of Cuchulainn’s combats 
are at fords. If there was a ford at the place, it 
would be quite in harmony with traditional stories 
to call the place of this incident Ath Foill: compare 


1 Revue Celtique, vol. xix. p 246 
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Ath Fodla; Foill was son of Nechtan, a Pictish 
name; Sceine, (?) of Scone. When, in another 
story, on the shore of Loch Cuan, going to meet 
Dervorgil and her handmaiden, he saw two birds, 
and puta stone in his sling, he struck one of the 
birds, which turned out to be Dervorgil. He 
sucked the stone out and then told her, “ I-cannot 
marry you now, because I have drunk blood” 
Evidently marrying was an ordinary occupation 
of the hero. His final connection with birds is 
when dying, “then came the birds and settled on 
his shoulders.”? It will be remembered that Angus 
had with him in his Rath Mongaig the kings’ sons 
of Ireland and Scotland acquiring the art and craft 
of missile weapons (see p. 184). Angus, therefore, 
was famed for this art. To show that, a consistent 
explanation is only possible by allowing for imagin- 
ative interpretations by reciters of what they had 
in their own mind, though we see Cuchulainn on 
the one hand was a miraculous slinger, on the 
other hand we find in the ‘ Duil Laithne’ that he is 
called “Goll,” blind, and it goes on to say, “ Every 
woman who loved Cuchulainn her eye was after- 
wards blinded.” 2 

We have said that he was educated in Scotland. 
His companion there was Ferdiaidh, (?) the pious 
man. Now this Ferdiaidh ‘‘ was as accomplished as 
himself in the use of all military weapons and feats 


Hull, The Chuchullin Saga, pp 104, 260 
2 Stokes, Goidelica, p. 82. 
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of championship, as well as in all the advantages of 
manly vigour, strength and courage,” with one ex- 
ception—namely, that of the gae bulga (belly dart). 
The former companions had to fight to the death— 
of course at a ford. ‘They fought for three days ; 
the fourth was to settle the matter. Ferdiaidh had 
held his own, but looking forward to the peculiar 
weapon of his opponent, he is described as putting 
on an apron of brown leather, and over that “ ties 
a great huge flagstone as large as a millstone. 
He put his firm deep apron of double melted iron 
over the great flagstone.” The warriors meet. 
“What feat shall we decide upon, O Ferdiaidh 2?” 
said Cuchulainn. To thee belongs the choice of 
weapons till might,” said Ferdiaidh. “ Let us come 
to the game of the ford, then,” said Cuchulainn. 
‘Let us indeed,” said Ferdiaidh. Although Fer- 
diaidh said this, he was sorely grieved to go there, 
because he knew it was at that game Cuchulainn 
had destroyed every champion and every warrior 
who fought with him—+.e., at the “Game of the 
Ford” The battle goes on, and Ferdiaidh throws 
Cuchulainn into the middle of the ford. “It was 
then, indeed, that Cuchulainn’s fury first arose; he 
became inflated and swollen like a blown bladder, so 
that he became a terrible, awful, many-coloured, won- 
derful rainbow, so that the great brave champion 
stood the height of a Fomorian over the head of 
Ferdiaidh in his proper height.” Such was the 
closeness of the fight between them, that their 
Ss 
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heads inet above, and their legs below, and their 
arms in the middle, over the borders and bosses of 
their shields. The battle goes on, and Cuchulainn 
has to take to his last resource—the gae bulga. 
“This was the character of that dart: it was upon 
a stream it should be set, and it was from between 
his toes he should cast it. It made but the: wound 
of one dart in entering the body, but it presented 
thirty inverted points against coming back ; so that 
it could not be drawn from a person’s body without 
opening it. And so, when Ferdiaidh heard the gae 
bulga called for, he suddenly dashed his shield down 
to protect the lower part of his body.” Cuchulainn 
causes him to throw up his shield. ‘‘In the mean- 
time the charioteer had set the gae bulga to the 
stream ; and Cuchulainn caught it between his toes, 
and he darted it at Ferdiaidh with such unerring 
aim and force that 1t passed through the deep firm 
iron apron, broke the great hard flag which was as 
large as a millstone in three parts, and passed 
through the lower part of his body into his belly, so 
that every part of him was filled with its inverted 
points. ‘Enough,’ said Ferdiaidh, and he fell dead 
in the ford.” , 

Attention has been frequently called to the fact 
that in Gaelic tradition Cuchulainn unwittingly 
slays his own son Conlaech. We have shown 
previously the meaning of the first syllable of the 
latter name: laech is ‘‘a soldier,” “hero,” and it 
was with the same weapon employed against 
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Ferdiaidh that he killed Conlaech.1 The father 
and son are identical. 

The fabulous origin of the weapon brings it from 
the East, where a certain Coinchenn, Doghead, the 
name applied to Christopher, who forded the river 
carrying our Saviour, slew Curruid, whose name has 
been translated ‘Dog of the Field” (of battle),? 
and whom Rhys has identified with Carausius. 
Curruid is called mac Daire: daze is the Gaelic for 
“put.” A certain Bole mac Buain found the head 
of this Curoi mac Daire, which seems to us to mean 
‘Running dog, son of rut,’ and made this “ wild 
spear” “from the bones of the kingly monster.” 
The spear was given to Mac Iubhar, Son of the 
Yew. Jubhar is another name for Cuchulainn’s 
charioteer, otherwise called Loeg. Mac Iubhar 
gave it to Lena, who gave it to Dermeil, who gave 
it to Scathach, who was Cuchulainn’s Scottish (in 
modern sense) instructress: thus this weapon came 
from Britain.? 

We have other testimony than that of romances 
that dog-headed figures were known in North 
Britain. Stewart’s ‘Sculptured Stones of Scotland,’ 
Plate C, xxxviil., portrays a figure in a long dress 
with a dog’s head carrying a double-crossed staff. 

Cuchulainn’s charioteer is generally called Loeg, 
Laeg, who was son of Riangabra, who with his wife 


1 West Highland Tales, vol ini. p. 184. 

2 De Joubainville, Cours de Littérature Celtique, vol v p 326, 

3 O’Curry, Manners and Customs, vol. 11. pp 302, 308, 310, and vol. 
iu., Appendix, p. 413. 
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lived in an island northwards, in the neighbour- 
hood of Ulster. Cuchulainn is represented as 
sleeping with her, a common incident at all his 
stopping-places where a woman is present, telling 
her his story, and then starting off and going to 
Ulster. Loeg has two brothers, Id and Sedlang. 
Ith, Idh is “corn,” a chain; sed, set is a “ standard 
of value,” “a cow”; dann, “an enclosure,’—thus, 
ithlann is ‘‘a stackyard.” Laogh, the modern 
Gaelic for “a calf,” in the phonetic spelling of Manx 
lhecy, though this hardly gives much idea of the 
sound, appears in Middle Gaelic as loeg. Let us 
examine Loeg’s dress as given in Lebor na H’Uidri. 
His “wild charioteering dress” was a “ graceful 
frock of skins, which was light and airy, spotted 
and striped, made of clear skins, close fitting, so as 
not to interfere with the action of his arms out- 
side.”* So much for the calf in him. He then 
puts on “outside this frock, his raven black cloak, 
which Simon Magus had made for the king of the 
Romans.” He adds a quadrangular helmet shining 
in various colours, with its curtain falling over his 
shoulders behind, which added to his grace, but was 
no encumbrance. With his hand he set on his fore- 
head the red-yellow band, like a blade of red gold, 
in token of his charioteership, to distinguish him 
from his inaster. He then covers his horses from 


* Stokes and Windisch, Irische Texte, Second Series, Pt I, pp. 184- 
207 


* O’Curry, Manners and Customs, vol. ii. p. 299. 
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head to foot with an iron lorica, and we need not 
be surprised now that he casts a spell of invisi- 
bility over the whole equipage.1 He is described 
as having another dress, a “winged little cochal,” 
—with “openings on its sleeve” or “ buttoning 
at his two elbows” are O’Curry’s translations for 
conaurslocud.* His personal description is ‘lank, 
tall, stooped, freckle - faced, with curling reddish 
hair.” 

Let us look at the token of his “ charioteership.” 
The word used for this is gibne, distinctly explained 
as intended “to keep the hair down on the fore- 
head.”* O'Reilly translates it “a thread,” “a cup- 
ping horn,” “a greyhound.” In the Highland 
Society’s Dictionary we find gzbeach, “rough,” 
“hairy,” “having the hair in bunches”, gibean, “a 
bunch on the back.” Loeg’s gibne was the same as 
the maiden snood worn by unmarried women quite 
recently in the Lewis; and we may compare the 
Gaelic gibeach, “neat,” with the Low Country snod, 
also “neat.” No doubt the gzbne and the snood were 
originally made of plaited hair, horse or cow’s, but 
the snood had a significance none dared to disregard. 
It was only worn by maidens, not merely as a dis- 
tinction between married and unmarried, but in the 
most strict understanding of the word, and where 
the wearer was known not to be reckoned among 


1 O’Curry, Manners and Customs, vol. ii. p. 300 
2 Tbhid., vol 1. p ecexe; vol. in. p. 187 
Ibid., vol. iii. p. 187. 
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the category of the perfect, the snood would have 
been torn from her head. The writer has been 
assured of this as true in Lewis within the memory 
of man. It would appear from the story of Loeg 
that the “thread,” O’Reilly’s translation of the 
word gibne, was anciently worn by both sexes to 
keep the hair neat. 

Leag, it may be noticed, was Cuchulainn’s 
messenger to Magh Mell, Paradise, which was on 
an island.} 

Leag is a precious stone,” leug in Scottish Gaelic ; 
leac is “a flagstone,” in Welsh dlech, also lia. This 
word appears in Oghmic inscriptions. Stewart 
Macalister gives us in Ireland “magi Liag, maqi 
Erca,” and also in the Isle of Man ‘ maq-Leog.” 
In reference to the spelling, he points out that the 
vowels, being represented by points, of which there 
are six in either case, the latter may be a mis- 
spacing for the former, or vice versé.2 This name 
looks like leac, “a stone,” the more so when taken 
in connection with the name Erc, of which Mac- 
alister says that it is in Oghmic “one of the most 
frequent names: the feminine Erc(ias) often occurs 
in Ogham inscriptions, though the masculine only 
once is found elsewhere than at Ballyeightragh 
—namely, at Coumeenoole. It is a base for num- 
erous compounds — Ercagni, &c.” The name will 
fall to be considered later. 


* Manners and Customs, vol. ii. p. 197. 
* Trish Epigraphy, vol. i. p. 47 ; vol. ii. p. 135. 
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The name Maq-Leog is common in the MSS., 
and was borne by the bard of Brian Borama. We 
have seen Cuchulainn’s charioteer going as his spy 
to Magh Mell, and we have found him hooded. it is 
called a helmet, but he was invisible. Here is the 
description of a man going as a spy, and the 
preparations he makes: “Give me now a calf’s 
blood and dough of rye, that they be smeared on 
me; be there a capacious hood too furnished me, 
and a wallet.” ! 

Now let us look at the stories attached to the 
name Maclagan, which we identify with that of the 
Clan Clachinyha. Dr Maclagan Wedderburn gives 
the following, on the authority of his aunt: ‘The 
only other tradition I remember as to the origin of 
the name was from the river Lagan, in the north of 
Ireland. On some cattle-lifting expedition a man 
swam across the river when in flood to recover a calf, 
and swam back with it; in remembrance of which 
feat his companions dubbed him the Son of the 
Lagan. This man had nothing to do with our family, 
who were really Macdougalls, and only adopted the 
name.” When we analyse this story, the name of 
the river as possibly connected with the name of the 
clan might strike any one, but it is clearly the in- 
vention of a Gaelic speaker, who connected it with 
the Gaelic for a calf, and, as it were, doubled his 
explanation. In the extract from O’Grady’s ‘Ga- 
delica,’ the words ‘“calf’s blood” are fual laag. 

1 O'Grady, Silva Gadelica, p. 378 ; tianslation, p. 415. 
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The celebrated bull of Cualgne is connected with 
this word lag. In the ‘Adventures of Nera,’ 
Fergus says to Ailill, king of Connaught— 

“‘T like not the calf 

Bellowing in the plain of Cruachan, 


The son of the black bull of Cualgne, which BORER OE 
The young son of the bull from Loch Laig.” ! 


In this verse we have loeg for “calf,” its diminutive 
loegan, and the name of the loch is Laig. 

It must be remembered that the g at the end of 
words, and in the middle of some, is silent, so that 
loegan and lagan of Maclagan, as now pronounced, 
would be strikingly different to a hearer; but that 
is, as we have seen, a comparatively small matter 
when a meaning is being hunted up. One can hear 
the self-sufficient critic saying, this “is too fan- 
ciful to carry any conviction.” To those who are 
acquainted with what is called ‘“ kennings” —z.e., 
a metaphor, a periphrasis by metaphor—it will not 
be difficult to understand how such double mean- 
ings might be used knowingly. A capacity for the 
understanding and originating of such “kennings ” 
was a Bardic test of knowledge of the apprentice 
rhymer, common to Scottish and Norse poets. As 
an example, we have had something to do with the 
name Aedh, the modern Aoidh, as we have it in 
Mackay. Now, there are things called “the gravel 
of Glen Ai,” meaning hen’s eggs. Some little 

1 Meyer, Revue Celtique, vol. x. p. 225. 
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imagination is necessary to explain the genealogical 
sequence of this Mac-Ai.! 

Loeg’s father’s name, “ Riangabar,’ seems to 
mean ‘“‘ King of the horses,” the word gabhar, now 
only used for 
Middle Irish. There is a gaothas, which means 


¢¢ 


goat,” being used for “horse” in 


“ereyhound” literally, ‘“‘ wind-one,” used in the 
Sean Dana, strange to say the exact equivalent of 
the German wind-hund. Were goats unknown to 
the Irish romance writers? The last great battle of 
the Feen was the battle of Gabhra (? is this Gabhra 
Gowrie, in Perthshire),—the same word as the 
distinctive part of the name of Laeg’s father. 
Riangabhar taken as one word is feminine in its 
declension, though we have seen his wife mentioned 
as Cuchulainn’s temporary affinity. If the Feen 
story has, as we believe, originated with the mer- 
cenary Roman troops of the Walls, the Capricornus 
of the second legion may be the kernel of the battle 
of Gabhra; if so, it would represent, we should 
suppose, its defeat or dispersion. Goats are not 
exactly a liquid asset for the military story-teller ; 
and looking at the prominence and early mention 
of the Hochaidhs (each, ‘‘ horse”), regarding the 
mounted “retinue of the Wall” of the Welsh poets, 
and the fully vouched cavalry of the Roman oc- 
cupation, the conclusion we arrive at is that the 


1 See Revue Celtique, vol. xiu. p. 220, and Antiquary, vol xxxvi 
p 226. 
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story of Cuchulainn’s charioteer carries us back for 
its origin to Roman Britain. If, judging from the 
Oghmic inscriptions, the name used there meant 
“stone,” Maq-Leog is equivalent to Mac Gual and 
Mac Clachan,—Son of Slab, Son of Wall, Son of 
Little Stone. Finally, “Caper” was the name of 
the star in the left shoulder of the constellation 
“ Auriga,” the Charioteer, who has always been 
represented as carrying a kid, say a fawn, laeg. 
Thus we have raised these heroes of the Irish to 
even a more elevated position than they claim for 
them, and, recalling that their epic fame rests 
principally upon their having to do with the cattle 
spoil of Cualgne and its wonderful black bull, if an 
inquirer will cast an eye on a diagram of the con- 
stellations he will see that the constellation of 
“Taurus,” the Bull, is represented as charging the 
Charioteer. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


To return to the name “Ere,” of which we have 
seen that the Oghmic Mac Liag was son. épxos= 
fence, whether hedge, railing, or wall, the place 
enclosed, a courtyard. Dropping the Greek termin- 
ation, we have the word Hrk. Is this another co- 
incidence? Of course the Latin word is ax, which 
has come down to us in connection with the two 
citadels on the London Wall, Arx Palatina, east 
and west, the former what is now the Tower, the 
other in the locality of Blackfriars Bridge. But we 
must again recall that the Fir Bolg, Tuatha De, 
and others came from Greece ; and traces of this tra- 
dition are quite common in Irish and Scottish tales 
where the king of Greece frequently figures. One 
must not build, of course, on single identifications of 
locality. We have mentioned above Laeg’s hood 
of invisibility. Cuchulainn also had his cochal, 
brought him by Manannan Mac Lir from the king 
of Sorcha—‘ now Portugal,” says O’Curry.t Sor- 
cha, if it means anything, is “light,” in contra- 


1 Manners and Customs, vol. ii. p. 301. 
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distinction to dorcha, “dark”: Sorcha, therefore, 
=the “kingdom of light.” Frequent reference has 
already been made to the Lia Fail and 1ts accom- 
panying vessel, the former being concrete in the 
Westminster Coronation Stone. We know that 
this was provided with conveniences for its easier 
transport, but at the best it must have been a 
clumsy relic to carry about; and yet all these tra- 
ditions seem to point to its having been a wanderer, 
and that from Scotland to Ireland and back again. 
The late Dean Stanley had no conception of the 
hypotheses we are advancing; but it is worthy to 
note that, in speaking of the bell and crozier ‘‘filched 
and fled,’ he says that being ‘associated as they 
were at Scone with the Sacred Stone, led me to the 
conjecture that they all were relics of the great 
apostle of Pictland, the great apostle of Scotland, 
until his star paled before that of St Andrew.”? It 
may sound startling, but we believe Columba to be 
a creation, in the “dove” form, for the more 
original Fillan; Vellaunos,. the Elevated One, 
columna, “a pillar,” being the intermediate step 
between the two names. Scottish tradition tells 
us that Columba’s relics were brought to Dunkeld, 
but these have not left a “wreck behind”; yet we 
have the stone of Descent, clach na cineamhuinn, 
“the fatal stone,” says Armstrong (but cinim is “1 
descend,” “spring from”), and Fillan’s bell and 
crozier already considered. We do not find histori- 
’ Historical Memorials of Westminster Abbey, 1869, p- 63. 
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cally the Stone at Dunkeld, but at Scone; yet if a 
purer morality was introduced among the Picts and 
Scots, let us say, it was to replace an Adamite 
doctrine previously habitual. We have some sup- 
port to this in the proverbial saying attached to 
the Bell of Scone: “Mar thuirt clag Scain, an 
rud nach buin duit, na buin da” (As says the Bell 
of Scone, What does not belong to you, don't 
meddle with it). Latterly, evidently, this was 
taken to mean ‘“ Thou shalt not steal,” but if we are 
right in identifying Fillan’s Bell with the Bell at 
Scone, it really meant ‘Thou shalt not commit 
adultery.” We have Bede’s authority for the 
existence of Adamnan, and we have Adamnan’s 
‘Life of Columba’; but though “I Colum Cille” 
is the usual form of the place called Iona, we have 
Aedh, phonetically Ae, and the name appears as 
U, Y, Hii,—let us put it mildly, a not impossible 
name for transformation to “I.” Bede even in- 
forms us that Adamnan wrote a book about the 
Holy Places from the information of a French 
(Frankish) bishop called Arculf, ““who had gone 
to Jerusalem for the sake of the Holy Places, and 
having seen all the Land of Promise, travelled to 
Damascus, Constantinople, Alexandria, and many 
islands, and returning home by sea, was by a 
violent storm forced upon the western coast of 
Britain. After many other accidents he came to 
the aforesaid servant of Christ, Adamnan, who 
finding him to be learned in the Scriptures, and 
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acquainted with the Holy Places, entertained him 
zealously and attentively gave ear to him, insomuch 
that he presently committed to writing all that 
Arculf said he had seen remarkable in the Holy 
Places.”! Bede gives extracts from this book, but 
never mentions Columba, nor Adamnan’s having 
written anything else; and as Adamnan was his 
own publisher, presenting a copy of ‘Arculf’ to 
Ailfrid, King of Northumbria, surely so very im- 
portant a predecessor and so important a literary 
work had a strong chance of being mentioned, and 
this not having taken place apparently, the fact 
may be entered as an argument against the 
authenticity of Adamnan’s ‘Columba.’ Bede speaks 
somewhat slightingly of Adamnan as admonished 
by many more learned than himself, not to presume 
to live contrary to the universal custom of the 
Church, “considering the~ small number of his 
followers”—not Columba’s followers. The tone of 
Bede somewhat suggests Adamnan as more than the 
mere temporary head of his community, and says 
that he failed in his attempt in changing the views 
of the Church in Hii and those under its dominion. 
For what it may be worth, the first part of the 
French pilgrim’s name, Arc, seems equivalent to 
Ere, and vulf, the Gaelic faolan, ‘a wolf.” Adam- 
nan, we must remember, has come down to us 
as a reformer of the laws relating to woman. He 
is said in 697 to have promulgated at Tara the 
1 Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, Bk. V. ¢. xv. 
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excepting of woman from hostings,—‘“ for it was 
alike that men and women went into battles and 
into conflicts till the rule of Adamnan was imposed.” 
We learn this from the ‘ Vision of Adamnan,’ in 
which he is described as “ Ua Tinne,” grandson of 
fire: compare the suggestion above of the origin 
of the name of his community Hii, I (modern 
Iona)’ The statement in the ‘Vision’ clearly 
shows the style of conflict that was in the writer's 
mind ; and the blood-curdling incident of one woman 
dragging another by the breast with a hook, de- 
scribed as seen by Ronain, Adamnan’s mother, 
makes it even more clear yet. Considering the 
notices we have of the Scottish and Attacotish rite 
of marriage, the matriarchy of the Picts, the name 
of the island and of its head Adamnan, may not the 
early Christianity of Hi have partaken of the 
doctrine of the North African sect existing in the 
second century, ‘“Adamites”? It is a far cry to 
North Africa, says the critic, but Claudian in his 
panegyric on Stilicho, the Roman general, says— 


“He conquered the swift Moors not falsely named Picts, 
And following the Scot with the wandering sword, 
He cleft the Hyperborean waves with adventurous oar.” 


Swift Moors, leves Mlauwros. A misreading! But 
we learn from the Notitia, a sort of civil and 
military list, that along the line of the Wall at 
Aballaba there was a detachment of Moors styled 


1 Reeves, Adamnan’s Columba, Intro., p. clvii, and notes, p. 245. 
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‘“ Aureliani.” From the appearance of the place- 
name one would scarcely be surprised to find it 
explicable from some Moorish dialect or Arabic. 

To return to the ‘Clach na cinneamhna.” Irish 
tradition tells us that it was sent to Scotland by 
Muircheartach, of whom the name has been con- 
nected either with muzr, the sea, or mur, the wall, 
and he is called ‘“‘son of Erc.” From the ‘Annals 
of the Four Masters’ we learn, however, that his 
father was called Muireadach, which shows that 
possibly Erc was a female ancestor; and we also 
find that the first king whose claim to the Scottish 
throne was fixed by the presence of the stone was 
Fergus, Feargus,—from fear, “a man,”—and from 
him in the male line descended the future kings 
of Scotland. Fergus is also called “mac Ere.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ir Fillan was a disciple of St Ailbe (al, “a stone,” 
“a cliff,” “a prickle,” Llhuyd, O'Reilly), who died in 
541, he must have been a contemporary of Columba, 
born in 521, died in 597. The dates assigned to 
them, therefore, do not militate against Fillan and 
Columba (Columna?) having been traditionally 
identified. As Fillan is said to mean ‘‘a wolf,” so 
we have seen Ailbe, the name of a dog, celebrated 
throughout Ireland. To put a chain on a dog seems 
the natural thing in a story. We have quoted from 
the ‘ Silva’ the healing of ‘‘Cian’s Leg,” and in it, 
for example, O’Cronagan, when going to Brian, 
seeing a greyhound ‘one-half white, the other 
green,” incontinently claps a chain on him and 
proceeds onwards. When he reaches Brian he asks 
him for “the leash of little beagles, which thou 
hadst in a gift from the King of France.” 

To come down to our own Dean of Lismore, 
Cumhal’s followers are spoken of as “‘deich ceud cu 
air slabhraibh oir,” ten hundred hounds with golden 
chains; and in another place the poet mourns 

z 
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that there is “no mention of dog-trappings or 
of dogs.” xvwv is a dog of either sex—thus kvov 
ceipwos, the dog-star, the dog of Orion. According 
to Hesychius, it is also the “frenum preeputil.” 
He, however, also informs us that it is the fetlock 
jot of a horse, the rounded swelling of which 
would rather suggest for kiwv the conformation of 
the glans. Anyhow, this “dog” is also restrained 
with a leash, if not a chain. For both sexes these 
parts are generally spoken of in the plural as 
7a aidota, the explanation of which name appears in 
aidoios, regarded with awe or reverence, venerable. 
We have also seen the birds pursued by the Ulster 
men chained together, and though the name of 
the Pleiades seems in its origin to have been con- 
nected with sailing, poetically they were considered 
as doves, and also swine, driven before the hunter 
Orion. There were only seven Pleiads, the number 
of the young pigs of the Twrch, and there were 
fifty-one of the Irish birds, but in both cases the 
numbers are uneven. We have shown a connection 
between bids, eon, and St John’s Gospel, Eoin, 
John, and we conclude that the birds which ravaged 
Emania are connected, like that name itself in 
Folk-story, with eo, so often mentioned already. 
Cesar tells us that Dis was the principal god of 
the Gauls. The Latin Dis, though latterly apphed 
to Pluto, god of the lower regions, in origin appears 
to have been the name of the principal god—in 
fact, Jupiter, Zeus. A Gaulish appellation of Dis 
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seems to have been ‘‘Cernunnos,” already men- 
tioned, represented with stag’s horns on his head, 
hanging from which are two torques (Lat. torqueo, 
“twist ”), neck-chains of twisted rings.! Whatever 
honorific meaning the possession of horns under 
these circumstances had, the general signification 
from Roman times of anything in human form having 
horns put on it needs no detailed explanation. If 
that to which we allude does not appear in the 
classical writers, it is amply substantiated in Pom- 
peian relics, the goat-legged, short-horned satyr 
being a compendium of the idea to be conveyed. 
That Cernunnos wears stag’s horns does not make 
them the less horns, and the addition of the neck- 
chain seals the simile. Lug’s leg was provided with 
a chain, the intention being to explain the term 
Lug-nassad, the Bread Mass festival, Lammas; the 
word chosen being nasc, “a ring, tie, chain; store, 
provision.” If Rhys is right in his identification of 
the Gaelic Lug (Llud, Loth) with the Welsh Nudd, 
—that there is a connection 1s clear,—his reference 
of it to a Teutonic root, quoting the Norse naut, 
‘‘a head of cattle,” “a horned beast,” and the Lithu- 
anian nauda, “ possessions, property generally,” is 
quite to the point in this connection, cattle and 
possessions generally being logically connected when 
the horned beast was the standard of value. The 
vulgar fancy connected “elevation” with what 
came more immediately within its own observation 
1 Hibbert Lectures, p 125 ef seq. 2 Ibid., p. 128. 
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and experience; the more learned and_ scientific 
carried the idea to rank and dignity; but the 
neck-ring, though it also suggested “ exaltation,” 
had a special connection. The Irish tale of Morann 
shows this, and, besides, is an excellent example of 
the building up of punning history. 

Cairbre Muse Cathead—that is, Cairbre of 
Munster with the Cat’s Face—son of Wolf’s head 
(Cinnfaelad), of the race of the peasants, by his 
noble wife, quite a Pictish genealogy, had a man- 
child (p. 150), “‘and it seemed as if he were all 
one hood from his two shoulders upwards, and 
no mouth was seen on him or any apertures.” 
The queen said, “I have borne a maen” (a 
mute). The king orders the man-child without 
apertures, very unnecessarily, to be drowned in a 
slough. In one of the versions, of the men sent 
to drown him one inquires of the other, ‘‘ What 
shall we cdo with the boy?” ‘We shall leave 
him in a box on the top of the stone of the 
smith’s door ”—that is, Moen’s, the smith of the 
king. So the Great and Fair came out of a 
box—«area, arx,—which was on a stone (mcaen, 
Welsh “a stone”), and became the putative son 
of a smith called Moen (maoin, Gaelic ‘“ wealth,” 
goods”). When the ninth wave came to him, the 
membrane that surrounded his head separated and 
formed a collar on his two shoulders,—a parable 
of the natural history of the prepuce. But why 
was he to be suffocated in a moss-hole? Tacitus 
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tells us, among the Germans “cowards and those 
guilty of unnatural practices are suffocated in mud 
under a hurdle.”! The latter practices were not 
regarded seriously by the Romans, but one would 
willingly believe that, however lax their views of 
the use of nature, the Great Fair Men, Firu Fort- 
renn, held other practices in contempt. A sugges- 
tion of the survival of this in Scotland appears in 
Pennant, who in the Appendix of his ‘ Tour’ (ii. 421) 
mentions that “incestuous persons were buried in 
marshes alive.” Cairbre himself is reported as 
translating the word maen in another way, “ for,” 
suid he, “treachery [maen, Gael.] would come of 
him even of that boy.” The word is applied to 
Morann as a descriptive patronymic: he is Morann 
mac Main—Morann, the son of treachery ; and this, 
remember, is a name given to the Judge of Ireland— 
Morann of the Great Judgments. There is, how- 
ever, a Norse word which perhaps plays the most 
prominent part in the story, though the Gaelic 
sennachies miss it. Men, “ornaments”; Men-glad, 
a Norse goddess “fond of ornaments.” Lug, the 
son of the Three Dogs, had his nasc, but there is 
another Lug of the same date, Lug Mean, who first 
wrested North Munster from the Fir Bolg. Surely 
this Lugaid is the Norse Loki, himself the Fire- 
god of mischief, the keeper of the phalhe Freija’s 
necklace, Brisinga-men, one of the most beautiful 
treasures, a gift of the seven sons of Mimer, the 


' Manners of the Germans, c. xii 
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vreat Norse smiths. Morann’s wisdom directly con- 
nects him with what we know of Mimer, and his 
collar, which choked a guilty person, or cut off foot 
and hand,! might be a Gaelic translation using the 
word bris, “to break”; but brs in Icelandic is 
“ oristle,” schivrus. On its introduction into Chris- 
tian literature, Morann’s collar becomes an ‘epistle 
which he received from Paul the apostle, and having 
it hung round his neck, he then would never utter . 
falsehood when delivering a judgment. 

It is curious to note that, in 1640, among the 
lands to which Robert Campbell of Glenurchy was 
returned heir, beside the croft in Suy (suzdhe = seat) 
of the Dewar of St Fillan’s bell, mention 1s made of 
“crofta in Killin vocata Dewar -na-Mans croft.” 
Another spelling of man is mayne. The writer was 
writing in Latin and English, and he calls the bell 
beariuin, gapped, cracked, and spells it ‘‘ Vernon,” 
making the name Dewar Vernon, which might lead 
one to believe that Vernon was a patronymic. This 
entry suggests to us that possibly we have here a 
trace of the slabhiaidh “men” from which Slurach 
was called,” for we seem actually to tind a reference to 
chain-wearing in the name of the chief of the whole 
clan Qwhewy] in the raid of Angus, ‘“ Slurach ” with 
his brothers. What more appropriate for one of 
the “ten hundred hounds” mentioned by the Dean 
of Lismore? Slabhraidh is in Gaelic “a chain”: 


1 Stokes and Windisch, Irische Texte, vol. in. pp. 1, 208. 
* Proceedings Soc, Antig. Scotland, 1888-89, p 114. 
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it is In common use for the chain that supported 
the pot-hook from the rafters; slabhouidheach, 
phonetically slawrach, “furnished with a chain.” 
Slurach’s name may have been a hereditary title, 
like that of the keeper of Fillan’s staff, “ Dewar,” 
deor, *‘a pilgrim,” “a stranger.” 

Chains and collars are still well-known symbols 
of authority, as in the case of mayors, provosts, 
bailies, and were so in the centuries B.c. among the 
Gauls, as shown in the story of Manlius Torquatus. 
Langtoft in his ‘ Chronicle’ makes Robert the Bruce 
assume a collar on his accession to the kingdom of 
Scotland. He says— 


“The garland Roberd tok, that whilom was the right, 
The lond forto loke, in signe of kynge’s myght.” ! 


At least we may conclude it was a collar, and not 
a wreath of roses. 

One never knows where one may come across a 
classical reference. In the ‘ Voyage of Maelduin,’ 
an Irish romance at least as old as the twelfth 
century, Stokes, its editor,? points out that where 
it has not drawn on other [ish stories it seems 
to have utilised the Odyssey, and perhaps other 
Greek authors. We add Tacitus to the number. 
At p. 151, the ‘Manners of the Germans’ has been 
quoted for the habit of the Catti wearing a ring 
“as a kind of chain” as a distinction. One of the 
adventures of this ‘ Voyage’ narrates how one of 


1 Langtoft’s Chronicle, vol. ii. p. 331. 
2 Revue Celtique, vol. ix. p. 449. 
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Maelduin’s foster- brothers, stealing a necklace, is 
burned to ashes by a cat, which leapt through him 
like a fiery arrow. No other interpretation occurs 
to us of this curious incident than of the vengeance 
wrought by one of the Catti, from whom had been 
stolen his cherished distinctive chain. Maelduin’s 
name, bald-tonsured man, seems to be a Christian- 
ised Maelewn, Gildas’s Maglocunus. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


CuCHULAINN we hold to be a composite representa- 
tive of various manifestations of “heat,” let us say, 
and we venture to think we have shown that from 
the Irish tales themselves we may gather that the 
ideas embodied passed in great measure from Scot- 
land to Ireland. There is another very important 
incident which further supports this contention. 
What has been called the patrimony of Cuchulainn 
has by Irish writers been identified as extending 
from the Boyne to Carlingford, the Cualnge of the 
romances. It has been called Magh-Muirtheimhne, 
also Machaire-Oirghiall and Conaille-Muirtheimhne.? 

The two words magh and machai are to all in- 


tents and purposes identical, ‘‘a field,” ‘‘a plain.” 
Conall is given by O'Reilly as meaning “ fruit,” “an 
ear of corn”; conwille, ‘ fruitful,” “ corn-bearing,” 


apparently indicating the quality of the field. Muir- 
theimhne, if we cut off the termination we the pro- 
nunciation will be Afwrhewv. Is there any other 
place of this name? The ‘Annals of Ulster’ gives 


1 Annals of the Four Masters, A mM. 2859, note. 
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us Muireb and Muref, which has been Latinised 
Moravia, the name of the Pictish Moray in Scot- 
land. Cuchulainn’s “ Muirheiv” was a fruitful plain : 
let us see what Boece says about the Scottish Moray, 
which he tells us was ‘‘sumtime namit Vararis.” 
“Tn Murray is nocht allanerlie gret aboundance and 
fouth of quheit, beir, aitis, and sic-like cornts, with 
gret plente of nutis and appillis, bot in it ar gret 
fouth of fische, and speciallie salmond.”+ In chap- 
ter vil. he tells us that ‘“‘ Lochquhabir wes sum time 
ane part of Murrayland.” It is generally accepted 
that the name of Moray is a compound of the word 
mor, nur, “sea.” The Irish Muirtheimhne was a 
part of Oriel, in Gaelic Oir-ghialla (Oreyeela), taken 
to mean “golden hostages,” because any hostages 
given by it to a neighbouring state, if chained, were 
to be chained with gold.? All one can say about 
that name is, that we seem to have again stumbled 
upon the chain traditions. The eastern part, how- 
ever, Oirghialla was called Oirtheara (Orhera), 
meaning “the eastern men.”? So far as the name 
itself is concerned, it might have been applied by 
the Irish lying more to the west: at any rate, it is 
a name compounded with the word fear, “a man,” 
and it was the people from whom the land was 
called, and not the people from the land. We know 
that in later times the Norse invaders of Ireland 
were called “Ost men.” Boece gives us as a 


1 Description of Albion, c. viii. 
* Joyce, Place-Names, Second Series, p 343 3 Ibid, p. 423 
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brother of Caractacus a certain Corbreid. There 
can be no question that here we have, what the 
Irish would call Cairbre, no doubt, Cairbre Cathead, 
the man of the vessel, but anyhow a peasant, corn 
cultivator. Cairbre’s name has a very suspicious 
resemblance with that of Cerberus, the dog of Pluto. 
Speaking of vessels and chariots, it is interesting to 
note that, while the Gaelic for a simall ship—a 
galley it is called generally—is birlinn, the Walloon 
for a coal-truck, a Belgian miner’s term, is berlaiue. 
No doubt an attempt to connect these two words 
is complicated by the use of the word berline for a 
sort of post-chaise, supposed to be called after the 
capital town of Prussia, Berlin. 

Boece tells us that 1t was in his, Corbreid’s, time 
that the Murrays first came to Scotland. They were 
finally defeated by the Roman Suetonius, but re- 
ceived the lands between Spey and Inverness, dis- 
possessing the Vararis, and marrying Scottish 
virgins) Though Corbreid left three sons, he was 
succeeded by a nephew called Dardannus, a name 
which connects us again with the royal race of 
Troy, to bring in Angus as Aeneas. Dardannus 
was slain by Galdus, Boece’s name for Galgacus. 
All that Boece is good for shows us that the base of 
his tradition was that there was a connection be- 
tween the inhabitants of Moray and the Romans. 
Previously we have pointed out that Carausius 
must be considered, if any historical individual can 
be so, as the Gaelic Finn mac Cumhail, the date 
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ascribed to the last battle of the Feen—that is, the 
battle of Gabhra—corresponding to the date of his 
defeat by Allectus. One of the divisions taking 
part in this is said to have been commanded by 
Oisin, which may be translated ‘the fawn,” already 
alluded to. He was the son of Finn, the son of 
Cumhail, as, we believe, Fair son of the Wall 
(gual). The opposing division was the Clan Morna, 
a clan-name made up from the same root as Mureif, 
and they were commanded by Osgar, according to 
some accounts His name is translated by O’Davo- 


ce 


ran as meaning “ignorant,” while it also signifies 
oOo we | > 


rp leat $y 


‘a guest,” “a traveller,” which may be compared 
with aovdhe, “a stranger,” “ guest”; and this Clan 
Morna was the clan of Gall, Goll, the Gaelic for 
a stranger, now a Lowlander, but also meaning 
“blind,” as was Cuchulainn under certain circum- 
stances. O'Reilly gives us garradh as meaning 
‘a boat,” “a ship”; and Osgar has been identified 
as bearing the name Aedha mac Garaidh, called 
King of Coanaughita , 

Geoffrey of Monmouth says that Loch “ Lumond” 
was in Mureif, and, according to him, Arthur had 
driven into an island there all the Picts and Scots, 
who, however, were relieved by an Ivish king, 
Guillamurius, which we may take as an equivalent 
of Muircheartach, with which we have already 
dealt. 

Within historic times we find Malcolm, grandson 


' Ossianie Society’s Publications, vol. i p. 59. 
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of David I., dealing with the Moravienses. <A 
claim was made for the earldom of Moray by the 
sons of Malcolm “ Macheth.” They were supported 
by the men of Moray, but the king having got the 
better of them, scattered them through different 
districts of Seotland, so that none were left in 
Moray.' Fordun was writing at a considerable 
interval from the date of the occurrences, and the 
story, as he gives it, suggests it as an explanation 
of the presence of Morays elsewhere than in Moray, 
specially in Perthshire. These sons of Malcolm 
Macheth were the grandsons of Somerled. Somer- 
led was undoubtedly a historic fact, but he borders 
on and absorbs the traditional. There can scarcely 
be any doubt that he was a Gall-Gael. The mean- 
ings of his name are not very simple. Grimm tells 
us that sommerlatte is “a summer shoot,” ‘ 
put out in spring.”? This formed the wunschelruot, 
described as somerladen heslin stab,° “a stick of the 
new shoot of hazel”—that is, the modern divining 
rod, finding-stick, only used nowadays in Britain 
for finding water. In the Eddas the bear is called 
vetrlidi, ‘the winter sustainer,” winter being called 
“ the bear’s difficulty,” as during that time the bear 
sleeps in retirement. Swmarlidi is a similar name, 


sprigs 


meaning “summer sustainer.” * 
The Macheth with whom we are dealing seems to 


1 Fordun’s Annals (Skene’s ed.), c. iv. p. 221. 
2 Deutsche Mythologie, vol 111 p 188 
3 Tbid., p. 290 * [bid , p. 191. 
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have been a rambling monk chosen by the Manx 
as their bishop, who then pretended to be son of 
“Angus,” Earl of Moray. The name under which 
he appears in Scottish story is explained by the 
word ith, “ corn,” of which the genitive is hetho; and 
he seems in fact to have been called in Gaelic some- 
thing equivalent to “son of Somerled.” Gregory 
refers us to the genealogical histories of the Mac- 
donalds for the traditions about Somerled, and 
points out that in the Sagas he appears to have been 
known as “Sumarlidi Haulldr,” the latter word in 
the strict sense implying that the person who bore 
the epithet was a cultivator of the soil, and not of 
noble birth.! Though this epithet may have been 
apphed as a nickname to royal and noble personages, 
it hangs together with the suggestions made above. 
The Macdonald traditions having to do with the 
West Highlands, make Somerled preserver of and 
ruler in Morvern, in opposition to the Norse. It is 
the confounding of Morvern and Moreif that has 
caused the localisation of Loch Lomond in Moray. 
We recall that in the ‘ Registrum Moraviensis’ 
the Clan Clachinyha appears as Clan Hay. It is of 
the Hays that the story of their turning the tide of 
battle against the Norse at Luncarty, in Perthshire, 
is told. They were peasants like Cairbre Cathead 
and Somerled, and their weapons were plough- 
yokes. It seems fairly clear that Hay and Heth 
of Somerled’s son-in-law have a common origin, 


' Highlands of Scotland, p. 11. 
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The yokes with which they are credited recall 
Lughaidh, Lug’s, nasc, and the chains connected 
with it. 

The Macdonald traditions give us a name for 
Somerled’s father and evandfather. His father was 
Gillibrede, called “na’n Uaimh,” of the Cave. This 
makes him “the servant of Bred, Brude,” of which 
name, the ‘ Pictish Chronicle’ says, seven and 
twenty reigned successively in Ireland and Scot- 
land. The Irish additions to ‘ Nennius’ make them 
thirty. They were Picts—that is, Cruithneach ; 
cruthneachd is ‘ wheat.” We conclude these 
thirty appear in this connection as representing 
the Anglo-Saxon bread, our bread. A popular 
translation of MacLagan is “son of the hollow, 
cave,” and Gillibred “of the Cave” is located in 
Perthshire as well as in Morvern. We have said 
that Somerled was a Gall-Gael—that is, localised 
in Scotland, a Gallwegian. Fordun tells us that 
William the Lion, unsuccessful in the siege of 
Wark, “set out thence, and, with the Highland 
Scots, whom they call Brutz, and the Gallwegians, 
who knew not how to spare either place or person, 
but raged after the manner of beasts, he laid 
Northumberland waste.” The passage in Bower 
has, “Qui catervani seu cateraril vocantur, quos 
etiam quidam Brutos vocant.” 1 No doubt Fordun 
connected the beastly manners of the “ Bruti” with 
their name. They probably were very heavy- 


1 Skene, Fordun’s Annals, c. x1 pp. 259, 432 
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handed, but if it is really a historical name, it 
may be compared with the vulgar Bogers for 
Boers, brut?, “irrational,” ‘inconsiderate,’ but 
really Brudes, or followers of Brude, the name of 
him who in 685 drove the Northumbrians south 
of Forth. 

Somerled’s grandfather was Gilladomnan (Gille- 
eagamain, Macfarlane MS.), the servant of Adam- 
nan, the connections of which name have been 
already considered. Now it is a curious fact that 
Dr Macbain, in his Etymological Gaelic Dictionary, 
comes to the conclusion that MacLagan is “ M’gil- 
laagan,” to which he adds “sed quid?” The query 
was subsequently answered by the Rev. Charles 
Robertson, and accepted as meaning “ Gille-adna- 
gain, servant of little Adam (Adocan? a form of 
Adamnan?),.”} Unfortunately this derivation of 
Maclagan is deduced from an aa of “ MakLaagan” 
which is unknown in speakmg, and ignores the 
presence of a c rise py present in the only 
spelling with aa. 

Still carrying their uci back, the Macdonald 
historians find the original of Somerled’s family in 
Conn Chead Chath, Conn the Hundred Fighter. 

Somerled’s sons, on the other hand, by his wife, 
daughter of Olave the Red, were, according to the 
‘Orkneyinga Saga,’ Dugall, Reginald, and Angus. 
From Dugall sprang the house of Argyle and anes 
patronymically Macdugall; from Reginald, by his 

1 Northern Chronicle, July 15, 1896. 
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son Donald, came the Macdonalds, and from his 
other son Ruari, the Macruari of Bute, both styling 
themselves “of Isla” and “ of the Isles.” 

If these are names of personages, they do not 
represent the true origin of the tribes with which 
we are dealing. For them the name Dugall is 
intrusive and has been laid hold on for genealog- 
ical purposes, we believe, in error as to the real 
significance of the original name 

What J. F. Campbell had to say as to the pro- 
nunciation of the name Macdougall has been given. 
Dr MacLauchlan, in a note in the ‘Dean of Lismore,’ 
says Finn’s “‘name is pronounced Finn mac Cuil, 
very much as MacDougal is pronounced in the 
speaking of Gaelic.” The Dean himself writes 
phonetically of a place ‘ Quoal,” which is un- 
doubtedly the Cuailgne of the Irish romance 
writers, the locality of the “Tain,” and of Cuchu- 
lainn’s Muirthemhne. Compare “ Quoal” with the 
name of Wyntoun’s first clan. We quote a passage 
containing the word, as of interest by referring to 
building operations there by Finn— 

“On Quoal’s bare and rounded hull, 


He laid it on the Feine of Fail 
Materials for the work (of building) to get.” ? 


When genealogists give the family tree of such 
a name as MacDougal, MacDonald, &c., being 
ignorant of more ancient designations such as 


1 Dean of Lismore’s Book, p. 14. 
U 
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Feara Fortrenn, Feara Cul, Corea Duibhne, and, 
we may add here, the body of men mentioned 
in Adamnan’s ‘Columba, apparently located in 
Skye, where he speaks ‘‘Geonze primarius cohor- 
tis,’ the “Chief of the Geona cohort,” showing 
that a military organisation was still, at the time 
of writing, recognised as the origin of commanding 
position, they went back to the most remote bearer 
of the desiderated name. Where an individual 
had become prominent, and succeeding generations 
traced back their origin to him and were contented 
to stop there, the historian might go farther back ; 
and thus, in the Macfarlane MS., the genealogy 
of the MacDougals is called the “Genealogy of 
the Clan Somarle,” and Dubgal is made the son 
of Ranald (Reginald above), son of Somerled. 
Immediately following this is a separate entry of 
the genealogy of the MacEwens, who were in 
central Perthshire in the beginning of last cen- 
tury considered MacDougals, but there can be no 
doubt that this MacEwen tree formed a part of 
the Clan Somarle.!| The origin of the MacDougals’ 
power in Lorne is either comparatively recent or 
a resuscitation of what had been in abeyance. In 
1451 Jobn Macalan, called MacDougal of Lorne, 
received from the fourth Lord Lorne of the Stewart 
family the lands of Dunolly and the island of 
Kerrera.? One thing is clear, the MacDougals 
before that date were not Lords of Lorne, nor 


* Collectanea de Rebus Albanicis, p. 58. 2 Thid, p. 62. 
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had so been for generations, though possibly wor- 
shipful in the district. These data anyhow dispose 
of the statement that the Maclagans, MacEwens, 
&e., are “true MacDougals,” of “Lorn” at any 
rate. 

The name Somharle, Sorley—z.c., Somerled—is 
nowadays, and for some time back, used as the 
Gaelic equivalent of ‘‘Samuel,”—an instance of 
the tendency to equate what we do not know 
with something which at any rate we consider 
ourselves familiar. In the same way Diarmait 
becomes Jeremiah. We cannot always get behind 
these misconceptions; and it is very doubtful if 
we can rely on Oghmic inscriptions being right 
in their etymology, any more than on Cormac’s 
Glossary, the Dinnsenchas, or later Gaelic scribes. 
Support is given to the translation of Somerled’s 
name from a Teutonic language by our finding in 
Welsh mention of a Havgan, ‘‘summer-shine,” as 


Davies translates it, who appears as a king of 
Annwn (the deep), the underground world, the 
fanciful place of origin of the Fomorians.! Prob- 
ably the Welsh tradition has taken form from the 
Saxon men of Somerset-shire, who possessed them- 
selves of that county on the southern side of the 
Severn estuary. 

It may have occurred, in following the arguments 
here, that a question has arisen in the mind of 
the reader which may be stated thus. Seeing that 


1 Celtic Research, vol. ii. p, 420, 
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Fillan, or the venerated objects from which this 
saint-name was evolved, can be shown to have 
been connected with persons called Dewar, in its 
origin not a patronymic but the designation of 
an office, is there any evidence from whom they 
claimed descent? The answer is to be found appar- 
ently in the record of a missive of 1336, by Alex- 
ander Menzies, styled ‘‘of Glendochart,” addressed 
to “Donald MeSobrell, dewar Cogerach.” The 
missive itself seems to have disappeared, but its 
title is found in a list of Breadalbane charters made 
in 1587.1 The person in whose possession was 
the staff of St Fillan, the so-called “Stranger,” 
was Donald, son of Somerled, to all appearance a 
clan name, and not merely the name of his father. 
Whether Somerled was his father or a remote 
ancestor, Dewar claimed descent from one whose 
name described a ‘hazel divining-rod.” 

Other traditional references to the name Moray 
are to be found. The ‘Du y Moroedd,” also called 
‘“Du Moro,” is described as. bearing one of the 
three horse-loads of Britain. ‘‘The Black One of 
the Seas” or “Black of Moro” is said to have 
been ridden by Gwyn ab Nudd, the Welsh Finn 
mac Cumhal. Rhys says Moro, Moroedd, and the 
French Morois are probably names of the same 
mythic place as the Irish Murias, whence the 
Tuatha De brought the undry cauldron of the 
Dagda. The name Mureif borne by a district in 

‘ Proc. Soc. Antiq. Scot., 1888-89, p. 113. 
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the North, given to Urien, belongs here.!_ The Black 
had a wide range. If we are right, it included the 
northern skies, to which falls to be added as 
‘‘pendicle,” Scotticé, the region between the walls. 

‘Gallawa Gossip’ tells us, ‘There use’t tae be 
plenty 0’ baith Mermaids and Morroughs aboot the 
shores 0’ Gallawa” (p. 427). No doubt there are 
descendants of both sexes in the district. We 
quote the statement that one of the mermaids was 
married by a Mackerra of MacGhirston, to show 
the modification to which the name Kerr is sub- 
jected in composition. 

Du Moro makes his appearance in Galloway tra- 
dition connected with the origin of the Maclellans, 
“sons of the servant of St Fillan.” ‘Some great 
Moor, that came from Spain or Palestine or Mor- 
rocco,” harried Galloway. The people complained 
to the king, who asked his warriors to go and kill 
this great Black Morrow, as he was called. They 
objected, and a stranger undertook the killing. He 
went to a well where Black Morrow was in the 
habit of “eating his piece,’ drained out the water, 
and filled it up with brandy and henbane, and when 
the Moor was asleep after drinking, stabbed him. 
Cutting off his head and putting it on his dirk, the 
stranger celebrated his triumph by singing— 


“ Wi’ Henpen A kil’t him fine; 
A’ the lans o’ Bombie ’s mine.” 


1 Hibbert Lectures, pp. 370, 371. 
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Thus he got Bombie and the coat of arms. the 
colours of which are those of the Moor. Some say 
this knight came from the Lowlan’s o Hollan, as 
his name was “ Maklolandus”; others say that he 
came from a country where the land was mostly 
clay —clayland.1 These, of course, are popular 
etymologies of Maclellans and Cleland. The crest 
used by the Maclellans of Bombie is the Moor’s 
head on a dagger, which has evidently some connec- 
tion with the Henpen (old head), which becomes 
the drug henbane ; compare /jor =sword, and head, 
p. 287, and the goddess Duben. In Galloway, Mac- 
il-morro, familiarly shortened MacMorro, is now 
MacMurray and Murray; Mac-il-morie, familiarly 
MacMorie, ‘“‘son of Mary’s servant,” however, is 
equally MacMurray and Murray. The first name 
might mean ‘‘the son of the servant of Morro” or 
‘“‘of the merman”; the latter name, of course, is 
“son of the servant of Mary.” ? 

In connection with the Jlorroughs, we ought to 
call attention to the curious fable spread over all 
Gaeldom of the connection of mermaids, merwomen, 
with a covering called cochull, the Latin cucullus, 
“a hood.” When the mermaid comes on shore, if 
a man can secure the covering which she has taken 
off, and, hiding it from her, prevents her getting it, 
the couple can marry, the woman remaining in 
human form till she again acquires the concealed 
hood. Hoods have been of various sorts, evidently. 
Odin was hooded; Diarmait was hooded in order 


' Gallawa Gossip, p. 400. 4 Dhid., p. 214, 
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that women should not see the ball seire, “ the love- 
spot,’ which made them instantly desire him; and 
every one knows the name of Robin Hood, of 
whom the “ Robin” is connected with the German 
Ruprecht, the name of the German poltergeist, a 
hobgoblin of a rackety sort, whose characteristic is 
defined by the nuptial eve being called the polter- 
abend. Diarmait’s “ ball seirc,” ‘ love-mark,” is un- 
doubtedly connected with the evil eye of ‘ Ball-or,” 
the Fomorian, and of these mythical personages we 
may unite the hood of the former with the Fo- 
morian (under the sea) origin of the latter. Marriage 
between a man and a sea-woman is not unknown to 
folk-lore, but it 1s evidently easier to suggest the 
possibility of a mermaid, who can breathe our upper 
air, marrying a man, and, on the surface of the 
ground, still retaining her vitality. Of course she 
must have the appearance of a human female, and 
so she must cast her husk, cochul/l. We believe 
that the hood was originally ascribed to the male, 
and, further, we recall Robin Hood’s companion, 
Friar Tuck. Tuck seems connected with German 
zucken, “to make a sudden movement,” zuckungen, 
“movements,” “convulsive movements”; while a 
“tuck” is a piercing instrument, the sword-stick 
used by custom-house officers to sound soft pack- 
ages, as cotton bales, for tobacco,—a term applied 
by extension from an old weapon of wood armed 
at the two ends with iron: so to say hooded like 
a friar, and Friar Tuck’s weapon, according to Sir 
Walter Scott, was the quarter-staff, of wood. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Accorpine to O'Flaherty, there are descendants of 
Oilill Olum, king of Munster, in central Scotland.? 
These are the Eoghanacht, the descendants of his 
oldest son Eoghan, Eugenius. Eoghan was killed 
at the battle of Magh Mucroimhe, and the Eoghan- 
acht are the descendants of his son Fiach, called 
the Broad Crowned. They have another name, U1 
Fidh-gheinte. The suffix gen, which undoubtedly 
means ‘‘ offspring,” is accepted as Gaulish, and the 
Welsh forms of the name, Eugein, Euein, Ywein, 
are considered more directly from the original than 
the Gaelic form Eoghan. Rhys derives Eugein from 
the name of the Gaulish god Esus, and therefore 
makes it equal to “offspring of Esus.”? In Greek, 
evyerys is “well-born,” “of noble descent,” and 
these Celtic names, whatever their spelling, which 
seems to be mostly phonetic, convey the meaning 
of the Greek word quoted. We have often fallen 
back upon Greek for our derivations; but though 
this may seem most improbable compared with 


1 Ogygia Pt. III. ec. Ixvii, ? Hibbert Lectures, p. 63. 
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derivations from sources near at hand, the reasons 
—we are not afraid to advance these suggestions— 
are, that all tradition carries the invading tribes of 
Ireland back to Greece. The Scotic Church, mean- 
ing what would usually be called the Irish Church, 
had a high standard of classical education, even so 
far back as what Professor Zimmer calls “ its second 
period,” from a.p. 500 to 800. “The erudition of 
Irish monks at that time surpassed on the whole 
even that of Italian. For Greek was taught in 
Bangor and other monasteries, while Gregory the 
Great (540-604), for instance, in all probability had 
no knowledge of the language.” ! With the advent 
of the Viking, the Scotic Church suffered a serious 
declension, and from 795 the exodus of Irish 
teachers to the Continent steadily increased, and, 
‘‘employed as teachers in the monastic schools, 
they spread the repute of Irish learning so far that 
nowadays it is almost a truism to say, Whoever 
knew Greek on the Continent in the days of 
Charles the Bald (A.D. 823-877) was an Irishman, 
or taught by an Irishman.”? Whether studying 
Greek from religious motives led the Scotic histor- 
ians, from their acquaintance with classical authors, 
to make the claims they do, or whether they 
merely expanded traditional origins, must remain 
matters of opinion. One thing is clear, that the 
other name for the Eoghanacht given above is a 


1 Zimmer, Celtic Church in Britain and Ireland, p. 67. 
2 Ibid, p. 92 
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Gaelic translation of the name Eoghan, deriving it 
from the Greek. Feb means “good,” “ distin- 
guished,” 1 so that the Ui F idhgheinte means the 
descendants of those of distinguished birth. It 
must be remembered that the dh in Fidh is not 
sounded in the compound word, while if it had 
been written Febh the b& would have sounded 
like v. In this word, in fact, we have the same 
uncertainty shown as in the case of those we 
have suggested as called after the men of Fife. 
The b seems retained in the name of the battle 
of Feabrat, which resulted in the banishment 
for a time of Lugaidh mac Con and the con- 
ferring of the dominion of Munster by Oillil 
Olum on the descendants of his son Eugenius. 
This battle immediately preceded that of Magh 
Mucroimhe. 

There are many names mentioned in Brito-Celtic 
history compounded with gen which suggest trans- 
lation from Latin: Urbgen, from urbs, “a city,” 
“‘town-born” (?); Amorgen, amor, “love,” ‘“‘love- 
born” (?), a Scot, to which may possibly be allied 
the Celtic Bodvogen. | 

The spelling Owein in Welsh connects in sound 
the Irish Eoghan and the Brythonic Eugein. 
There is in the Arthurian cycle Owein, the son of 
Urien, whose association with a white lion has 
caused his identification with Lleu (Lugaidh).2 We 


* O’Curry, Manners and Customs, vol. ii. p 261. 
* Rhys, Hibbert Lectures, p. 403. 
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can thus see that though in Irish story Lugaidh 
mae Con appears only as foster-brother to Eoghan, 
Oillil Olum’s oldest son, both are probably as 
mythical as the son of Orion. We see from the 
locality credited to the Albanic Eoghanacht an- 
other connection. They were of Magh Cirghin, 
the later Mearns The capital of the Mearns was 
Fordun, and Fordun is on the Luther Water, a 
tributary of the North Esk. 

A reference to Boece shows us with what he 
connected the name Ewin as he gathered it from 
tradition. He gives three Ewins in the sovereignty 
of Scots, two of them reigning before the date of 
Julius Ceesar, the third, called son of Edeir, begin- 
ning to reign in the twenty-sixth year of the 
Emperor Augustus. He therefore commenced to 
reign one year BC., and his reign lasted for seven 
years, which makes him contemporary with Conn- 
chobar mac “ Nessa.” Connchobar became a son of 
“the Jesus, an Josa,’ but Boece makes no state- 
ment of this sort as regards Ewin. What he does 
say of him is quite in accord with Galgacus’ account 
of the Roman invaders. He was the “ maist vicius 


man in erd. . . . He had ane hundreth concubinis 
chosin of the nobillest matronis and virginis of his 
countre. . . . Finalis, he grew in sic blind fury, 


that he nurist opinle, within hous, theiflis, to mak 
reiffis and heirschippis in the cuntre, but ony puni- 
tions ; and tuk ane large part thairof for his assist- 
ance. And, beside thir, and mony othir thingis 
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unworthy to be reheirsit, he maid lawis, that 
his liegis sal have als mony wiffis as thay pleis, 
effering to thair guddis. Ane othir law he maid, 
that wiffs of the commonis sal be fre to the 
nobillis; and the lord of the ground sall have 
the madinheid of all virginis dwelling on the 
same. And thocht the first two lawis wes re- 
vokit eftir be counsall, yit this last law wes 
sa plesand to the young nobillis, that it couth 
nevir be abrogat quhill the time of Malcolme 
Canmore, and his blist quene Sanct Margaret ; 
quhilkis thocht the samin sa injurius baith to God 
and man, that thay solistit the nobillis to revoik 
the said law, takand thairfore ane golden penny, 
callit the marchetis: quhilk is yit payit to the lord 
of the ground, quhen virginis ar to be maryit, in 
redemption of thair honour and chaistite.” His 
people conspired against him, degraded him from 
the throne, and put him in prison. ‘‘ Bot, in the 
first nicht that he wes put in preson, he wes slane 
be ane young child.” 1 Can there be any reasonable 
doubt as to what young child at the date postu- 
lated put an end to those of whom Ewin may be 
taken as a type? 

Above we have suggested as the equation of 
Connor’s mother’s name Nessa, “an Iosa.” The 
ground for this is, that we find somewhat similar 
names which fit with this theory. For instance, 
in the ‘Annals of the Four Masters,’ in the year 

* Boece, History of Scotland, Bk. III. c. v. 
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432, Patrick is said to have come to Ireland, and 
Flann Mainistrech is quoted as saying— 


“ Patrick, Abbot of all Ireland, son of Calphrann, son of Fotaide, 
Son of Deisse,—not fit to be dispraised.” 


In St Patrick’s Confession he calls his father Cal- 
pornius and his grandfather Potitus, so that the 
names of these two ancestors, as given by Flamn, 
are historic; but the other name which he gives, 
and which is the commencement of a long geneal- 
ogy, which in the eleventh generation backwards 
makes Patrick a descendant of ‘“ Britain,” is evi- 
dently manufactured, and the name “ Désea,” seeing 
whom we are dealing with, is not inappropriately De 
Tosa, God-Jesus, making him, in fact, a son of Christ. 

Even the history of Nessa contains what we 
consider indications of history manufactured on the 
same lines. Nessa was the daughter of Echaidh 
Salbhuidhe, horseman, ‘‘ Salve” —1.e., who said 
“salve,” the usual Latin greeting of welcome, 
equivalent to “God save you”—and her first hus- 
band was one called Fachtna—/fachtnacht, “just ” 
(O’Reilly). She agrees to marry Fergus, already 
translated, who had for first wife Meave, so notori- 
ous in connection with the Cattle of Cuailnge, as 
wife of Ailill, the same name as Oilill, Queen of 
Connaught. Before connecting herself with Fergus, 
she made a condition that a short trial should be 
given to her son, called Conchobhar (Connor), in 
the sovereignty of Ireland, and when the year of 
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trial agreed on was passed, the experiment had 
been so successful that he remained king always 
thereafter ; Ireland became acquainted with Chris- 
tianity.1 Now, the seat of government of Fergus 
and his successor Connor was the headquarters of 
the Knights of the “Red Branch.” ? 

Compare with the name of the putative great 
grandfather of Patrick what we are told of the 
origin of the “ Deisi,” the Decies of later times. 
Their appearance in history is first referred to the 
date of the defeat of the supporters of Carausius 
and Allectus by Constantius, a.D. 296. An Irish 
epic, “ Tucait indarba inna n-Dési,” a Repulse given 
to the Desi, is referred by the ‘Four Masters’ to 
the year 265. Kuno Meyer tells us that this 
resulted in the establishment of an Irish colony 
in that southern part of Wales inhabited by the 
Demetz. These are the sons of Liethali, chased 
out by the descendants of Cunedda, who came from 
the region of the North Wall. These “ Scots,” 
we learn, had also a_ settlement, ‘“ Dinn Map 
Lethain,” in the lands of the Cornish Britons, 
doubtless in Somersetshire; and Cormac tells us, 
under the words Mug-evme, how this lap-dog, “the 
servant of the haft,” was taken from there to 
Ireland and became the first mother of all Irish 
lap-dogs.2 The head of this lap-dog came into 


1 OCurry, Materials, p. 274. 2 Ibid, p 636. 


$ Revue Celtique, vol xvin. p 354, and Cormac’s Glossary, Stokes’s 
translation. 
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the possession of the descendant in the fourth 
generation of Ouilill Olum. The settlements of 
these Desi, Deissi, were first in Meath, where they 
were called “ Deisi Teamhrach,” the Desi of Tara. 
They were driven from that, it is said, into Lein- 
ster, where they spent a year; they were some 
short time in Ossory, in Queen’s County, on 
the borders of Leinster and Munster, in which 
locality we find the Uibh Foirchellain!  Por- 
chellan is the Welsh for “a young pig”; so we 
find apparently that these Irishmen used a Welsh 
title connecting them with such names as are de- 
fined by corca, porea. Finally, they got territory 
from Ouilill Olum in Waterford, and also later 
Magh Feimheann in the south-east of Tipperary, 
before 489. 

Right or wrong, all that we learn from these 
stories is, in our belief, that traces of the name of 
such a tribe were found in the places mentioned, 
and where their stay is said to have been short: 
at the time of writing the name was probably 
only a memory. It is noteworthy that the battles 
in 265 are said by the ‘Annals of Ulster,’ re- 
ferring to Ossory, as having been wm regionibus 
Cruithne, in the regions of the Picts; and the 
regions mentioned are South Wales, connected 
by its inhabitants with the country between the 
Walls; Meath, the centre of Irish history, Tara, 
and the coast of Munster; and as Meyer says, 


1 O'Cury, Materials, p 17 
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“ Les inscriptions ogamiques de la grande-Bretagne 
sont les monuments funéraires de ces conquérants 
irlandais.” 

Brian Boroimhe is described as sending forth a 
naval expedition, and those who composed it were 
the Gaill—that is, the foreigners—of Dublin, of 
Port Lairge, and of the Ui Ceinnselaigh and of 
the Ui Eathach of Munster, and with these he is 
said to have levied royal tribute from the Saxons, 
the Britons, and the men of Lennox of Scotland. 
These men of Lennox are descended from a son 
of Core, king of Munster, fifth from Ouilill Olum, 
and so of the same race as Brian himself. As this 
expedition was composed of ‘‘almost all the men 
of Erinn, such of them as were fit to go to sea,” 
it is clear that the seamen of Ireland in Brian’s 
time were all classed as foreigners, including these 
Ui Eathach, whom we suppose to be the “ boat- 
men” (eathar, ‘ vessel,” “ship,” “ boat”) of Munster, 
probably the Deissi,’ though this certainly suggests 
Isis, not Jesus. 

The Irish genealogy of the Deissi gives them 
as first forefather Fiacha Suighdhe, “ worthy seat,” 
said to have been a brother of Conn, the Hundred 
Fighter (reigned 123 to 167); and the cause of 
quarrel which drove them from the centre of Ive- 
land was Angus Gaibhuaibhtheach (gaz, “spear ” ; 
buarfeach, “angry,” “vexatious,” ‘ poisonous,”— 
O'Reilly) destroying one eye of Cormac, the son 

* Wars of the Gaedhil with the Gaill, p. 187 and note. 
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of Art, the son of Conn the Hundred Fichter, “ by 
one thrust.” 

At the battle of Clontarf, where Brian Boroimhe 
was killed, we are told “one very strong and great 
battalion was also formed of the chosen hosts of 
all Munster. . . . At the head of these was Mothla, 
son of Domhnall, son of Faelan, king of the ‘“ Deisi,” 
and Mangnus, son of Anmchadh, king of the Ui 
Liathain, and the brave and heroic of all Munster 
along with them.”! Thus we see the name of 
Faelan was prominent among them and used as 
an eponym, their other ancient kings being O’Brir, 
an even more Pictish name, — breac, “spotted,” 
‘ speckled.” * 

Further, whether it is a coincidence or not, the 
author of the ‘Wars,’ speaking of the principal tribe 
of Munster at this battle, describes them, the Dal 
Cais, as “the Franks of ancient Fodhla, in intel- 
ligence and pure valour; the comely, beautiful, 
noble, ever-victorious sons of Israel of Erinn, for 
virtue, for generosity, for dignity, for truth, and for 
worth. . . . The terrible, nimble wolf-hounds of 
victorious Banba.”? It was said that latterly the 
Franks were the strength of the Roman armies, 
and we learn from Tacitus that a tribute, such as 
Brian was fighting against the payment of, was a 
German habit. ‘It is customary for the several 


1 Wars of the Gaedhil with the Gaull, p. 167. 
2 Annals of the Four Masters, p. 1205, note. 
3 Wars of the Gaedhil with the Gaill, p. 161. 
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states to present, by voluntary and individual con- 
tributions, cattle or grain to their chiefs— which 
are accepted as honorary gifts, while they serve 
as necessary supplies.” ? 

Before parting with the Deisi: in the year 571 
was fought the battle mentioned in the ‘ Annals of 
Ulster,’ which enables us to point out that Deisi 
were in the regions of the Picts. The name of 
this battle is given as Tola, also Talo, Fortola, and 
Fortalo, identified with the modern Tulla in the 
parish of Kinnitty in King’s County. The ‘Annals’ 
give it as occurring in two successive years, the 
later entry being, “ a.p. 573, Bellum Tola & Fortola 
om reguonibus Cruithne.” This “ gives one pause,” 
because Dull, as we have pointed out, was in For- 
trenn of the Scottish Picts, and in 572 the ‘ Annals’ 
say that the locality was between Saigher and 
‘“‘Cluain - ferta- Molua,” a locality described as 
‘“Latibulum mirabile 8. Moluze (eo quod ipse in sua 
vita multa miracula in ea fecit, et adhue gratia Dei 
per eum patrantur).”? Thus it was the hiding- 
place, the hole or den, of St Molua, in which he 
performed many miracles, and where his interces- 
sion was still obtained. Of course a hermit’s cave 
may as well be in Slieve Bloom as in Dull-Weem, 
but the name has local references which might carry 
us back to Scotland. 

Various modifications of the name of this saint 


1 Manners of the Grermans, c. xv. 
? Annals of the Four Masters, p. 571. 
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are Lugbeo, Luan, Molua, Moluan, Tolua, Moluoc.! 
These are all familiar names containing two com- 
ponent parts. The first of these, Lugbeo, has each 
of its parts used as a name: Lug we have seen 
often; Beo appears as Beogne, Beoan (“little 
Beo”). Beo means “the living,” ‘ 
creature”; as an adjective, “living,” ‘ kindled,” 
“lighted.” Lug-beo, then, would mean “kindled 
hight,” while the others in succession mean “little 
hght,” “my hght,” “my little light,” ‘ thou light,” 
“my little light,’—the same lug, Welsh leu, being 
found in the Welsh go-lou, ‘‘light.” There was 
a ‘Life of St Malo,’ written in the ninth century by 
Bili, bishop of Vannes in Brittany, which has been 
published under the editorship of Father de Plaine, 
who said, ‘‘ Machutes or Machutus is the primitive 
form of the name of the saint, and the other forms 
comprising Maclovius are only alterations of it.” Of 
this statement the editor of the ‘Revue Celtique’ 
remarks: ‘‘ We do not see, however, how Maclovius 
can come from Machutus, and there are French 
forms which carry us back to both of these names, 
—thus, Malo to the former, and Macouins to the 
second: there are also mixed forms like Macoul and 
Macoult in Poitou (Pictavia) and in Saintonge. St 
Malo, is he not a double personage? This is a ques- 
tion which we modestly submit to hagiographers.” ? 
Deprecating the assumption of such a high-sounding 


any living 


1 Zimmer, Celtic Church in Britain and Ireland, p. 69 
2 Revue Celtique, vol vi. p. 384. 
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title, we would answer that, though the names are 
different, they are essentially the same in origin, 
the “Moluoc” of the one having its parallel in 
“Moaedoe” of the other, “my little light” and 
“my little fire.” We will take the form Machutus 
for consideration in the first place. We learn in 
the ‘Nova Legenda Anglie’ that he was early 
distinguished by a natural heat, which, while his 
companions shivered with cold, allowed him to 
go without his palliwm (plaid). ‘Left asleep on the 
shore by his companions during a flood, he was 
saved by the ground on which he lay forming itself 
into an island, which from that time forward was 
approachable by boats only. This is an allusion to 
I (Ilona) or some equivalent ‘‘island,” and this is 
made clear by the information that he set out on 
a voyage in quest of an island called Y-mma (good 
I?), and Columba appears as a white dove, visible 
to the bystanders, sitting on his right shoulder 
during his consecration to the priestly office, which 
thereafter “as a sort of fire disappeared with a 
great brilliance.” His guide to the island was a 
certain Mildu (? Maelduin, Maelgwn, Maelan, Mag- 
locunus, the name of St Patrick’s master while a 
swineherd), whom he had found interred in a par- 
ticularly long sepulchre in an island, and whom he 
resuscitated and got him to serve as guide to Ymma, 
Mildu then returning to his grave. Another of 
Machutus’ adventures was driving a serpent into 
the sea and subsequently entering its den, and, 
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thrusting his staff into the ground, a spring flowed 
from the place. This is, of course, a fairly common 
incident, but we may remember that it occurred in 
the cave of Dull-Weem; and we find that St 
Machead was commemorated at the Kirktown of 
Fortingall, the next parish to Dull-Weem, on the 
9th August, and at Logierait on the 22nd of the 
same month in the Feil ‘‘ Macoit,” Logierait itself 
being called in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century Logy ‘‘ Mached.” The ‘ Nova Legenda’ says 
that Machutus went to a deserted city called Aleth, 
where he lived as a hermit himself, and settled other 
hermits, and finally went to Leontius to Agenis in 
Acquitania. Acquitania is an appropriate locality 
in which so eminent a sailor might finish his days, 
and while there is a town Agen in that region, there 
is also an Alyth, forest, hill, and town, in Angus. 
Machutus’ instructor was St Brandan, and St Bran- 
dan had another pupil, Molocus, whose date is said 
to be about 592, Machutus having died in 630. 
Whether there are any relics of Molocus in France 
or Ireland we cannot say, but there certainly is 
one in Scotland. In the ‘ Origines Parochiales’ is a 
representation of the ‘“ bachuill more,” ‘‘the great 
staff of St Moloc,” which had been from time im- 
memorial in the custody of a family of Livingstones 
in the island of Lismore. It is “a plain curved staff, 
2 feet 10 inches in length, formerly covered with 
copper, perhaps gilt, which is now mostly torn off.” ? 


1 Origines Parochiales, vol. 1i. p. 163 
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It is now in the possession of the Dukes of Argyle. 
It is an unshapely walking - staff, a sturdy bent 
‘rung,’ and, looking at it as it stands, one may 
say that it would be hard to find anything more 
convenient to pass through the knot of what 
an Australian would call his “swag,” for con- 
venience of its carriage on his shoulder. ~ The 
delineation of it in the ‘Origines’ shows it spotted 
with the nails which fixed the copper coating, 
of which there also are remains. A staff of St 
Patrick’s, called the ‘‘ bachull brec,” the ‘spotted 
staff,” was probably in the same condition. It 
occurs to us to ask, ‘‘Can this be the true original 
of St Fillan’s staff, the stick of the wayfarer, the 
Dewar, deoradh, ‘a stranger, ‘an exile’? It is 
certainly more primitive than either of the Dewars’ 
staff-heads, neither of which, however, seems likely 
to have been upon such a stick. We hear of another 
relic of Moloc’s, held in great honour in the church 
of Lismore. This was his bell, and the story we 
have of its manufacture shows. that Molocus could 
provide heat as well as light. When he required 
of the artificer to make him a square iron bell, the 
smith excused himself as wanting coals. The saint 
then collected a bundle of rushes or reeds (luachar, 
Gaelic), which miraculously supplied their place.” ! 
We must call attention to the coincidence of Brandan 
being the instructor both of Machutus and Maclovius, 
Mac-Aed and Mac-Lug, “son of fire” and “son of 
* Breviary of Aberdeen, Calendar of Scottish Saints, p 410. 
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light,” brand being a burning fragment of wood,— 
a Teutonic word, however. 

We have quoted the ‘Annals of Ulster’ for a 
war in the region of the Picts in 573 called the 
Bellum Talo: compare Tolua, ‘ thou light,” of the 
name Moluoc. It will be remembered how our 
fabulous Scottish history told us that the first 
quarrel between the Picts and Scots was for a 
white hound, and how Campion in his ‘History of 
Ireland’ mentions its ‘‘ sweetness of opening ”—z~.e., 
its musical cry.! Major speaks of its swiftness, 
which may be accounted for by translating such 
a name as Molua as if it were mo, “my”; luath, 
“ swift.” 

Swiftness of foot one can easily understand form- 
ing a name among these Scotic tribes. On Shabh 
Cullane, in the barony of Ibrickin in County Clare 
(we recall that O’Bric was, according to the ‘ Wars 
of the Gaedhil with the Gaill,’ the ancient name of 
the leaders of the Deissi), was a large flagstone with 
an Oghmic inscription, recording it as the resting- 
place of Cosaf (?) Colgac, Cosobada, “the fiery and 
fleet-footed.” While there is no doubt as to the 
meaning of the qualifying adjectives, the name is 
not clear: if it is as we have given it, it might 
fairly be taken as represented by the Perthshire 
name Peddie (Latin pes, “ foot,” cas, Gaelic). This 
monument was broken up, but the fragments were 
collected and replaced; and Prof. O’Looney, who 

1 History of Ireland, ed. 1633, p 33. 
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did that, reads the name ‘“Conaf.” There are, 
however, some peculiarities about the stone which 
have caused it to be considered as more modern 
than most. It seems never to have been placed 
erect ; the inscription is on its face with an inscribed 
stem line—not, as usual, on an angle of the stone ; 
and the vowel marks on it are long strokes vertical 
to the stem line, as is the case in the Oghmic inscrip- 
tions of Scotland. It is enclosed in an inscribed 
frame. These circumstances suggest to us the re- 
mote date of its inscription, rather than the reverse. 
The name Sliabh Cullane seems identical with that 
of Shabh Cuillin in Armagh, near Dundalk, the 
locality of a well-known QOssianic tale, in which we 
are told that Finn Mac Cumhal, bathing in the en- 
chanted lake under the magic spells of a ‘ Cailleac,” 
was transformed into a withered, decrepit old man. 
The hill is called after Cuillin Ceard, the Irish 
smith of the Tuath-de-Danan, a forger of magic 
weapons, of whom many legends are extant. The 
name appears as Guillen, Gullion, as well as Cuillin, 
and it does not seem unreasonable if we refer it to 


the Gual, the Wall. 


! Brash, Ogam Inscriptions, p. 298. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


ABOVE we have referred to the Perthshire name of 
Peddie classed among the “real Macdougals,” but 
there are other clan names agreeing with this sig- 
nification of swift-footedness. Among those said to 
be ‘‘dependant” on the Macdougals are the Mac- 
Lulichs,—luath, “swift,” laoch, ‘‘a hero.” Lulach 
was the name of the successor to Macbeth as 
hereditary ruler of the Moravienses. St Berchan 
says of him, “at Loch Deabhra his habitation.” 
‘“‘Loch Deabhra is a small lake in the district of 
Mamore in Lochaber, on an island in which there 
was formerly a small castle, called the Castle of 
Mamore. The Glen leading to it is called Glenrie, 
or the King’s Glen.” ! Doubtless the MacLulichs 
have some connection with Lulach. 

There is another Lorn clan name said to be ‘ de- 
pendant” on the Macdougals (see p. 342) for which 
the translation ‘“swift-foot” is at any rate per- 
missible from a folk-lore point of view. It is Mac- 
Lucas—luath, “swift”; cas, ‘“ foot”—and, curious 


1 Skene, Celtic Scotland, vol. i. p. 411, note. 
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to say, these MacLucases use in English “ Douglas,” 
evidently connecting the latter with Cu-glas, “ grey 
dog,” a common synonym for a wolf—faol. Finally, 
in this connection we have the MacLellans, Mac- 
cille-fhaolan, and our authority tells us that the 
MacLucas and Meee were properly menial 
Inishes—that is, “sons of Angus.” 

Before leaving consideration of Molua, Molocus, 
we recall the statement that the hound, about 
which the quarrel was between the Picts and Scots, 
was a Molossian. 

While Moluoe was the patron saint of the Scottish 
Lismore, his double, Machutus, under the form 
Mochuda, was saint and bishop of the Irish Lismore. 
The ‘ Lebar Brece’ speaks of the latter as author of 
a particular monastic rule. 

Dealing as we have been with North Argyleshire 
names, we have another to add to the descendants 
of Lug. O'Flaherty in the ‘Ogygia’ mentions 
four sons of Lugad mac-con, as he spells it, three of 
whom are called Fothad, qualified with the titles of 
Airgtheach, Cairptheach, and Canann. ‘“ Fothad 
Conann, the son of King Mac-con, has been the 
original founder of the Campbells (in Irish Mac 
Cathlin), Earls of Argyle in Scotland, who are 
hereditary Chief-Justices of that kingdom, and 
stewards of the king’s household.”! This statement 
of O’Flaherty’s as to the origin of the Lords of 
Lorn points out another connection between that 


1 Ogygia, Part ITI. ¢, Ixvii. 
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district and Athole. Nicolas de Soulis, one of 
the competitors with the Bruce’s grandfather for 
the crown of Scotland, was grandson of Marjory, 
daughter of Alexander II., wife of Alan Durward 
(doorkeeper), Great Justiciar of Scotland and Earl 
of Athole. 

We give a Maclagan tradition, reporting it in the 
words of Dr MacLagan Wedderburn. ‘The three 
brothers who pursued Robert Bruce were of the 
clan of Macdougall of Lorn. Two, I believe, were 
killed, and Bruce left his cloak with the famous 
brooch in the hands of the third. The chief of 
the Macdougalls not only claimed the brooch, but 
wished to claim the honour of having taken it, and 
the survivor, afraid of being got rid of as an in- 
convenient witness of the truth, fled to Perthshire, 
where he took refuge either with the Earl of Athole 
or the Campbells, and took the name of MacLagan.” 

According to Barbour’s account of the combat 
here alluded to, none of the three assailants escaped 
alive; consequently they could not originate a 
family in Perthshire. 


‘‘ For the King, full chewalrusly 
Defendyt all hys cumpany, 
And wis set in full gret danger ; 
And yeit eschapyt haile and fer. 


For twa broythirs wer in that land, 
That war the hardiest off hand 

That war intill that cuntre : 

Ane thai hav sworn, 1ff thai mycht se 
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The Brwyse, quhar thai mycht hym ourta, 
That thai suld dey, or then hym sla. 
Thair surname was Alakyne Drosser . 
That is also mekill to say her 

As the Durwarth sonnys perfay. 

Off thair cowyne the thrid had thai, 
That wis rycht stout, ill, and feloun. 
Quhen thai the King of gret renoun 
Saw sua behind hys mengie rid, 

And saw hym torne sa mony tid 

Thai abaid till that he was 

Entryt in ane narrow place, 

Betwyx a louch syd and a bra ; 

That wis sa stract, I underta, 

That he mycht not weill turn hys sted. 
Than with a will till hym thai yede ; 
And ane hym by the bridill hynt: 

Bot he raucht till hym sic a dynt, 

That arme and schuldyr flaw hym fra. 
With that ane oythir gan hym ta 

By the lege, and hys hand gan schute 
Betwix the sterap, and hys fute : 

And when the King feld thar hys hand, 
In hys sterapys stythly gan he stand, 
And strak with spurs the stede in hy, 
And he lansyt furth delyvirly. 

Sa that the tothyr failyeit fete, 

And not forthy his hand wis yeit 
Under the sterap, magre his, 

The thrid with full gret hy with this 
Rycht till the bra syd he yeid, 

And stert behynd hym on hys sted : 
The King wis then in full gret press, 
The quheythir he thocht as he that wes 
In all hysdedyd awise, 

To doe ane ewtrageouss bounté. 

And syne hym that behynd hym was 
All magre hys will hym gan he rass 
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Fra behynd hym, thoch he had sworn, 
Ile laid hym ewyn hym beforn. 

Syne with the suerd sik dynt hym gave 
That he the heid till the harnys clave: 
Ife rouschit doun off blud all rede, 

As he that stound feld off dede 

And then the King 1m full gret hy, 
Strak at the tothyr wigorusly, 

That he eftir hys sterap drew, 

That at the fyrst strak he hym slew. 
On this wiss hym delyverit he 

Off all the felloun fayis thre.” } 


? 


Criticism is applicable both to the Barbour’s story 
and the Maclagan tradition. On three separate 
occasions Barbour makes the Bruce kill three men, 
once five, and on another occasion fourteen. It 
would be a curious coincidence if the first statement 
were absolutely correct. Should we consider the 
probabilities and correct Barbour by the Maclagan 
tradition? The point that we would call atten- 
tion to is, that the assailants of the Bruce called 
‘““Makyne Drosser ” undoubtedly represent the office 
from which the Durward, above mentioned, got 
his title. They were more correctly, still retaining 
Barbour’s spelling, ‘‘ Mak-yne-dorsser,” “son of the 
doorkeeper.” The Latin for a doorkeeper is osti- 
urius. Pennant, speaking of Iona in the seven- 
teenth century, says, ‘The interment (few yeais 
ago) of a female remarkable for her lineage must 
not be omitted. She was a direct descendant and 
the last of the Clan An ovster, ostiari, or door- 

1 John Barbour, The Bruce, Bk. IIL, ll. 89-146. 
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keepers to the monastery. The first of the family 
came over with Colomba, but falling under his dis- 
pleasure, it was decreed, on the imprecation of this 
irritable saint, that never more than five of his clan 
should exist at one time; and in consequence, when 
a sixth was born, one of the five was to look for 
death. This, report says, always happened till the 
period that the race was extinguished in this 
woman.”! In the ‘Seanchus Beag,’ a Brehon tract, 
we find, ‘“ Aistreowr—i.e., was aitreoir—.e., noble 
his work, when it is the bell of a round tower; or 
aistreotr—i.e., rset aithreorr (2.e., humble or low his 
work). when it isa hand-bell.” We thus see that the 
ostiarius was really the bell-ringer—for the matter 
of that, a combination of offices common at the 
present moment; and here let us remark that five 
fingers being sufficient for the ringing of any old 
bell, a play upon this is probably the origin of the 
fable about the family of Iona doorkeepers. We 
find the word campanarius, ‘ bellman,” translated 
astira. In the list of the persons who composed 
the household of St Patrick at Armagh was 
‘sanctus Senellus de Killdareis, campanarius,” the 
which Sinell is said to be ‘“Sinell of Cill Airis, his 
aistire” ; and in a poem of the tenth century by 
Flann of Monasterboice he speaks of ‘‘Sinell, the 
man of the striking of the bell.”* We point this 


1 Pennant’s Voyage to the Hebrides, 1774, vol. ili. p. 254. 
? Petrie, The Round Towers and Ancient Architecture of Ireland, 
1845, pp 382-384. 
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out because Mac-clagan would mean “the son of 
the little bell,’ and therefore it did not make a 
heavy call on the imagination of one who under- 
stood that the MacLagans were connected with the 
Macdougalls to originate this story, making the 
doorkeepers sons of the bell 

Many years ago the writer suggested that the 
name Maclagan really meant ‘the son of the little 
bell.” There can be no doubt that some of the 
bearers of it understood this to be the case. Among 
the various spellings is one which seems to make 
this quite clear. Macilglegane bears on the face 
of it “son of the little bell(man),” to be gram- 
matically construed “ Mac gill’ a chlagan.” Such a 
patronymic would be in no respect contrary to 
Gaelic ideas. The keepers of the ‘“ Coigreach ” are 
called Dewars, which means pilgrims or strangers, 
evidently from their connection with a staff, and at 
least in one case Dewar was styled Mac Coigreach. 
The name Macindeoir, applied to other keepers of 
relics, has really the same significance, ‘‘ the son of 
the Dewar.” These may be comparatively recent 
examples, but in Old Irish St Mactail has his name 
translated ‘‘son of an Adze,” and St MacNisse is 
said to have derived his name from Jlac Cha 
Patriac, “the son of Patrick’s Skin,” because he 
slept in Patrick’s bed.’ We do not accept as neces- 
sarily correct these derivations ; we quote them to 
show that names manufactured in such a manner 

1 Reeves, Adamnan’s Columba, pp. 237, 238 
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were accepted as correct. In the old Irish romance, 
the ‘ Destruction of Da Derga’s Hostel,’ we have the 
names given of the three king’s doorkeepers, which 
seems appropriate to quote in connection with the 
attack on the Bruce. “Tri dorsaide rig Temrach 
insin .i. Echur agus Techur agus Tecmang, tri maicc 
Ersand agus Chomlad.” ‘Three door - wardens of 
Tarra’s king are those—namely, Echur (“key”) and 
Techur and Tecmang, three sons of Ersa (‘“ door- 
post”) and Comla (‘valve”).!. These names, of 
course, are merely fanciful; but if “key,” son of 
‘door-post,” had had a descendant, he would have 
been, of course, Son of Key, completely in harmony 
with the idea of Son of Bell being a descendant of 
an ecclesiastical doorkeeper. In the same romance 
we have another curious genealogy of the same sort 
in the case of the king’s cup-bearers. “ Dub agus 
Dond agus Dobur (no Dorchae), tri deogbaire rig 
Temrach insin .1. tri maic Laiagus Aidchi” Black 
and Dun and Dark: they are the King of Tara’s 
three cup- bearers, to wit, the sons of Day and 
Night (p. 312). This is interesting in connection 
with discussion of what originally constituted the 
cauldron of the Dagda. Here the King of Tara’s 
cup was the firmament; and we suggest that this is 
the more zsthetic—cauldron and cup, the latter the 
moon, in contradistinction to the more carnal signif- 
ication. We may recall having pointed out that 
Allectus was made ‘‘son of hooks” (see p. 126). 
1 Whitley Stokes, Revue Celtique, vol. xxu. p. 309. 
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It is almost impossible to be certain where we 
have a correct, and where a folk, etymology. 
Recently we received from Islay a wooden instru- 
ment for beating flax: our correspondent called it 
a “lint-axe.” There could be no doubt what the 
instrument was for; but we asked for its Gaelic 
name, and were informed that by the sound it was 
‘‘damh-h’-uingle,” our correspondent admitting that 
she did not know its meaning. The latter part of 
the Gaelic is the Lowland swingle, pronounced 
sungle, to beat the flax into separate filaments, to 
single, to separate it; and so swingle-tree is what 
keeps the traces of a horse separate. The first 
word in the Gaelic means “‘ ox,” and thus a swing- 
ling ave had in Gaelic become a swingling om, 
Whether the ‘ox that treadeth out the corn” did 
or did not influence this translation, who can say ? 

That the king’s representatives in Glendochart, 
the locality of the Dewars, on the one hand, and of 
Athole, the locality of the Maclagans, on ,the other, 
had in early times similar responsibilities, is made 
clear in the law of William the Lion (1165 to 1214) 
called ‘“‘Claremathane.” “Item, si calumpniatus 
vocaverit warentum aliquem in Ergadia que per- 
tinet Scociam, et ipsi mittent cum eo homines suos 
qui testentur supra dictam assisam.”* Now it is 
clear who the men of the Abbot of Glendochart 
were. When Bruce granted the custody of the 
crozier to the Dewars, he laid down, “ If it happened 

1 Proc. Soc. Antig. Scotland, 1877, p. 156. 
Y 
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that any goods or cattle were stolen or carried off 
from any one dwelling in Glendochart, and he from 
whom they were taken, whether from doubt of the 
culprit or from the feud of his enemies, did not 
dare to follow after his property, then he should 
send a messenger to the said Jore of the Cogerach, 
with fourpence or a pair of shoes, with food for the 
first night, and then the said Jore, on his own 
charges, ought to follow the said cattle wherever 
they were to be found within the kingdom of 
Scotland.” The tracking of stolen cattle in com- 
paratively civilised times may have become the 
duty of those keepers of the staff of the “little 
wolf” (faelan) by a process of degradation of 
tradition; and we further recall that the oldest 
of the earls of Athole was called “son of the 
dog.” 

As we have the Dewars with their crofts in 
Glendochart, so apparently we have a memory of 
the Earl of Athole’s “men” in the farm of Balna- 
muir, in the neighbourhood of Logierait, which was 
“the head of the county, and of the whole Thanedom 
of Dulmonych, and of the whole Thanedom of Fan- 
dufuith.” The ‘New Statistical Account’ is our 
authority for Logierait being called in Gaelic 
Balnomaoir, there translated “Town of the Thief 
Takers.” The Thanedoms mentioned above are 
evidently those of Dull and Strathbran. 

One is naturally loath to part with a tradition 
which unites his name with so interesting an 
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incident in Scottish history as the taking of his 
brooch from Bruce. When speaking of Cuchu- 
lainn’s charioteer, mention was made of the word 
leog, ‘‘a stone.” Leug is “a precious stone,” “a 
jewel,” and the Highland Society’s Dictionary men- 
tions that it is the name specially applied to those 
pebbles which, when put in water, give it a healing 
virtue,—a fact also recorded by Armstrong. In 
Irish the word is spelt leag, and as in the deriva- 
tion of the name Maclagan from the river Lagan 
and from a calf at the same time, so the capture 
of the king’s jewel and the identification of its 
capturer’s name with that of the sons of the 
doorkeeper may, after all, be but an etymologising 
fable. We have already seen how Breadalbane’s 
foster-brother was Mac-gille-an-lag. If this meant 
son of the cave, den, hollow, grammatically it would 
be Gille-an-luig, as we have it in the local name 
Ballinluig. The Rev. C. N. Robertson, in his prize 
essay on the peculiarities of Perthshire Gaelic, 
points out that the tendency is to use one form 
for all cases in the singular: thus Gille-an-lag 
would be quite in accord with local peculiarity. 
That the name may mean “son of the cave” is 
sufficiently clear. In the Book of Islay is the 
following: ‘“Rentall of Ila: Beltan sett 1666. 
Stromneis Beg set to Archibald McLinlagan and 
payes of siluer maillis and tynd siluer, liij lib, vjs, 
viijd.”! The following is from a very competent 
1 G. Gregory Smith, Book of Islay. 
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Gaelic scholar, writing in the ‘ Northern Chronicle’ : 
“A curious name appears in Islay, 1686, in M‘Lin- 
lagan. This comes from M‘Gillefinnlagan: St 
Finnlagan had his name from a diminutive form 
of Findluch, which either means ‘ Fair Mouse’ or 
‘Fair Light.’”2 This is the philologist’s opinion. 
Now for the folk-lorist’s. The writer, having a 
most estimable folk-lore correspondent in Islay, 
before he saw this derivation, had written, ‘‘Can 
you recognise in the island a place called Stromneis 
Beg? Is there any tradition of a folk-lore sort 
about it?” The answer was prompt: “I have 
spotted Stroimneis, pronounced Stremneis, and 
sometimes Streneis: the first e is pronounced like 
e in hen. It is almost at the point of the Mull of 
Oa. There is a Stremneis Mor and a Stremneis 
Beg. I have been trying to get the traditions 
about the latter, but the only information I have 
got is, that in a cave quite near it, or on it, 
smugelers used to have a small still. It is some- 
times called Strevneis. Macnab was the name of 
the oldest remembered tenants. They cured king’s 
evil” Surely our Archibald was ‘ Archibald, son 
of the lad of the little cave.” Whether the remem- 
bered Macnabs went back to Archibald’s time it 
is not possible to say, but it is a curious coinci- 
dence that a name so reminiscent of Strathfillan as 
Macnab should appear in so close connection with 
the name MacLagan. 
1 Northern Chronicle, August 26, 1896. 
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People lived in caves in Islay, we know. “ Leave, 
on the Islay coast, near the mouth of the Sound, 
the celebrated cave of Uamhfhearnaig or Uam- 
mhor. Fourteen or fifteen families retired to it 
during the fine season as their sheelins, or sum- 
mer residence; and three families live in it the 
whole year.”! In other parts of the island we 
have ‘‘ Ardelister, in Gaelic Ardeileastradh—aird, 
‘point,’ and Norse Hellis-setr, ‘cave - seat ’—1.c., 
‘promontory of the cave residence. Also Uamha 
Mhic Neacail, MacNicol’s cave, . . . a comfortable 
cave-dwelling.” Below the farmhouse of Wester 
Ellister is a cave at the shore.” 

The MacDougall and Maclagan connection has 
quite a historical appearance in the following list, 
for which the writer has to thank Mr John Sinclair 
MacLagan of Glenqueich. 


List of the different Clans and Tribes descended from the 
Family of Lorne, and of those depending on that most ancient 
family, as kept in the Records thereof, viz.— 
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The MacDougalls of Lorn. 

The Macllvrides. 

The Macllechonils or Roys. 

The Mac Ewens of Achomer, Perth, and Dungarthill. 
The MacLagans. 

The MacKeiths. 

The MacPhersons in Moydart. 


1 Pennant, Voyage to the Hebrides, p. 234. 
2 J. G. MacNeill, Guide to Islay, pp. 37, 59, 101. 
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The MacNamuls in Jura. 

The MacKellas in Barra. 

The MacCillichans in Tyree 

The Peddies in Perthshire. 

The Maclllivaitin Roys in Lochaber. 

The MacVuldonich Dows in Glengarie 

The MacVeans and MacBeans of Lochaber and Perthshire 
The MacChruims 

The MacToincheirs. 

The Maclllichears in Kintyre. 


DEPENDANTS. 
The MacLulichs 
The MacLeas, improperly calling themselves Livingstones. 
The MaclInishes 
The MacLellans 
The MacVollans 
The MacLucas’s 
The MackKeichans,. 
The MaclIllichoans. 
The MacCoans. 
The MacIllivernochs, improperly calling themselves Giahams. 
The MacInturnors or Turnors 
The MacKeigs 
The MacPheterishes. 
The MacQueebans. 
The MacAviaichs, improperly calling themselves M‘Neils. 
The MacCallums of Colgine. 
‘The MacNaLearans, improperly calling themselves M‘Leans. 
The MacIntyres, many of them MacDougalls 
The MaclIlevories. 


All MacInishes. 


NV.B.—The whole of the above tribes jomed under Mac- 
Dougall of Lorn’s Banner or Double Colours, when he would 
have occasion to bring it to the ffield of strife and of honour. 

A true copy. 
. EWEN MacDOouGaLt. 
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The date on the back of the list is 1808, and 
there is no history of the source or age of the docu- 
ment of which it professes to be a copy. Any value 
to be ascribed to it must therefore depend on what 
is known of the writer. Mr John Christie, formerly 
of Bolfrack Cottage, Aberfeldy, says: “Ewan was a 
relative of the late Professor MacDougall of Edin- 
burgh University. Ewan was rather a remarkable 
man, something both of an antiquary and a littera- 
teur. I never heard of him as a schoolmaster—he 
certainly was not parochial master at Kenmore; he 
seems to have spent most of his days at the east 
end of Lochtay. He lived at Kingharrie (Garden- 
end), attached to the old Priory of the Isle of Loch- 
tay, where Taymouth Castle gardens now are, and 
subsequently at a place called ‘ Bigrow’ or ‘ Balna- 
skiag,’ on the slope of Kenmore Hill. He was 
Baron Baillie Clerk of Breadalbane and Ground 
Officer of the Officiary of Taymouth, and was for 
some time a sergeant in the Royal Breadalbane 
Volunteers, a regiment in which Francis MacNab 
of MacNab, the well-known laird, was Major. He 
was nicknamed ‘Spitty’ on account of a habit of 
spitting while speaking. wan was one of the 
Macewans or MacDougalls of Achomer, Lochtay- 
side, who still occupy Achomer, Claggan, and Milton 
Ardtalnaig. Latterly he earned a living by writing 
petitions to the Earl of Breadalbane, that being 
the recognised form by which tenants approached 
his lordship as to estate matters, grievances, Xc. ; 
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his fee is said to have been half-a-crown. I have 
passed hundreds of these through my hands when 
going over the Breadalbane papers.” 

From Mr Christie’s account Ewan MacDougall 
was in a position to be thoroughly posted in the 
traditions of the neighbourhood of Dull-Weem, and 
his antiquarian and literary tendencies do not mil- 
tate against the theory that the list may be a copy 
of a document drawn up by himself. 

In the middle of the sixteenth century the names 
M‘Quhewin and M‘Cowyll were important names in 
that locality, and seem even then to have been 
‘Macewans or MacDougalls,” as shown in the 
Chronicle of Fortingall. In 1555 Dougallus Dougal- 
son, apud Farna, died in the house of his brother 
and was buried at Inchadin; and in 1558 Malcolmus 
M‘Neill V’Ewin, apud Lagfarne in Farna, died in 
his own house and was buried in Inchadin. In 1574 
Donald Dow M‘Couil V’Quhewin was “ heddyt” at 
Kenmor by Campbell of Glenwrquhay. We have 
here authority as far back as.1550 for the state- 
ment in our Ewan’s list so far as his own family 
was concerned. The Chronicle of Fortingall was in 
the possession of Breadalbane, however, and Ewan 
may have drawn from that very source. 

From what we have said above it will be seen 
that we do not regard Ewan’s list as a copy of an 
ancient document. Ewan, of course, was thoroughly 
conversant with spoken Gaelic, but his education 
was an English one, shown in the way he spells the 
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names in his list. Nor do his traditions seem to 
reach very far back: thus, MacDougall is the 
original of his family of Lorn, and he says nothing 
of the Somerled ancestor; but immediately after 
MacDougall he mentions Macllvrides, the Gilli- 
brede, said to be the name of Somerled’s father 
(p. 303), and after them he gives Macllechonils, the 
sons of Donald’s servant, whom he calls Roys,— 
probably the MacDonalds of Bute, ‘ patronymi- 
cally styled Macruari.”1 After the MacEwens and 
MacLagans come the MacKeiths, apparently the 
name of Somerled’s son-in-law, referred to also on 
p. 302, the claimant of the earldom of Moray, sup- 
ported by the Moraymen, all which seems to prove 
that, though a proper genealogical connection was 
unknown in detail to the writer of the list, the 
tradition of it had reached him. Our business is 
with two clan names, so we do not propose to 
attempt to follow out the reasons on account of 
which Macphersons, MacKellas, &., are made Mac- 
Dougalls, but it will be seen that he includes the 
Peddies, also already alluded to. 

Among his so-called “dependants” we find 
MacLulichs, MacLucas’s, MacLellans, already con- 
sidered, and such names as Maclllichoans, MacCoans, 
and MacNaLearans and Macllevories, the connec- 
tion between which seems to be cuan, ‘the sea,” 
lean, “the sea,” muir, “the sea,” referring us to the 
time when the “ Fortreannoibh” sent fleets to the 


1 Gregory’s Highlands, p 18 
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assistance of their Irish allies, according to Mac- 
evan.! As he includes MacEwens of Magh Circinn, 
so he also gives us MaclInishes, the sons of Angus ; 
and as we have seen that St Fillan’s bell appar- 
ently was called ‘“ Bearnach,” so he includes the 
Maclllivernochs, the Sons of the Gapped one, and 
he adds that they improperly called themselves 
Grahams, having adopted the idea that their name 
alluded to a gap made in the Northern Wall by the 
first Greim, Gaelic ‘‘a hold,” “ holding,’—a word 
which, among various meanings, signifies a bite, a 
gap made with the teeth in food. He spells the 
name Maclagan without the second c, and, as his 
rule was, begins the second syllable with a capital, 
MacLagan. We have spoken of the inhabitant of 
the Rock of Weem, Cuthbert, or whoever he may 
have been. Ossian Macpherson in 1762 knew by 
tradition a ‘“Culdee,’ a “lonely dweller of the 
rock,” the famous MacAlpin, of whom he says 
tradition has not “handed down the name of this 
son of Alpin.” The word Alpin here is evidently 
cilp, albhinn, ‘a protuberance,” ‘a precipice” ; and 
while we remember that the Macgregors call them- 
selves Clan Alpin, claiming as their name-father 
Alpin, father of Kenneth, the first Scotic, in contra- 
distinction to Pictish, king of Scone, it seems to us 
not impossible that the word meaning “ precipice” 
is the root of both names. The men of Stirling are 
sometimes styled “Men of the Rock” at present. 
' Chronicles of the Picts and Scots, p. 401. 
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Son of the Rock, or of the Hollow in the Rock, 
were titles evidently acceptable enough to Gaelic- 
speaking bearers of such a name and to their neigh- 
bours, more especially when a rock and a rock cave, 
with important traditions attached to them, were 
convenient. The evidence, however, is generally in 
favour of these sons of whatever it was having 
begun their clan name with a C sound—Claquin, 
Clauchane, or Clachinyha. We have seen that the 
patrimony of Dull -Weem included the “ croft Clau- 
chane,” and it is highly probable that Duncan, the 
Angus student at St Andrews, had his name trans- 
lated for him, if not by himself, “son of the Kirk 
Town,” meaning etymologically ‘the edifice of 
stone ”—clach, “a stone.” Jamieson gives the 
word clauchanne as meaning ‘‘a village in which 
a church is situated.” Nowadays the word appears 
as clachan. No doubt we have authority for the 
existence of a stone church in Scotland in the 
earliest of its Christian traditions,— the Candida 
Casa, the White House built by Ninias, who, Bede 
tells us, had long before Columba’s day converted 
the Picts of Galloway. Long after Ninias, or as 
we should probably say Ninia, the churches of the 
Gael, like their houses, were wattle-and-daub. If 
the list of Maclagan spellings is looked back to, it 
will be seen that the last of the clan in the 
neighbourhood of Ween, who died in 1887, the 
tenant of Ledneskey, Grantully, spelt his name 
“ MacGlagan.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Tue oldest forms of the name Maclagan, includ- 
ing Wyntoun’s clan, terminate with a vowel sound 
in the majority of instances—Clauchane, Claggane, 
Clagony, Glegane, Glagane. This is a Gaelic geni- 
tive, its equivalent being distinctly seen in the 
genealogies of the clans written about 1450, now 
in the Advocates’ Library, where the genealogy of 
MacNab is written in Gaelic “Do Genelach ic an 
abhane’’—thus ab, “an abbot,” gen. abhane ; clach, 
‘“‘a stone”; clauchane, clag, ‘a bell,’ clagane. 

One difficulty about the name Maclagan being 
accepted as equivalent to Bell-is that that clan is 
called in Gaelic Clann-ic-ille-mhaoil, the clan of the 
son of the lad of Maol. It is also written Mac-ille- 
mhaoil, and they are expressly stated not to be 
the same as the Macmillans. The Bells are an old 
Galloway family. If reference is made to Ewan 
MacDougall’s list, it will be seen that he mentions 
as MacInishes,—that is, sons of Angus,—besides 
the Maclhellans and MacLucas’s, the MacVollans, 
thus locating what may possibly be a clan of Bells 
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in the district with which we are specially in- 
terested. And here we think it worth while to 
give the folk-lore of the origin of the Bells, as 
recited in a tale told by Lachlan Bell, Bruich- 
laddich, Islay, collected for the writer by Miss E. 
M. Kerr, at that time of the F.C. Manse, Portellen, 
Islay: “‘A man of the name of Cameron married, 
and at the time of his death left a widow and a son. 
The widow married again, and the son and his step- 
father did not agree well. The stepfather was very 
bad to him, and kept him nearly always in a turf- 
house among the hills herding cattle. One day 
they had a much worse than usual quarrel. They 
were standing beside a boat on the shore; the boy 
hfted an oar, and with it struck his stepfather to 
the ground, and, hasting away, was out of sight 
before the man recovered consciousness. When he 
did so he gathered his people and followed the boy 
over hill and moor. The lad reached a smithy. 
There were two doors to the smithy, opposite to 
each other, but one of them was shut at the time. 
The boy ran in and asked the smith to save him 
from his pursuers. He agreed, cleared out the hole 
in the floor in which he used to char the peats he 
used for smithy fuel, put the boy in, and covered 
the mouth of the hole. He then opened the closed 
door, leaving both open, and went on with his work 
as usual. Soon the stepfather and his party came 
up and asked, ‘Did you see a boy running past 
here?’ ‘Yes,’ said the smith; ‘he came in by one 
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door and ran out by the other; he has had time to 
be over the hill by now.’ The pursuers asked no 
more, but followed hard in the direction indicated 
by the smith. When the pursuers were far enough 
away he took the boy from the hole, and taking a 
razor, Shaved every hair off his head, and gave him 
work in the smithy. On account of his bald’ head 
he was called Gille-mhaol-an-Gobhaidh (the smith’s 
bald lad). The Gille Mhaoil grew to be a hand- 
some clever man, and fell in love with the smith’s 
daughter and only child. The girl returning his 
affection, the smith allowed them to marry, and 
their sons were subsequently called Clann-ic-ille- 
mhaoil. That was the origin of the name, so that 
the Bells are really Camerons. When the name 
came to be translated, it was at first ‘ Bald,’ and 
this was shortened into ‘ Bell.’” 

Probably the Cameron was the most influential 
family in the district where our reciter got his story. 

Mull, “the top of anything,” says O'Reilly, 
‘fa bell”; mul, “a conical heap,” “a mound” 
(Armstrong). Seeing that the adventure takes 
place in connection with a smith, that the future 
Bell is put into a hole in the ground, as a casting 
is made at present, that the smithy has two doors— 
that is, two orifices, one to pour in the melted metal, 
the other to allow of the escape of the air in the 
mould—it seems most probable that the operation 
of making a bell is the backbone of this story. The 
reciter, or the reciter’s reciter, evidently did not 
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know the Irish name for a bell, and so had to 
explain the name from mol, bald In connection 
with this word for a bell, in the history of what 
is supposed to have been St Patrick’s bell, men- 
tioned in the ‘Annals of Ulster’ under the year 
552 as Clog-indhechta, also Clog-an- Udhachta, 
translated “ Bell of the Will,” we find that in 1356 
the ‘Four Masters’ make mention of ‘Solomon 
O’Mellan, keeper of the Bell of the Will, died: 
he was the general patron of the clergy of Ireland.” 
The O’Mellans were an influential family in the 
diocese of Armagh, filling for generations the 
highest ecclesiastical offices. They seem to have 
been able from their superior position to convey 
to themselves a large share of the privileges of the 
keepership of this bell, though the family to whom 
it properly belonged was called ‘ O’Maelchallain,” 
or “Mulholland,” but in 1441 the latter family 
became sole keepers. It continued with these 
Mulhollands till the end of the eighteenth century, 
subsequently passing into the possession of certain 
M‘Cleans, in whose care it was in Belfast in 1850. 
The bell itself was of sheet-iron, but was preserved 
in a brass case ornamented with silver and gold 
filigree work, and rock crystals, garnets, and glass 
beads. On an inscription on the shrine appears the 
name of maer in chluic, the officer of the bell as 
Maelchalland: this is translated ‘‘the servant of 
Challan,” but what is the exact derivation of 
Challan is open for inquiry; and judging from 
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analogy of other folk-stories, Mulholland could 
perfectly well be “the bell of Fillan,” as we see 
the name MacLellan appearing in the Galloway 
inscription “ Patricius de Maklolandus.” 

In this generation of town and county direc- 
tories, when every person is classified under a 
patronymic, it takes some thinking to appreciate 
properly the condition of things when these family 
names were being excogitated. Even now the 
use of surnames is not universal; and quite re- 
cently there were men in the British Isles who 
had no surname, Tom Dick being the man’s own 
name and that of his father, or it might be Tom 
Dick Harry, going a generation farther back, and 
this is colloquially Gaelic habit at this moment. 
Nor when men have had a surname do they neces- 
sarily stick to it. To say nothing of the notorious 
Norfolk Howard case, we have known in Islay a 
family who preferred to use a surname applied to 
their grandfather by a gentleman of influence in 
the district, rather than the name they had already 
been using. In the Register of Testaments in the 
Commissariot of Argyle in 1686, we see numbers 
of pure patronymics without any clan name ; and in 
such publications as the Black Book of Taymouth, 
Chronicle of Fortingall, it is impossible to tell 
whether Dougalson, for instance, means a man 
whose father was called Dougall, or a MacDougall 
by some generations of descent. At the date of 


1 Gallawa Gossip, p. 402. 
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the battle of Perth, though doubtless traditional 
origins were known, probably no Highlander was 
spoken of in his own district by his clan name: 
he would be called by his Christian name and some 
qualifying epithet, as John Black, John Red, or 
Big John, Little John. All the same, he would 
belong probably to some saintly or other distin- 
guished family. St Fillan’s Dewars perpetuate 
what is evidently a nickname. Clan names rather 
suggest themselves as older in Ireland than in 
Scotland; but by their own account of it, it was 
Brian Boroimhe who, about the year 1000, estab- 
lished an arrangement that families should take 
permanent names, either of their immediate fathers 
or of remoter ancestors, because cognomens before 
then changed uncertainly, and consisted in the 
threading together of a long series of ancestors.? 
Of course, the idea that would dominate in fixing 
a cognomen would be the advantage of the indi- 
vidual either in possessions or in glorification. We 
see instances of the first class still: a man marries 
a woman with an estate, and he claps her sur- 
name on to his own, and in a generation or two 
his cognomen is dropped. The Norfolk Howard 
“Bugs” are a sample of the other, and who is 
to blame either? A man is as much, or more, the 
son of his mother than of his father. But let us 
consider a case in which there was a tradition 
which it was agreeable to fix and perpetuate. 
1 Keating quoted, Annals of Four Masters, p. 1012, note w 
Z 
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The Roman troops, which were not Romans, were 
in the same position in Britain that our Indian 
troops at this present moment are in India: thus 
we have Sikhs, Beloochees, Goorkhas, Afghans, all 
styled British in the accounts of our expeditions, 
and the last of these were against Afghans also. 
There are, of course, a certain number of génuine 
Britons under arms in India, doubtless in larger 
proportion than that of Romans in the Roman 
armies of Britain. From the Europeans have 
sprung the Eurasians, whom we may compare, 
according to our suggestions above, to the Scots. 
These Eurasians may be British, French, or Portu- 
guese on the father’s side; but while they hold 
themselves more or less apart as descendants of 
European conquerors, their tendency is to drift 
back to a local connection, consequently to use 
more and more a non-European language. In the 
same way would the native language of Scotland 
become the lengua Scotica to Romano-Germans. 
Britons are still dominant in India, but if we were 
leaving India, and leaving behind us those who 
have been able to settle in India of a purely 
European descent, they would certainly at first, at 
any rate, hold themselves apart as a superior class 
to the Eurasians, even though they made a com- 
mon cause with them in case of necessity ; and as 
in all probability they would pride themselves on 
their descent from the British garrison, it would 
not take many generations, even in those days of 
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printed histories and cheap books and cheap edu- 
cation, for the descendants of British soldiers and 
settlers at the time of the evacuation to style them- 
selves by some common appellation recalling the 
high position their forefathers had enjoyed as the 
Sahiblog. But they, too, cut off from European 
connection, would become Indians, as Britons now 
are Australians or Canadians; and though they 
would start in the race of national existence as 
perhaps Sahibs and Eurasians, they would certainly 
coalesce and equally well deserve the latter title, 
and so become merged under one common national 
name, as the Picts have become merged in the 
Scots. No doubt the circumstances are different; 
Scotland and Ireland are very small places com- 
pared with India, and the difference in race be- 
tween the European and the native of India is 
much more marked than can have been the case 
between the Batavian and Tungrian, and the 
British or Caledonian Celt. In India there would 
be many more chances for the origination of Firu 
Fortrenn, Men of Athole, Moravienses. One can 
fancy a clan of “planters” in Assam, a clan of 
‘“ouides” on the Northern Frontier, a clan of 
“boatmen” on the Ganges, and, if the Salvation 
Army had stuck to their guns, even a “ Salvation ” 
elan, but all of these clans could look back to vari- 
ous differences in the origin of separate families. 
The planters might be Irish or English, and on 
the mother’s side Burmese or Tibetans, and their 
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special superstitions might be anything from British 
Methodism to a belief in the Grand Lama, As 
years flowed on, the exact differences between the 
beliefs of their forefathers would become less and 
less well defined, and their students of history and 
of folk-lore might be sadly puzzled and often led 
astray by the curious traces these beliefs had left, 
especially if they had passed through the hands of 
bards who felt it their duty to explain to the satis- 
faction of some exacting patron the exalted station 
of a forefather, originally a Free Church corporal of 
a Highland regiment, whose native push had gained 
for him some territorial importance. Our idea is 
that the Scot originally was the progeny of the 
foreign occupier of the land and the native woman, 
—that the Pict and Man of Fortreun or of Moray 
were closely connected in origin, and probably more 
Romanised, or at any rate considered themselves so, 
than those they called Scots; but as the racial 
distinction between them was gradually eftaced, 
any difference became imperceptible. These Picts 
and Scots were the men on the frontier; but while 
those who for centuries had remained under Roman 
rule in the settled districts had no other name for 
themselves than Britons, the more thoroughly 
Romanised inhabitant remaining between the Walls 
became also a Briton of Strathclyde to his rougher 
congener, who had accepted for himself the title of 
Scot,—just as the Eurasian, whether he like it or 
not, has to accept that doubtfully flattering title. 
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The Scot did not anciently call himself a Scot, 
he called himself a Gael, though we find tiuly 
that the Church writers apply this name of Scot 
to him. Certainly, as Macleod and Dewar say, 
Gailig is “a spelling more agreeable to the pro- 
’ Cormac, however, 
spells it gowdelg, and the more accepted modern 
spelling is gaoidhealg; and while this is, as 
Whitley Stokes points out, a derivative from the 
name for an Irishman, Siegfried has connected it 
with the word for “a goat”—Gothic, garter, gaits. 
Let us admit that the d is always introduced, 
and that the conclusion Zeuss arrived at that the 
older form of the name was “ Gaidal” or ‘‘ Goidal” 
is correct. Geraldus Cambrensis calls the Irish 
“‘Gaideli,’ and also “Scots.” Well, this may be 
all correct in its way, and the goatish character- 
istic, the reader will perceive, has been well rubbed 
in as a national peculiarity in the early days from 
the time of Strabo, who wrote in 44 Bc. In 
the Breton tongue we find gadal, plu. gadaled, 
‘‘an immodest, lascivious person.” Why _ should 
“Gaelic” not be British “Celtic,” and may we 
not have to put to the credit of Strabo, Jerome, 
and other candid friends, the d in Gaidal of 
Zeuss? We do not wish it to be understood that 
we bar the lasciviousness of the ancient inhabit- 
ants of these isles, as it would appear to the 
writers quoted; but it seems to us that we have 
to thank their publishing of it to the world for the 
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early writers of the name perpetuating it i 
spelling. Of course we have also gai, ‘a spear,” 
and from it Keating’s Giliom as the Irish form 
of the name of the Viri Armorum of Nennius, and 
the men of Leinster Laighin, a name derived from 
lagen, ‘‘a spear”; and we all know that the front 
rank of the Roman infantry was the ‘ Hastati,” 
spearmen. In this connection, too, we may note 
that the ‘Irish Nennius’ says that the Cruithnians 
‘came from the land of Thracia: they are of the 
race of Gueleon, son of Ercal,—Agathyvsi was their 
name.”! Gueleon is very suggestive of qual, “the 
wall”; Gueleon, the Wallmen. 

The reader who has followed so far may probably 
ask how it comes that we are to look for those sons 
of the Wall not between the Walls, but sprinkled 
along Magh Circinn (Mearns), Fortrenn, and 
Athole, Lorn, Ulster, Meath, Waterford, and 
Munster. Our answer would be to such an in- 
quiry, because they were shoved out of the more 
fertile districts by the later. Teutonic invaders, 
who formed the kingdom of Northumbria. We 
do not consider it at all necessary that there was 
any other connection between the MacQuheles 
of Angus, the MacKowles of Lorn, and the Mac- 
Dowles of Galloway, saving and except a common 
tradition. When the fair strangers—the Galloway 
men may have been sons of the South Wall, the 
Perthshire men were of the North—had got well 


1 Trish Nennius, p. 121. 
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fixed in tradition as the Finn Gall, it was almost 
a folk-lore necessity that Dubh Gall should come 
into existence,—just as the Kingdom of Darkness, 
Dorcha, has its co-efficient Sorcha, the Kingdom 
of Light, which the Irish commentator identified with 
Portugal, and the Dubh Gall was equally correctly 
identified with the Black Dane: a Lochlanach 
and a Black Lochlanach was therefore a Dubh 
Gall. While the memory of the Danes was fresh, 
and the story of the Wall had slid into the back- 
ground, no doubt largely assisted by the idea that 
the withdrawal of the Romans was, like the moving 
of a regiment from one garrison town to another, 
their complete disappearance, some of the sons of 
the Wall would become sons of the Black Stranger, 
MacGual become MacDougall, and the servants of 
Vellaunus the servants of Fillan,—Christianity, like 
the Dane, having got the upper hand, and the 
Heathen, ‘‘ Elevated One,” became St Wolf. 


Modern writers are fond of making a point of the 
swarms of barbarous Picts and Scots in wattle-and- 
skin canoes descending and plundering on the 
western coasts of Britain. We by no means deny 
the existence of coracles at that day, as even in the 
present, but it looks like a sheer disregard of all 
probability to speak as if these comparatively crank 
boats were the only ones known to the coast 
population of Ireland and the more barbarous parts 


of Britain. 
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In Agricola’s day the Roman fleet sailed from the 
Firth of Forth completely round Great Britain, 
apparently returning to the point of departure. 
Before this happened we hear of the adventure of 
a cohort of Usipians, German troops raised on the 
Rhine, who revolted, killed their Roman oflicers, 
seized three light-ships, sailed round the North of 
Scotland, and after many adventures and losses, the 
survivors, having wrecked their vessels by their 
want of knowledge, finally found themselves slaves 
in the hands of the Frisians, the inhabitants of 
Northern Holland, and from these were passed on 
into Roman hands on the south bank of the Rhine: 
this in the year 85 a.p. These Usipians were 
closely connected with the German Tencteri, famous 
for their cavalry, and this cohort may have been a 
cavalry one, at the outside numbering three hundred 
men. an infantry cohort at full strength would be 
six hundred. Allowing for service losses, call the 
number one hundred and fifty—that would be fifty 
to each ship. It is too much to believe that they 
were absolutely ignorant of ship management when 
they started on their adventurous voyage; and, to 
put a comparison which we may all understand, let 
us suppose a mutinous troop of cavalry starting 
at the present day from the Clyde to reach the 
Rhine. No one would be surprised to hear that 
they had lost their ship from ignorance of naviga- 
tion, even though they had been recruited from the 
neighbourhood of the Clyde, where most men have 
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some idea of sailing a boat. Men of the grit 
of these Usipians would not hesitate to make 
acquaintance with the coast of Ireland, and this 
adventure also proves that the imported Roman 
troops might take views of their own as to what 
was to their individual advantage. Roman ships 
and Roman seamen must have been continually 
in evidence where the Roman tyroops still held the 
ground, and there can be no doubt that they did do 
this between Forth and Clyde when the Wall was 
built about 140 a.p. Passing on to the year 287, 
when Carausius was emperor of Britain, and after 
a seven years’ reign was murdered by Allectus, 
history shows us that the Roman fleet was at that 
time sufficiently powerful to hold in check the 
pirate hordes of the west of Europe. We have 
pointed out that Irish commentators themselves 
give us reason to believe that in Carausius and 
Allectus we have the historical seed which has 
flourished as the Finn tradition, and that it is at 
his date that Boece makes the quarrel about a dog 
between the Picts and Scots, which would lead us 
to believe that Carausius and Allectus were by him 
supposed to represent these two nationalities. To 
judge from the Roman account of these two leaders, 
where it seemed for their advantage they were by 
no means shy of piratical practices; and therefore, 
when we find that in 364, two generations after 
their day, the Pict, Scot, and Attacot were giving 
trouble to the Romanised Briton—that is, to the 
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peaceful Briton —it seems sufficiently likely that 
these men were descendants of the original defenders 
of the Saxon shore of Britain. Who, then, more 
likely to have made Pictish and Scottish settle- 
ments in Ulster, to have instituted a centre of 
tribute in the middle of Ireland, Meath, or to have 
carried their Oghmic inscriptions around the coasts, 
carrying with them such a civilisation as we might 
expect from the modern blackbirder, who, whatever 
his ways and manners, was not likely to forget, if 
for his advantage, to claim a traditional connection 
with the colony from which he started, in the first 
place, and the mother-country in the second ? 

No doubt, when we come to the pious frauds 
perpetrated in the lives of the saints, their boats 
are described as of the coracle description ; but the 
Christian tradition tends to fishermen, humility, 
and poverty, and for what of truth is in these 
stories, the use of the coracle has doubtless some 
basis of fact. Coming still nearer to our own day 
and the story of the British-ruler Vortigern, we 
are in the presence again of invented history. The 
bearer of this title, the “ Great Lord,” recruiting to 
himself German assistance against his enemies, is 
simply repeating the story of the policy of the 
Roman Empire, with a certain added flavouring 
of modified Christianity, while it also accounted for 
the presence of, and continuous increase in, the 
large Germanic element in Britain. It is a stale 
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story that history of the sort that has come down 
to us was generally written more with the view of 
supportmg preconceived ideas than to retail bare 
truth, and nothing can be a more striking evidence 
of this than is to be found in Muirchu’s (Sea-dog : is 
this not also an invented name for an individual ?) 
‘Life of St Patrick,’ written about 698, where 
heathen Irish characteristics are drawn from the 
Old Testament, and the encounter between Peter 
and Simon Magus.! We would add to this the 
undoubted use made of Tacitus’s ‘Manners of the 
Germans’ in working up Scotice Celticism, after 
starting from the idea that names appropriate to 
modern Scotland were names of ancient Ireland. 
The total absence of allusion to the name of Tacitus 
is of itself peculiar: he surely must have been 
known of before the days of Boece, as he was the 
first to write historically of that part of Britain 
which subsequently was specially Pictish. Curious 
that tacitus means ‘“‘ what is passed over in silence,” 
and to notice in our saintly legends that St Fillan is 
styled amlabhair, translated “‘stammerer,” but also 
capable of translation as “without speech”; and 
so he appears as a “splendid mute,”—a most in- 
comprehensible attribute to be connected with a 
missionary ! 

In the study of folk-lore one learns how tradi- 
tions may arise and take local form with great 

1 Zimmer, Early Celtic Church, p. 95, 
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rapidity, and rub shoulders with others of very 
ancient origin. As an example we may quote two 
stories, received by the writer quite recently and 
at the same time, as told in Gaelic in the island of 
Barra. In twelve pages of MS., of which they took 
up about four, they immediately followed each 
other. The one was a version of the Judgment 
of Solomon, no names being mentioned, Solomon 
appearing under the character of a law man, Fear 
lagh: the other, no names mentioned either, was 
a version of the well-known ballad-story of Lord 
Lovel and Lady Nancy Bell. In the original, as 
it may be too trivial a matter to have come under 
the notice of some of our readers, we may explain 
that Lord Lovel started, after an affectionate leave- 
taking, for a three years’ globe - trotting. A year, 
however, saw him back, to find the populace 
gathered round the dead body of his sweetheart. 
Lord Lovel is described as lying down by her side 
and dying there and then : so both were buried, and 
from the bosom of one sprang a rose, and from that 
of the other a briar. These grew till they met 
on the church top, where they united themselves 
in a true lover’s knot. The Gaelic version was 
that the man had dreamt of a girl with whom he 
fell in love, and he sought for her all the world 
over, but returned at last so wasted that he had 
two holes in his side, through which the action 
of his heart, bursting with love, could be seen. 
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In his weak condition his father 1s described as 
carrying him in a creel to the hill on which he 
dreamt of the girl he was fated never to see. He 
was buried in a “corner” of the churchyard. The 
girl must have been in the near neighbourhood, 
for she married another man, and is described as 
accidentally setting fire to herself and being burned 
to death. She was buried in another ‘ corner” 
of the churchyard, ‘and two trees grew —a tree 
out of his grave and a tree out of her grave—and 
these two trees grew towards each other until they 
met, and their branches twisted among each other 


until a knot was made by them.” 

A question we wish to put is, Is the cothrom na 
feinne, and the example of it given in the equal 
combat of the Inch, a survival of the gladiatorial 
arrangement which balanced the chances as nearly 
as possible in the Roman arena, or was it a clan 
adoption of the medieval trial by combat? Leslie’s 
statement that the Scottish Gael habitually prac- 
tised within barriers suggests the tradition of the 
arena, but on the other hand the use of the lists for 
knightly combats must have been well known in 
1396. Crinan’s death in 1045 is not too early for 
an adoption of the principle of the knightly tour- 
nament, but Boece’s story of the shower of stones 
in Athole at the date of the Roman invasion of 
Scotland certainly seems to us an echo of some 
traditional connection between the Clan Clauchane 
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and the stones of the Roman- Wall between the ford 
of the estuaries. 

In historical research perhaps, more than in any 
other branch of science, is excuse to be found when 
the gregarious instinct of the human animal shows 
itself. If what we have as history was a record of 
undoubted facts, even if strung together by an ex- 
position of what the author conceived to be cause 
and effect, subsequent writers might argue about 
and restate the speculations, but the facts would 
have to be copied. We may safely aver that Ewan 
MacDougall had not one scrap of evidence that on 
any single occasion his “real MacDougalls,” to say 
nothing of his “dependants,” ever ‘ joimed under 
MacDougall of Lorn’s banner.” Popular belief is 
still strong on what we may call Adamic genealogy, 
meaning by that a system which leads families, 
tribes, nations, and the world at large, to be 
descendants of one man. If we pay due regard to 
what we do know with some certainty of the origin 
of the family of Lorn, common-sense must teach us 
that the various families mentioned cannot have 
descended from the oldest-mentioned individual of 
the name Dougall. The belief has grown up that 
what is in English called a “clan” had for its 
constituents what Ewan would have called “real 
clansmen” and “dependants.” The definition was 
doubtless true enough for a few centuries before 
1745, but all the evidence seems to prove that the 
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inhabitants of a district formed a tuath, ‘a local 
tribe”, tuathach is now a “ countryman,” a “ tenant- 
farmer.” Expressions such as Men of Athole, Men 
of Angus, explain the real position. For this reason, 
then, if the people of one district were driven to 
another, the name might be transferred: so the 
Men of the Ford of the Estuaries, the Men of Athole, 
Athfodhla, would carry their name with them, and 
it might come to be applied to a place where there 
was no ford and no estuary. Thus we might have 
Men of Athfodhla in Perthshire or in Ireland. 
Such tribes were divided into families, and the word 
in Gaelic, clann, has the same force as the English 
family, though it must be admitted that one has to 
add to that ‘‘ families” in the church sense — that 
is, those to whom a Christian teacher, genuine 
or fabricated, was accepted as the “father.” As 
tradition became dim and people exercised the 
right of individual opinion, traditional names were 
looked upon from different points of view, and 
received different shades of meaning. Relics 
handed down remained, and these formed kernels 
for family names for those immediately connected 
with them. Thus the possession of a staff gave rise 
to a clan of “ pilgrims,’—in Gaelic Dewar, to use 
the English spelling : and because some dubiety had 
arisen as to the relic shown being the original, they 
might be called, and were called, “sons of the 
Stranger.” Other relic-holders might be sons of the 
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Gapped, because their bell had a gap in it (bearnan). 
And while we have advanced a theory which seems 
to account for titles applied to the Dewars, prob- 
ably the name Livingstone, used by the keepers of 
the staff of St Molua, has something to do with 
the story of the Stone of Fail, which roared under 
the foot of the proper ruler of that district of 
country, wherever it was. On the same principles 
we might have sons of the Wall, a clan of the Ford, 
a clan of the Causeway, which constituted the 
special facility for those using the ford. The 
very name ‘Firth of Forth” is itself the jiord of 
the voad,—fordd, Welsh, spelt by Lhwyd forth, a 
road.! The descendants of the leaders of these 
district inhabitants no doubt used the name of 
their ancestor as a basis for their genealogy, but 
these also were subject to change, and, if we 
could trace the various changes, they might be 
referred to equally ancient dates. Right or 
wrong, the following, we think, will show what 
we wish to demonstrate. 

We have met “ Cadwalla” as “Cathgublan” and 
as ‘“‘Cathlon.” The last is Gaelic, and cath means 
“battle,” and leana, ‘‘a meadow,” “a swampy 
place”; according to O’Reilly, in middle Gaelic 
lenw, modern Gaelic Jon, ‘a marsh.” The name Mac 
Caillein is the Gaelic title of the head of the house 
of Argyle ; O’Flaherty says it is in Irish MacCathlin, 


1 Rev. Celtique, vol. xvii. p. 99. 
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called after a descendant of Lugadh Mac-Con. The 
clan name is now fixed as Campbell, supposed to 
mean in Gaelic cam, ‘twisted,’ beul, ‘“ mouth,” 
though the owners themselves seem at one time to 
have supposed it to be the equivalent of campo- 
bello. Campus in Latin is “a field”; bellum, 
gen. belli, “war”: compare the Campbell with the 
explanation given above of Cath-lon. We hold it 
as probable that, allowing for these mutations, 
we have in the name Campbell a survival of the 
Cadwallawn of early Welsh history. Parallel cases 
with the above probably occur in other clan names, 
and it suggests itself that nowadays more genuine 
Gaelic history lies hidden in the names of the 
smaller claus, the bearers of which, unfortunately, 
seem to have acquired the snobbish idea of drowning 
them out in such names as Macdonald, Mackenzie, 
Macdougall, and others. 

A cryptic signification of an unpresentable sort, 
speaking from a society point of view, undoubtedly 
does lie in traditional lore. Stories of this sort 
are often repeated in all innocence, and where 
critical insight for any reason has failed, the 
equivocal joke finds its way into history, of 
course with the gloss on it that made it accept- 
able to the historian. When misconceptions of 
this kind occur, it is clearly the duty of the com- 
mentator not to pass them by, but distinctly to 
ear-mark them; and it is nothing short of fraud 

2A 
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to ignore the humanity in them, and insist on a 
virginal interpretation. The honest critic, like the 
honest medical man, must cherish no false modesty: 
if he does, he becomes a mere quack. The diagnosis 
may in either case be wrong, but a correct conclu- 
sion can only be arrived at when all the symptoms, 
indications, and circumstances receive full consid- 


eration. 
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Agathirsi, 139, 230. 

Agenis, 325. 

Agglutinism, 231. 

Agricola, 105, 106, 138, 360 

Aides, 270. 

aidoia, 290. 

ail=speech, 190; =rock, 190, 191, 
270, 289. 


Aulbe, Ailbhe, St, 72, 74, 176, 289; 
dog, 269. 

Ailfrid, 286. 

Ailian, Solomon’s builder, 191. 

Ailill, 172, 190, 191, 257, 269, 280, 
317. See Oilill. 

ailp, ailbhinn=precipice, 346. 

Aine=truth, 196, 197. 

aistreoir = bellman, 334. 

Aitheach, Atha. See Attacots. 

Aitheach, 151; Aitheach Tuatha, 
146, 149, 158, 164, 217. 

Alain, 242. 

Alba, 73, 164, 243; Albanaich, 
255; King of Alba, 149, 154. 

Alcluith, 119. 

Alesia, 256. 

Aleth, 325; Alyth, 325. 

Alexamenos, 210. 

Alexander the Great, 77, 120, 196; 
Alexander II., 331. 

Allan, 174 (? read Alban, 73). 

Allectus, 88, 95, 96, 109, 126, 128, 
148, 234, 300, 318, 336, 361; in 
Oghmie, 127, 

All gods, 167; all Father, 172, 173. 

Alloto, Allato (Oghmic name), 127, 
128. 

Almanis, 244. 

Almond, 69. 

Alphabet, 98. 

Alpin, 346. 

Alps, 8, 27, 41, 180, 181. 

Alun, 141. 

Aman, 70. 

Ammuanus Marcellinus, 93. 

Amorgan, 314, 

Anchises, 204. 
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Andiews, St, 182, 284; varied 
spellings of ‘*Maclagan” in one 
case, 41, 42. 

Angus, 8, 31, 33, 34, 35, 36, 42, 
106, 187, 192, 299, 302, 325, 
330, 346, 347, 358; sheriff of 
Angus, 10, 12; raid of Angus, 
30; boundaries, 30, 32; Mac- 
lagan “nation,” 44. 

Angus, Pictish king, 32, 33, 71; 
Angus, son of U Mor, 177; Angus, 
son of Dagdha, 182, 183; Angus 
Og, 183, 249, 251, 272, Angus 
Tirech=wanderer, 189; Angus 
Gaibhuaibhtheach, 320; Angus, 
son of Somerled, 304. 

Annals of Inisfallen, 126; of Four 
Masters, 288 

Annwn, 307. 

Antoninus Wall, 115, 154, 245, 246, 
256 See Wall, North 

Anubis, 204, 210, 215. 

aoidhe = guest, 300 

aper =boar, 190, 247. 

Apollo, 183, 252. 

Apostates, 190. 

apron, 273, 274. 

Apuleius, 215, 217. 

Arabic, 288. 

‘* araenrian ” (air aon rian), 63; ‘‘ set 
battle” of Fingalians, 89 

arca, 204, 292. 

Arcani, 94. 

Arculf, 285, 286. 

Ardghus, 158. 

Ardkath, 89. 

Areani, 93. 

Argyll, 217, 330, 352; in Crinan’s 
jurisdiction, 27; Duke of, 326. 

Arkunia, 79. 

Armagh, 328, 334 

Arms, 11, ~-13, 15, 20; .:“ armed.” 
Maclagans, 48. 

arsaid=ancient, 192. 

Art, 197, 198, 321. 

Artaxerxes, 120. 

Arthur, King, 102, 186, 188, 221, 
244, 245, 255, 300. 

Arts, 177. 

Arx Palatina, 283. 

Ascanius, 204. 

Asclepiodotus, 88, 95 

ass, 211; ass head, 210. 
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Atalanta, 201. 

Athene, 205. 

Ath Faodhaile, 115, 367. 

Athlach, Aichleach, 126, 127, 128. 

Atholl, 32, 238, 264, 331, 337, 338, 
355, 358, 365, 367; Duke of 
Atholl, 48; his ‘‘fencible” Mac- 
lagans, 48 

Attacots, 92, 121, 138, 145, 146, 
147, 153, 238, 265, 287, 361. 

Auchertoull, Auchtircoull, Auchter- 
foull, 55. 

Auchtertyre, Wothtirtiry, 83. 

Augustus, 126, 130, 224, 225, 259, 
315. 

Aurelianni, 288. 

auriga, 282. 

Aurwyrchyn, 235. 

auspicium, 249. 

Avagddu, 131. 

Avance, 116, 131. 

Avon, 87. 

Ayson, 34. 


Babel, 192. 

Bacchus, 119. 

bachuill more, 325; bachull brec, 
326. 

Bacor bladhra, 177 

Badenoch, Wolf of. 
Earl of. 

badgers, 201. 

Badonicus, Mons, 245 

bags = trousers, 164, 165. 

bald, 350, 351. 

Baliol, 262 

Ballachan, 47, 48. 

ball play, 225. 

ball seire =love-limb, love-spot, 311 

Ballyeightragh, 278. 

Balnamuir, 338. 

Balor Birugdere, 213, 31] 

Bamff, Banff, 106, 117. 

banabh = pig ;_ banbh, 
255. 

Banbha, Banba, 115, 117, 321. 

band on forehead, 276. 

Bangor, 185, 313. 

Bangu, 134 

Banon, Queen=lofty one, 115. 

banu=to raise, 115; banawg=ele- 
vating, 116. 

baois=lust, 232. 


See Buchan, 
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baoisg, boillisg =shining, 232, 234. 

bar =boai, 247. 

Baragh-llys, 89 

Barbour, Account of Combat for 
Brooch, 331. 

Bardic test, 2S0. 

Bards, 97, 356; barding, 166, 207. 

Bare-Ear, 190, 191, 222, 255, 258. 

Barra, island of, 364. 

barriers, exercising within, 365. 

Baskin, Baiscne, Boisgne, 232, 258, 
268. 

Basques, 232 

Batavians, 99, 106, 108, 110, 129, 
355. 

battle, first in Ireland, 143. 

bear, 301. 

beard, 263. 

Bearnach = gapped, 346, 367. 

Bearnan, 294 

‘* beastly manners,” 303. 

beath, gen., bethad, See Life. 

Beathan, Dr, 160. 

Beaton, 133, 175 

Bede, the Venerable, 85, 11S, 206, 
211, 285, 347. 

Beinne Bret, 198, 223. 

Bel, 111. 

Belge, 76, 163. 

Beli, 225. 

bell, 218, 219, 239, 285, 294, 346, 
352; son of bell, 336; bell of 
Ruadhan, 179; bell of St Fillan, 
75, 78, 79, 83, 160; bell of Scone, 
284, 285; bell of St Moloc, 326; 
gapped bell, 346; bell of St 
Patrick, 351; bell-ringer, 334. 

Bell (patronymic) 348; legend of 
origin, 349 

ben = woman, ban, 5. 

Ben Cruachan, 132. 

bendy, 171. 

Ben Gulban, 249, 266. 

bent bloody, 132. 

beo=living, 323. 

Beoan mac Innle, 185, 186, 323. 

Beogne. See Beoan. 

Berchan, St, 329. 

Berkshire, 247 

berlaine=tiuck, 299 

Bethoun, 140, 141. 

Betoun, 35. 

Beuchuill, 168, 194. 
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Bewcastle, Bochastle, 28. 

bh and dh, 314. 

bird, 203, 253, 271, 272, 290; bird 
of Baile, 176; triple-headed and 
red, 256 ; Maelduin’s white bird, 
80; Tuan (a bird), 194, 195. 

hirlinn, 299. 

Birnam, 142. 

Birrens, 167, 181. 

Birrenswark, 1S1. 

Black Agnes, 231. 

Black-birder, 362. 

Blackfnars Bridge, 283. 

Black-head ? (Duben), 255. 

Blanket, 19 

Blathnaid, 198. 

Blatum, Bulgium, 181. 

Bledhereus, 177. 

blind, 300. 

blood, to drink, 272. 

blue, 93, 126. 

Boar, 186, 190, 194, 195, 201, 222, 
232, 233, 246, 249, 252, 254, 265; 
sign of the boar, 233, 234, 240, 
941, 245, 247, 249; boar’s head, 
234, 235, 241, 248, 250. 

boat, 164; figure of, 142; boatmen, 
297 5320. 

Bodach nan Conn, 264. 

Bodvogen, 314. 

Boece, 4, 18, 26, 69, 88, 210, 244, 
248, 258, 260, 298, 299, 315, 363 

Boers, 340. 

Boet, 28. 

Boi, wife of Lugh, 224 (lugh, v.a. 
swear). 

Bolg mac Buain, 275. 

Bombie, 309. 

Bonair abducted, 47. 

bondmaid, $1. 

Bonus Puer, 183. 

Borcovicus, 111. 

Boresti, 136. 

Borlum, 100. 

Borumha, 155, 189. 

boss of shield, 107, 163 

Bothuele, Richard, Abbot of Dun- 
fermline, 11. 

Bouden Hill, 245. 

Boulonge, 129. 

Bower, Walter, 8. 

box, 292. 

Boxers, 107. 
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boy, 183. 

Boyd, 29. 

Boyne, Boann, 183, 184, 186, 239, 
ig RE! VP 

bra, brain, bro, bruen, 238, 239. 

Biahmins, 78 

biain, 269 

bramble bush, 185. 

bran =crow, 250. 

Bran, 237, 238, 239, 240, 241, 245, 
247, 248, 250, 253, 254; Bran’s 
head, 252; Bran Finn’s dog, 252, 
267. 

branch, red, 116, 117, 212, 318; 
branch, 139, 141, 142, 212 

brand, 250, 251, 327. 

Brandan, St, 325, 326. 

Branwen, 240. 

brawn, 239, 240. 

breac, 164, 321. 

bread, 303 

Breadalbane, 3438, 344. 

breasts, 147. 

Brechan, 19 

Bredei, 69. See Brude. 

Bregia, 239, 242, 265 

Bregion, Cath, 245. 

Breogan, 239. 

Brian, 206, 289; Brian Boroimmhe, 
188, 190, 279, 320, 321, 353. 
Bridge, Bran s,253; Wilham Rufus’s 

bridge, 254 

Bridgeness, Brigneise, 87. 

Brigands, 90, 91. 

Brigantes, 90. 

Brighid, 194, 235. 

Briotan Maol, 164. 

bris= break, 294 

Brisinga-men, 293. 

bristles, golden, 233, 235 

Britain, 207, 208, 317; king of, 
149, 237. 

British language, 233. 

British Museum, 217 

Britons, 69, 105, 255, 320, 356, 
361; tame Britons, 95; Britons 
of the world, 164. 

Britonum, Historia, 2 

Brito-Romans, 190. 

Brittany, 98, 323 

Brogan, 239, 242. 

brooch, Bruce’s, 331, 339. 

bru=rage, glow, 245. 
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bruach —brink of stream, 57. 

Bruce, King Robert, 82, 83, 295, 
331, 333, 336, 337, 339 

Brude, Bruide, Bred, 119, 263, 303, 
304, 345. See Brede1 

brugh=belly, 57, 184, 249, 264; 
=cairn, 236. 

Brugh-na-Boinne, 57. 

Bruti= Scots, 303 

Bruts, 2438 

Bryceson, 34. f 

buaifeach = poisonous, 320 

Buchan, Ear] of, $8, 10, 12, 27. 

Buchanan, George, historian, 14, 18, 
26 

buchstab=staff of writing, =letter, 
O7s 

Buddhist, 218. 

buicnecta, 152, 153. 

bull, 280, 282 

Bulla, 163 

buin, 160, 161, 177 

Burnet=pimpernel, 160 

Burns, Robert, 116, 132, 161. 

Bute, 305. 

buttocks, 147, 153. 


C, initial, 48, 228. 

Cabbala, 173. 

Cadall, 90, 91 

Cadell. See Cadall. 

Cadwal, 91, 368. 

Cadwallawn, 85, 140, 369. 

Caedualla, 85, 86. 

Caerleon, 195 

Caher Ass, 196. 

cain, Druim (Hill of tribute), 178. 

Caine yr ychan, 116 

Cainte (satirist), 209 

Cairbre (Cat-head), 149, 150, 151, 
154, 156, 217, 223, 292, 299, 
302. 

Cairill, Coireall, 193, 194. 

Cairneach, 130. 

cairn-dweller, 236. 

Cais, Dall, 321 

Caisel, Cashel, 189, 191. 

Caisg (Easter), 189. 

Cait, Caith, 198, 224, 227, 243. 

Caithness, 32, 153, 198, 209. 

Calder (river), 101. 

Caledonia Silva, 112, 160, 201. 

Caledonn, 136, 162, 187, 242, 355. 
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calendai of Oengus, 204. 

calf, 276, 279, 280, 339 

Calphrann, 317. 

Calydon, 201. 

cam =twisted in ‘‘ Campbell,” 368. 

Cambeck, 111. 

Camelon, 170 

Campbell, 250, 294, 330, 331, 344, 
368 ; Sir Colin Campbell, 48, 49 

campanarius, 334 

campus belli, 368. 

Camulodunum, 76, 80 

Canmore, Malcolm, 316. 

Canninefates, 99, 10S 

Caoilte=small, elongated, 57, 193, 
195. See Burns, 116. 

Caper, 282. 

Capricornus, 196, 246, 247, 281. 

Caputh, 158 

Caractacus, 91, 299. 

Caratak. See Caractacus. 

Carausius, 88, 95, 126, 129, 133, 
168, 195, 234, 259, 261, 275, 
299, 318, 361. 

Carcin, 60 

Carlingford, 267. 

Carr, Kei, 5. 

carriers, 136. 

Carrawbuigh, 11] 

Carriden, Carribdin, 87. 

Carron (river), 140 

caru (v a. love), 130. 

caiw=stag, 130, 133, 291 

Cassivellaunus, Cassivelaunus, Cas- 
sibilane=servant of Vel, 75, 77, 
91. 

Caswallawn, Caswallon, 77, 80, 140, 
225; pronunciation, 77. 

Cat Head See Cairbre. 

cat, with human face, 216=moon; 
hke a fiery arrow, 296 See 
Cairbre Cat-head. 

caterans, 8, 10, 12, 303. 

caterva, 116, 140. 

Catgublain, $6, 368. 
lawn. 

Catguollaun, 85. 

cath=tnbe, 140 

Cath Vieith, 140, 240. 

Cathlon, 86,368 See Cadwallawn. 

Cato, 121. 

Catraeth, 268 (?=battle shore). 

Catscaul, 86. 


See Cadwal- 
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Catti, 108, 109, 115, 150, 151, 198, 
295. 

cattle, stolen, 33S. 

Catuvellauni, 75; 
85. 

cauldron, 153, 175, 193, 237, 241, 

. 245, 308, 336; cauldron of in- 
spiration, 131. 

causeway, 268, 368 

cave, 303, 322, 324, 339, 340, 341, 
347; son_of the cave, 339. See 
Uamh 

cave-dwellers, 237, 341. 

ce=the earth, 114; 
Cruithne, 227 

Ceann-abrat, Ceann-feabrat, 
198, 223, 236 

Ceanngubha, 155 

Cearbhall, 82. 

Ceasair, 194. 

ceatharn, 116 

Ceathur, 113. 

cedyrn, kedyrn, 113, 116 

Ceimnselaigh, Ui, 320. 

Celestine, 205 

celibacy, 218. 

Celidoine, 242 

ceol= music, 8S 

Ceolfnid, 219. 

Cerberus, 299 

Cerealis, 109, 111, 162 

Ceredwen, 131, 175, 193 

Ceretic, Coroticus, 190. 

Cernach, 116 

Cernunnos, 116, 291. 

cervus=stag, 133, 291. 

Cet mac Maghach, 269 

chain, 125, 151, 255, 276, 289, 
294, 295, 298, 303. 

Challan, 351. 

chanter, black, 26 

charcoal, 270. 

chanot, 137, 189, 257, 265; 269, 
299, charioteer, 189, 217, 265, 
270, 274, 275, 279, 282; chartot- 
eering dress, 276. 

charlatans, 146 

Charlemagne, 6 

Charles the Bald, 313. 

Charlie, Prince, 6. 

charm, 222 

chastity, 235 

Chauci, 108. 


Catuvellaunus, 


Ce, son of 


197, 


290, 
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cheese, 65, 66. 

Cheiuscei, 150 

chess, 225 

Chester, 195, 246. 

Chewill, 39. 

Chief Justice of Scotland, 330. 

Chios, 200, 201. 

chiville=peg, 59. 

Chon, British king, 86. 

Christ, 199, 202, 213, 214, 215, 270, 
317; fish, symbol of, 195. 

Christian, 121, 241, 254, 267, 294, 
362; Christianity, 237, 248, 249, 
258, 270, 287, 317, 359 

Christie, John, 343 

Christmas, 213. 

Christopher, 201, 204, 209, 267, 
275. 

Chronica Gentis Scotorum, 8. 

Chuil, mac an, 266. 

ci=dog, 103, 205, 206. 

Cian, 3, 89, 157, 206, 209, 225. 

Ciaran, 29, 258. 

Cical, 143, 144. 

Cimbri, 138, 145, 148, 150 

Cinge, father of Picts, 32. 

cinim, v.a@,=descend, spring from, 
284. 

Cinnfaelad, 292. 

Circinn, Magh. See Magh Circinn. 

circle, 218. 

Cirig, 209, 227. 

Cisel, 144. 

Civilis, 108, 109. 

clach mun asaid, 269. 

clach na cinneamhna, clach na cine- 
amhuinn, ‘‘ the fatal stone,” 284, 
288. 

clan, 366-369 ; Wyntoun’s mention 
of clan, 22. 

Clan Brameron, 24. 

Clan Cameron, 24, 36; Cameron, 
349, 

Clan Clachinyha, 7, 22, 41, 160, 
267, 268, 279, 302, 347, 365. 

Clan Hay, 11, 23, 24, 160, 302. 

Clan Kay, Clancay, Claucay, 8, 10, 
13, 16, 23, 24. 

Clanquhattan, Glenquhattanis, Clan- 
katan, Clanchattane, 16, 17, 18, 
24, 25, 26, 36, 37. 

Clan Qwhewl, Clanwheole, Clan 
Quhele, Claukauel, Clanchewill, 
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7, 8, 10, 11, 13, 22, 24, 34, 268, 
305, 358, combat spellings, 36 ; 
locality, 40, 159, 294 

Clanranald, 36 

Claquin, Loys de, 41, 43, 347. 

Clare, 327. 

“‘Claremathane,” 337. 

Clauchane, 347, 348 

Cleland of Cleland, Creland, Knel- 
and, 100, 101, 261, 264, 310; 
arms of, 101. : 

cloak, raven black, 276. See Hood. 

cloaklets, 172. 

cloch, 239. 

Clochan na bh-Fomorach, Causeway 
of the Giants, properly from 
under the sea (folk), 268. 

clog, 239 

Clonmacnoise, 142; (? meadow of 
sons of losa=Jesus), 143. 

Clontarf, 321. 

Clothcon, 267. 

clothing, 18, 184. 

cloud, progenitor of the Gael, 118. 

Cluain-ferta-Molua, 322, 

Cluny, McClaggan of Mill of, 47. 

enir Patraic=Patrick’s skin, = bed, 
335 

Cnu, Cno, 198, 217. 

coalfaen = memorial stone, 97. 

coast of Scotland, 244. 

Coban, 209. 

cobblers, 225, 226. 

cochal, cochull, 283, 310, 311; 
winged cochal, 277. 

Coel, Coyll, Cole, 88. 

coelbren=memorial stick—+z.e., al- 
phabet, 97. 

coigny =entertainment, 174. 

coigreach =stranger, 335, 367. See 
Crozier, 

coinage, 76, 78, 80, 130, 234. 

Coinchenn, 275. 

coire, 153. 

coitus, 199. 

Coleraine, 171. 

Colgac, Colgach, 105, 327. 

Coll, Conll, 40. 

collar, 150, 151, 292, 294, 295. 

Colum cille, 67, 165, 179. 
Columba. 

Columba, St, 58, 67, 139, 142, 179, 
284, 285, 286, 289, 324, 347; 


See 
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his benediction of Tay’s “fierce 
ones,” 49 See Colum cille. 

column, 133. 

columna, 284, 289. 

comb, 186. 

combats, arranged for, 62, 63, 365. 

Combrogenses, 149. 

Comgall, 186, 267. 

comla=valve, door, 336. 

con, cun=elevated, 116. 

Con, Mac, 196, 198, 223, 226, 255, 
314, 315, 330. 

Conaf, 328. 

Conaille, Cuchulainn’s patrimony, 
207. 

Conchobhar (“Connar”), 207, 271, 
315, 317. 

Conlaech, 274. 

Conn (“ Hundred Fighter”), 72, 74, 
189, 320; Conn (a Scot), 209. 

conn, 174. 

Connacht, 171, 189, 265, 269; 
Queen of Connacht, 257, 317; 
King of Connacht, 280, 300, 317. 
See Mebh 

Connal] Cearnach, 116, 198 ; Connal 
Gulban, 179; conall=fruit, 297. 

Conra, Conrach, 156. 

Constantine, 88, 247, 318. 

Constantinople, 115. 

Constantius, 88, 130, 234. 

Continent, the, 313. 

coraces =ravens (which see), 252. 

coracles, 99, 359, 362. 

Corbreid, 299. 

Corc, Curc, 98, 228, 232, 252, 320; 
core = vessel, 231; core =? pig, 
227. 

Corea, 306, 319. 

Corcolaid, 255, 258. 

Corinth, 217. 

Cork, 229. 

Corkaguiney, 229, 231, 232. 

Cormac mac Airt, 176, 265; corb- 
mac=chariot-lad, 270. 

Cormac’s Glossary, 5, 307, 320. 

corn, 233, 235, 239. See Cruith- 
neachd, and Ith. 

Cornwall, 128, 186. 

Coronation Stone, 28. 

Coroticus, 190. 

Corruen, 56. 

corrupt speech, 250. 


Cosaf cosobada, 327. 

Cothrige, Cothrig, 208, 22s. 
cothrom Feinne, 68, 365. 
Coumeenoole, 278. 

cow, 80, 188, 189, 276 

Cowal, Cowell, 54, 75. 

Cowts, 34, 55; Jenot Cowts, 42. 


coxa = haunch. See “ distractio 
coxairum ” 
Coyll. See Coel. 


Craebh 1uadh, 116. 

Craiginour, 87. 

Craithlint, 261, 264. 

Cramond, 111. 

crann-tara, 179. 

Craufurd, Earl of, 8, 10, 12, 13, 14. 

Creidne, 168. 

Crete, 121. 

crinaim= disappear, 198. 

Crinan, Abbot of Dull and Dunkeld, 
27, 160, 263, 264, 365 ; his death, 
62, 67. 

Crinda, 263. 

Crinna, 197, 198, 223, 263 ; Crionna 
Chinn Chumair, 264. 

Crioch na bhfuineadach, name for 
Treland (?), 112. 

crion = little, mean, 198, 263. 

Cristy, Christy, 7, 8, 10, 13, 24, 209. 

Crom cruach= Bent of the hill, 132. 

Crom-deroil, 171. 

Cronykil of Scotland, Wyntoun’s, 7. 

cross, sign of, 202. 

crow, carrion, 238, 239, 250. 

crozier of St Fillan, 78, 79, 83, 275, 
284, 295, 325, 326, 337; called 
Cogerach, 308, 335, 338. 

cru=gore, 132, 

cruach, 132; Cruachan, Mebh’s, 256, 
257. 

Cruithintuath, 27, 154. 
land. 

Cruithne, Cruidne, 32, 69, 198, 209, 
319, 322; Cruithneach, 224; 
Cruithneach = Picts, 303. 

Cruithnigh = Picts, 139, 303, 358. 

Crynus, 262. 

Cryptic meanings, 369. 

cu=dog, 103, 198, 205, 212, 243, 
330. 

Cualgne, 280, 282, 296, 305, 317. 

cuan= sea, 345. 

Cuan, Loch, 272. 


See Pict- 
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Cuchulainn, 116, 135, 198, 203, 253, 
270, 271, 272, 274, 276, 279, 281, 
283, 297, 300, 303, 339; inflated 
and swollen, 273 

Cuddy = Cuthbert, 211; cuddy rung, 
2A 

Cuellar, Captain, 21. 

Cuglass, 101. 

Cuil Sibrine, 60 

cuilan=whelp, 86, 264. 

Cullen, plain of, 265. 

Cuillin Ceard, 328 

Cuillin, Cullane, Shabh, 327, 328. 

Culan, Culann, 253, 270. 

Culdee, 346 

cullach, 265. 

cumble=symbol, 234, 236; kuml, 
kumbl= monument, cairn, 236. 

Cumhal, 68, 89, 129, 234, 289, 300 ; 
spelt Coyll, Coylle, 89. 

cumhal=bondmaid, 81. 

cumlachtaig=munificent, 222. 

cun. See cuno, 80, 173. 

Cunda, Cill; Cunna, Ceall, 174. 

cundie =drain, 57 

cundrad = goods, 156. 

Cunedda, 84, 85, 86, 140, 268, 318. 

Cunna. See Cunda 

cunnrath=contract, 156. 

cuno=elevated, 79. 

Cunobelinus, 76, 78, 79 

cup, 153, 180; cup=firmament, 
336, cupbearers, 183, 336. 

Cupar (Fife and Angus), 106. 

Cupid, 215 

curse, 190. 

Curu1 mac Daire, Curoi mac Dears, 
Curruid mac Daire, 172, 198, 275. 

Cuthbert, St, 56, 58, 59,71, 211, 
346 

Cyclops, 201. 

Cymry, 115, 148. 


d=ch, 61. 

d in Gaidal, Goidal, 357. 

Dabheoc=two animals, 186. 

Dacians, 183 

Da Derga’s hostel, 336. 

Dagda, 153, 168, 169, 171, 172, 173, 
175, 176, 182, 184, 235, 237, 239, 
257, 308, 336. 

Dage Devos, 176. 

dagoba, 219. 
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dail=part, 180, 181. 

daire=rut, 275 

Dalcassians, 188, 189. 

Dalmonych, 338. 

Dalriada, 31, 33, 70, 71. 

Dalshiane, 47. 

dan= poem, 166, 167. 

Dana, 167, 169, 171, 194. 

Danann See De. 

Danes, 89, 359. 

Dardannus, 299. 

darkness, 120, 359 

Dathi, 179, 181. 

Datho, Mac, 269 

David, St, 59, 168, 187, 195. 

David I , 301. 

Deabhra, Loch, 329. 

Dealbhaoth, Dalbaoit, Dealbaith, 
113, 114, 169, 171, 184. 

Dealgnait, 174. 

Dechtire, 271. 

Decies. See Deisi. 

De Danann, Tuatha De, 113, 114, 
117, 118, 157, 166, 168, 170, 171, 
172, 173, 177, 181, 182, 209, 223, 
237, 241, 2838, 308, 328. 

deer, 194 

defaulter’s substitute (Hal o’ the 
Wynd), 13, 15, 16, 17; denarap> 
tion, 9; speech, 9, 13.4 

Defiobam, 115 

Desi, 128, 317-320, 322, 327 

delb = image, 171. 

Delvin, 69, 159, 267. 

Demeter, 194 

dhvea, arts, 166. 

Denis’s burn, 86. 

deplois. See Doublets, 

Derbforgail, 261, 272. 

Dermel, 275. 

deroil=small, weak, 171, 217 

Dervorgille See Derbforgal. 

descent, Pictish, 149. 

Deulyn, Bala, 235. 

Devil, 202. 

Dewar=pilgrim, 78, 83, 294, 295, 
308, 326, 335, 337, 353, 367. 

Dew, 134. 

Diarmait, 201, 

Diecaledones, 138. 

Dimetia, 140, 142, 318. 

Dindsenchas, 5, 224, 307. 

Diocletian, 88, 130. 


249, 266,7307, 310. 
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Dioscur, 116. 

Dis, 290. 

distiactio coxarum = expansion of 
the thighs, 160. 

divining rod, 301. 

Dobhar=water, 169, 170; Dobhar 
cu=otter, 1S5. 

Dobuni, 76. 

dobur, 169. 

‘*Dobur (no Dorchae)”=dark, a 
cupbearer, 336 

dogs, 205, 235, 243, 253, 259, 264, 


206, 2685 2270,> 275) ) 289; 9294, 
299, 363, doghead, 204, 206, 
2114216, 276, 292 bnman; 71, 


102; half, 103 ; sons of dogs, 104, 
338; dogs of Finn, 252, 267, 
269, dogs of Orion, 203; the 
three dogs, 293. 

Dol, 53, 56. 

Domina, 218. 

Dominiorum, 232 ; Cesar, ‘‘ Master 
of the Known World,” 108. 

domnan =the world, 114, 163, 164, 
ae 

Dond=dun, a cupbearer, 336. 

Donn mac Midir, 209 

donn= brown, 250. 

Donnachie, clan, 36, 75. 

Donnghos, 267. 

doorkeeper, 331, 332, 
339 

Dorcha = darkness, 359 

Dormach, 267. 

Dorvidilla, 261. 

‘““doubill membris_ of 
wemen,” 159. 

double marriage, 238. 

doublets, 8, 10, 18, 20. 

Dongalson, 344 

Douglas= grey dog, 101, 330. 

dove, 284, 290, 324 

Dovinia, 229, 231,°232, 250. 

Dowill, Dowall, clan, 36, 39, 91. 

Dragon of the Isles, 80; dragon- 
esque bell handle, 83. 

draught-board, 6. 

drowning, 150, 

Druids, 50, 91, 148 

Drummond Hill, 158. 

Diunkard, the, 269 

drunkenness, 171. 

Drust, King, 71. 


335, 336, 


men and 
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druth = fool, 226 

duan=song, made Tuan, 193, 194. 

Dub=black, a cupbearer, 336. 

Duben, Duibhne, 229, 232, 255, 
506, 310, 320. 

Dubhrenn, Dutbhdreann, 126, 129 

Dubnovellaunos, 76. 

Dubthach, 235 

Dughall, Dugall, Dubgal, 157, 304, 
306. 

Dwi Laithne, 272 

Duinewassels, 52, 53, 

Dul Dauna, Doll Daana, 157. 

Dull, 38, 322, 338; Abbacy of, 50, 
53, 54; minister’s glebe, 46, 47 ; 
dulls=holes, 54; dul=snare,’59; 
dula=peg, pole, 59, 75, dully, a 
game, 54 

Dullweem, Doilweme, 45, 49, 56, 
58, 68, 158, 322, 325, 344, 347 

Dumbarton, 190. 

Dumfriesshire, 181. 

Dunbar, Ear] of, 14. 

Duncan, son of Macbeth, 29, son of 
Crinan, 62, 264 

Duncanson, 34, 75, 267. 

Duncrub, 35. 

Dundee, 32 

Dundurn, 31, 69, 72, 75. 

Dunkeld, 50, 158, 284. 

Dunlop, 5 

Dunnichen, 119. 

Dunnotar, 31. 

Dunolly, 69, 269, 306. 

Dunsinane, 142. 

Dunstafinage, 28. 

duplares, 94 

Durward, Alan, 331, 332. 

Dux, a leader, 190 

Duy Moroedd, Du Moro, 308, 509. 

dwarf, 152, 193, 196, 199. 

dyed clothes, 95, 132, 148. 


eagle, 236 

Ealatha, Elada, 167, 171. 

Falga, Inis, 5, 112, 113. 

ear, 186, 190, 196, 219, 221. 

earth, 110, 194, 215, 216; earth- 
house, 236 

eas=cataract, 196 

East man, 271 

East Neuk of Fife, 2. 

Easter, 189. 
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Eathach, Ui, 320. 

Eathar=boat, 114, 320. 

eber, gullinbursti, 233. 

Eber mac Mileadh, 162, 182, 190. 

eberswin, 233, 241, 

Eboracum. See York. 

ebur=i1vory, 234, 247. 

eburo=yew-tree, 246. 

Eburones, 110, 246. 

Ebussa, 85, 243 

Ecclefechan, 181. 

Ecfrid, 119 

Echur=key, 336. 

Edeir, 315. 

Ederscel, 232. 

Edinburgh, 245. 

educator, 196 

Edward, King, 78. 

Edwin, Etguin, 86. 

eggs, 280 

Eire, 113. 

Elafius, 207, 208. 

Elamhoctor, 85. 

Elbe, 125. 

elbow, 171, 212. 

elements, 155, 216, 217 

elephant, 208 

elevate, 291, 359. 
cuno. 

Elga See Ealga. 

Elim, 156. 

ell, 171. 

Emauia, 271, 290, 

Emly, 74. 

England, 125. 

English in Dull, 51 

20, 82,0972> 173, F740 196, 197: 
conception on tasting, 194 

Eochaidh, Echaidh, 177, 178, 180, 
184, 185, 247, 265, 281, 317 

Kocho, 170. 

eofor = boar, 234, 250. 

Eogabhal, 197; eoin (birds) =John, 
195. 

Eogannacht, 28, 312, 313, 315. 

Eoghan, 196, 222, 226, 312, 314. 

Eothona, 192. 

Epiak, 90. 

Epidium, 90. 

Epistle of Paul, 294. 

Epproce-schyre, 247, 

Ere, Arc, 94, 130, 180, 217, 278, 
183, 286; Erc, a female, 288 


See Vellaunos , 
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Ercias, 278. 

Ercol, Ercal, 243, 358. 

erection, 273. 

Eremon, 190, 243. 

Ergadia (called after Ere), 337. 

Eridanus, 203, 271. 

Ersa = door-post, 336. 

escra, 153. 

Esthonia, 233. 

estuary. See Aistuarium. 

Esus, 271, 312. 

Ethlin, 172 

Ethne, Eithne, Ethlenn, 154, 223. 

etymology, 337. 

euernat, 249. 

evyevys, 312. 

Eugenuus, 312, 314. 

Eumenuus, 92, 95 

eun= bird, plural eoin, 194. 

Eurasians, 354, 356. 

Europeans in India, 354. 

evil eye, 213. 

Evonium, 28. 

Ewin, fabulous kings of Scotland, 
28, 315. 

explorers, 94, 95 

expounder, 236, 237. 

Extracta ex Cronicis Scocie, 10. 

eyes, 183, 213, 251, 272, 320. 


F=fir=men, 78. 

Fachtna, 317 

fahel, 87, 119. 

Fail, Inis, 118, 119, 170, 181, 224, 
Lia Fail, 118, 169, 237, 238, 239, 
284, 367. 

Failias; 169 

fair, 182, 292, 300. 

Fair Maid of Perth, 33. 

Falkirk, 140. 

Fanduith, Findowie, 266, 338. 

faodhail=watery hollow in sand, 
114. 

Faolan=httle wolf, 79; faol, 100, 
208, 286. 

Farna, 344. 

Farne, 211. 

Farquhar, the 
leigh), 133. 

fause house, 161. 

Faustus, 188. 

fawn, 130, i194, 300. 

Fe, Fi, 194. See Fer-fi 


Leach (Fearchar 
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Fea Febach, 243. 

Feabrat, battle of, 314. 

Feagh, 89. 

feara Cul, 265, 267, 306. 

feara gual, 264. 

feb =distinguish, 314. 

fecundity, 218. 

feeding, 161 

Feen, Fian, Fene, 68, 99, 123, 144, 
281, 300, 305 ; traditional duties, 
124, 

Feidhlimidh, 155, 156, 165. 

Feimhean, Magh, 199, 319 

Felaowa, 76. 

feli= phallus, 7S 

Fellaunus, 78. 

Fened, 123, 124, 129. 

Fenius Farsaid, 192. 

Fenn1 of Tacitus = Wends, 125, 131. 

Fentra, 89. See Ventry 

fer=man, Irish pronunciation, 5 

Fer-fi,) 196,. 197, ° 216; 222, 225, 
made Danes, 89 See Fib 

Feradach, 98 

Ferchess, 258 

Fercorb, 189 

Ferdiaidh, 272 

Fergus, Feargus, 167, 317; Fergus 
mac Ere, king by right of stone, 
31, 288. 

Ferquhar, Ferqwharis son, 7, 24 

fessa find, 132. 

fetlock, 290 

Fiacha, 209; Fiacha finnfholaidh, 
154; Fiach, broad-crowned, 312; 
Fiacha suighdhe, 320 

Fiadhach, 142. See Fidach. 

Fib (Fife), 31, 32, 112, 133, 134, 
135, 136, 137, 200, 209, 227, 314 
See Fidga 

Fidach, 227. 

Fidga, Fidba, Fidhbha, 135, 199, 
200, 314 See Fib. 

Fidh-gheinte, Ui, 312, 314. 

fidhchell =a chequer-boaid game, 
925 

‘* fierce ones,” 49, 67. 

Fife, Earl of, 16 

fig-tree, 199 

fili=plulosopher, 3 

Fillan, St, Foelan, Felan, Faolan, 
Faelan, Faslan, 75, 77, 78, 80, 81, 
82, 90, 100, 101, 133, 229, 284, 
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285, 308, 359 , a leper, 72, stam- 
merer, 2b; mute, 2b; Faelan, 
king of Deisi, 321; dog of, 270 

Fin, 27. See Finn. 

find = white, 130, =hair, 131 

findruine = polished, 234. 

Fingall, 123. 

Fingauls, modern description, 124 

finger in mouth, 130, 131, 133, 216 

Finias, 169 

Finis, world’s end, name for Ireland, 
170, 212 See Crioch na bhfu- 
ineadach. 

Finland, 233 

Finn, Fionn, Fin-fa, 29, $1, 89, 90, 
126, 128, 129, 131, 182, 198, 209, 
217, 232, 234, 250, 252, 258, 299, 
305, 308, 328, 361. 

fiodh = wood, 134. 

Fionntain (? white-haired), 194, 196. 

Fiova, Fiodhbhadh, 111 

fir cuile=broken men, 266. 

Fir Domhnann See Domnan. 

Firbolg, 113, 115, 163, 177, 180, 
712, 223, 283 

fire, 133, 134, 143, 161, 165, 168, 
177, 180, 181, 201, 203, 206, 212, 
213, 219, 287, 293, 324, 326 

Firth of Clyde, 115, 169, 180, 190, 
360. 

Firth of Forth, 115, 119, 120, 155, 
169, 180, 242, 245, 360, 36S; 
forth=road, 368 

fish, 136; fish of knowledge, 82 

fisherman, 126, 362; the rich fisher, 
242 

fishing-pole, 127. 

fishing-weir, 131 

Flanders, 121. 

flax, 337. 

fleet, 32, 242. 

Fochart, 174. 

Fodhia. Athole=ford of Fodhla, 
034,316; TiS ta iS es 
aye mee a A 

Foill, 271 

Foirchellain, Uibh, 319. 

Folk-Lore, always kernel of fact, 1, 
4, 363 

folk-tale, no perspective, 6 

Fomorians, 98, 143, 161, 162, 164, 
180, 213, 273, 307, 311. See 
under Waves. 
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fool, 64, 65, 226. 

foot, 327, 329. 

For=men (’), 122. 

Forbes, Bishop, $3. 

Forchu, 243. 

ford, 115, 155, 202, 203, 271, 273, 
365, 367, 368. 

Fordun, 315. 

foreigners, 198. 

forest, 112. 

Forfar, 32. 

fork, 197. 

fort, mac Tual’s, 158, 159; forts, 
180, 268. 

Forth, in Ireland, 200. See Firth of. 

fortifications, Cyclo 5 Lb. 

Fortingall, 45, 68, 73, 75, 123, 325, 
344, 352. 

Fortola, Fortalo, 322. 

Fortrenn, 30, 31, 32, 69, 158, 209, 
227, 345, men of Fortrenn, 50, 
68, 70, 293, 306, 355, 356, 358 , 
called Britons, 69; shipmen of 
Fortrenn, 71; Fortrenn= Angus, 
33; called Magh Fortrenn, 70. 

Fotaide, 317. 

Fothad Conann, 330. 

Four Masters, 226. 

France, 84, 180, 200. 

Frankish bishop, 285. 

Franks, 129, 321. 

Freamhainn, 265. 

Free Church, 356. 

frenum preputii, 290. 

fresco, 204. 

Freyr, Freija, 233, 293. 

Friar Tuck, 311. 

Fricco, Frigg, 233, 235. 

Frigida, 235. 

Frisians, 360. 

Fro, Froh, 233, 235. 

frock of skins, 276. 

frog, 160 

Frumentius, 167 

fuin=finis, 170. 

‘furrow and sod,” 86, 268, 


gabhar, 281, 300. 

Gabhra, battle of, 281. 
Gadair, Llyn y, 235. 
gadal=lascivious person, 357 
gadarn, 115, 116. 

gae bulga, 273, 274. 
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Gaedhil. See Gael. 

Gael, 118, 255, 257. 

Gaelic=guth-elg, 5, 
Perthshire, 339, 357. 

gai=spear, 320, 358. 

Gaileoin, 163, 164, 358. 

Gailian, 135. See Gaileoin. 

gaitei= goat, 357. 

Galdus, 105, 299. 

Galgacus, 18, 105, 179, 299, 315. 

Gall-Gael, 27, 265, 301, 303; Finn 
Gall, 359 ; Dubh Gall, 359 ; Gail- 
limh=foreigners’ country —1.¢., 
Galway, 257; Gouill=foreigners, 
189, 320. 

Galloway, 27, 28, 39, 90, 124, 262, 
265, 303, 309, 347, 358. 

Galway, 157, 257. 

game of the ford, 273. 

Ganascus, 108. 

gaothar, 281. 

‘* gapped,” 346, 367. 

Garbh, 143, 144 

Gargol, 102, 103. 

garland, 295, 

Garman, Gorman, 117; wife of the 
Daghda, 175. 

garments, gay, 95. 

garradh=ship, 300. 

Gasklune, 8, 30, 34. 

Gauls, Galli, 105, 110. 

Gawain, 242, 

gen=offspring, 312, 314. 

Gentiles, 34, 70. 

Geoffrey, Arthur, of Monmouth, 
195, 249. 

Geona, cohort, 306. 

Germain, St, 117, 190. 

Germans, 105, 108, 110, 146, 201, 
206, 216, 248, 295, 321, 360, 
362. See Almanis. 

Germanus, 175, 187, 188, 206, 208, 
241. See Germain. 

Germany, 70. 

Gethus, 144. 

Getic War, 246. 

giant, 131, 151, 153, 201. 

Giant’s Causeway, 268. 

Gibne, 277. 

Gilladomnan, Gille-eagamain, 304. 

Gille-adnagain, 304. 

Gille-mhaol-an-Gobhaidh (Smiths 
bald lad), 350. 


Gaelic of 
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Gillesland, 2S. 

Gillibrede, 303, 345. 

Gillius, 28. 

Giraldus Cambrensis, 141, 254. 

gladiatorial combat, 365. 

glans, 199, 290. 

Glasgow, 134 

Glassie, Loch, 60. 

Glen Ai, 280. 

Glenbrereth, Glenbroch, Glenbre- 
rochane, 8, 10, 35. 

Glendochart, 78, 377. 

Glenelg, 262. 

Glengowlanlhie, Glengoulandie, 47. 

Glenkindie, 57. 

Glenurchy, 38, 48, 294, 344 

Gleoin, 243. 

Gnostics, 210, 211. 

goat, 281, 357; goat-legged, 291. 

gobhal, gabhal= fork, 197. 

God the Father, 214. 

Goidel glass, 120, 126 

golden hostages, 298. 

Goll, Gall, 143, 144, 300; Cuchu- 
lainn called Goll, 272. 

Good God, 173, 177. 

Good Shepherd, 210. 

Gorias, 169, 170. 

Gorlagon, 102, 103. 

Gossoks, 263. 

Gowrie, 281. 

Graham, 346. 

Grail, 241. 

Grampius, Graupius, 106, 107, 110, 
111, 159, 170. 

Grant of Carron, Mrs, 52, 53. 

grave, 324. 

gravel, 280. 

Greece, S0, 108, 166, 204, 215, 283, 
313. 

Greek, 81, 120, 144, 167, 295, 312. 

Greeks, 70. 

Gregory the Great, 313. 

Gregour, Clan, 45; Maclagans who 
assisted, 47. 

Greyfriars’, interments in, 37. 

greyhound, 101, 277, 281, 289; 
arrow greyhound, 266. 

Grigenchosach, 143, 144. 

grove, 98, 163. 

Gruibne, a poet, 98. 

gual=wall, gwal, 84, 86, 87, 119, 
128, 264, 282, 300, 358 
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Gueleon, 358. 

Guillamuris, 300. 

Guillen, Gullion, 328, 

guinea-fowl, 201. 

gulban=beak. See Ben Gulban. 

gule, 224. 

Guledig, Gwledig, 85. 

Guparuus, 106. 

guthbord, 211. 

gwas, 28. 

Gwion Bach, 131. 

gwr=man, 102. 

Gwrgi, 71, 205. 

Gwyddil, 262, 

Gwydion, 236. 

Gwyn ab Nudd, 308. 

Gwynedd, 84, 123, 124, 125. 

Hadrian’s Wall, 261. See South 
Wall. 

hair, 95, 109, 184, 188, 196, 241, 
266, 277. 

Hal o’ the Wynd. See Defaulter’s 
substitute. 

hales=holes, 55. 

Hallelujah, 207. 

Halloween, 132, 161, 181. 

handicraft, 113. 

harp, 199 ; harper, 217. 

Harry, Hairy, 5. 

Hastati, 358. 

Hay, land of, 115 

Haverford, 254. 

Havgan, 307. 

Hay, 160. See Clan Hay. 

hazel, 133, 134, 263, 266, 301, 308. 

head, 239, 240, 251, 252, 258, 269, 
270, 274, 310, 318 

heaven, the seventh, 172. 

Heaven, 205 

Heimdal, 237. 

Helena, 88. 

Hell, 230; Hell’s Gate of Ireland, 
256. 

hellis-setr =cave-seat, 341. 

helmet, 276, 479. 

Henderson, Dr George, 38. 

Hengist, 84, 85, 182, 187, 248. 

henpen=henbane, 309. 

Henry II., 28 

Hercules, 94, 270. 

herdsmen, 152. 

Hermit, 325. 
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Herodian, 137. 

heroes, 62, 64, 65. 

Hertha, 138, 216 

Heth. See Mac Heth 

Hibern, 92 

Hiberma, 119. 

Highlandeis, 303. 

Hippolytus, 219. 

Historian, an carly, of Ireland, 193. 

Hjor=sword, head, 310 , Hjor Leif, 
237 

Hlafmaesse, 224. 

Hhthskjalf, 251. 

Hoctor, 85. 

Hollinshead, 69 

Holy Ghost, 214. 

Holy of Hohes, 220. 

Holy Places, Adamnan’s book on, 285. 

hood, 150, 279, 283, 292, 310, 311 

hooks, 126, 127; son of hooks, 336 

Horeb, 215. 

horns, 116, 215, 216, 291. 

Horsa, 182, 248 

horses, 184, 196, 281, 308; horse- 
men, 111, 177, 223, 247; king of 
the horses, 281; horse furniture, 
181 

Horesti, 136, 242. 

Houth, Book of, 90. 

Hu= pervading, 115, 131, 134. 

Hugh, 89 

Huginn, 251. 

human flesh, 147, 148, 150; sacri- 
fice of, 148 

Hund: Jarl, 264; Hundason, 264, 
338. 

Hungus, 102, 187. 

hunting, 259. 

hurdle, 293. 


I, Hy, Iona, I Colum cille, 165, 285- 
287, 324, 333 

Jardobhar, 169, 170 

Iber, 162. 

Ibernia, 112. 

‘* bil kamm ”=bent peg, 59. 

Ibrickin, 327. 

id, 276. 

ignorance, 242. 

Ilchlesach = many tricks, 184. 

Kliad, 203 

image, rude, 113, 114. 

Inleach, 74. 
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Imleog, Iomlag =naval, 75. 

Imperator, 85. 

impropriety, charge of, 262 

incantation, 222 

incest, 265, 293. 

Inch=1sland, 70. 

Inch of Perth Battle, 6; texts 
quoted, 7, 365; arms of combat- 
ants at battle, 8, 9, 10. 

Inchafhlay, 82. 

Inchtuthill, Inchecuthil, 
thel, 69, 159, 196, 267. 

information, 252 

Ims, Ynys=island, 111-113. 

institutes, two royal, 294. 

instruction =kelen, 133. 

insula, 113 

intercourse, furtive, 120; promiscu- 
ous, 220 

intoxication of Ultonians, 171. 

intrusive names, 305 

Inverchadden, Inchechaddin, 
46, 344. 

invisibility, 279, 283 

Tobath, 164, 166 

Jonian, 215. 

Tosa, 315-317. 

Ireland, names of, 111-115, 117, 
118, 119, 178. 

Trin, 119. 

Irlanda, 119 

Isis, 215, 216, 217, 218, 320 

island, 173, 258, 276, 278, 285, 287, 
324, 

Islay, Isla, 305, 340; Islay, Book 
of, 339. 

Isles, Lords of the, 305. 

Israel, Children of, 214, 321. 

ith, iodh=corn, gen, etho, etha, 
223, 276, 302; ith, 224, 239. 

Ithe, Magh, 142. 

Iubhar, Mac, 275. 

Iuernia, 119 

ivory. See Ebur. 


Inchstu- 


45, 


Jamblichus, 218. 

James ITI., IV., V., 83; James VI., 
38. 

jealousy, 174, 176. 

Jehovah, 164. 

Jeremiah, 307. 

Jerome, St, 121, 147, 238. 

Jerusalem, 248. 
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Jesus, 315, 317, 320. 

Jews, 211, 

Joey, 26 

John Baptist, 195, 213 

John, Gospel according to, 290. 
John’s town, 209. 

Johnson. See Cristy. 

Jore, 338. 

Jormungrund, 251 

Julius Cesar, 91, 92, 108, 125. 
Jupiter, 290 


xavyva=reed, 99. 

Kedalion, 201, 203. 

Kenmare, 127. 

kennings, 280 

Kenneth mac Alpin, 260, 346. 

Kent, 85. 

Kentigern, 133, 

Kentigerna, 133. 

Kerr, 5, 100; Miss E M. Kerr, 34, 
349, 

Kerrera, 306. 

Kerry, 127 

kettle, 153. 

key, son of, 336. 

Keyn, Finn’s son=Cian, 89 

kids, field of, 64, 194. 

Kieran = Ciaran 

Kulhelan, 101. 

Killin, 45, 46, 82. 

Kilmun, 75 

Kilriemont, 182. 

kilt, 19. 

king fish, 129. 

King’s County, 332 

king’s evil, 340. 

Kinneil, 87. 

Kinnitty, 322. 

Kirktown, 347. 

kiss, 176, 257. 

knights, 139; priests called, 25. 

known and unknown, 6 

knowledge of future, 131; tree of, 
130 , white knowledge, 130, 132, 
134, 165, 168, 172, 237, 252. 

xépn, 194. 

kottos, Koz, coth=old, 147. 

Kreenies, 263. 

kuml. See Cumble. 

xbwy oelpios, dog-star, 290 

Kyle, 89. 

Kyledyr Wyllt, 186. 


Labraid, 135 

lag=lach, 43 

Lagan, river, 279, 339. 

lagen=spear, 358. 

Laig, 27, 282 

laig, 279, 280. See Calf. 

Laighdhe, Laoighdhe, Lugaidh, 232. 

Laighin, 135, 358. 

laina, 21. See Shirt 

Lairge, Port, 320 

lake, enchanted, 328 

Lammas, 181, 225, 291. 

lanceas, 136 

Landellis, Bishop, 25. 

Langtoft’s Chronicle, 78, 295. 

lap-dog, 173-176, 185, 221, 222, 
225, 318. 

lasciviunt, 121, 357. 

Lassie, loch, 60 

Latin influence, 128 

Laudonia, 258. See Lothian. 

Aéa=stones, 141. 

leag, leug, leog=precious 
278, 283, 339. 

league, 156 

lear=sea, 3405. 

leather bags, 163, 164. 

lechlavr, 141. 

leg, 206, 223-226, 255, 274, 291; 
pig’s legs, 257 

legal obligation, 224, 227. 

Legions, IX Hispanica, 162; IL., 
195, 196, 246, 281; VI, 246; 
XX., 195, 246; City of Legions, 
195. 

Leif, 236. 

Leinster, 135, 164, 269, 319, 358; 
Prince of, 254. 

Leith, 115, 200 

Leithinn, 200. 

Lemnos, 200. 

Lena, 275 

Lennox, 75, 320. 

Leslie, John, The Historie of Scot- 
land, 16, 32, 365. 

Letavia, 200. 

Lethain, Dinn Map, 318 

letters from shrubs, 97. 

Leudonus, 133 

Liag, 278. 

Liamain, 117. 

liath bean= grey woman, 185, 

Liathain, U1, 321. 


stone, 
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Liathmuine, 185. 

Liban, 193. 

Liber Pluscardensis, 11. 

Liedania, Ciaran’s mother, 258. 

Liethali, 140, 141, 318. 

life, 27, 29, 141. 

light, 233, 235, 251, 252, 283, 284, 
323, 324, 326, 340, 359. 

‘‘light-bearer,” 183; Light of the 
World, 203. 

lightning, 181 

lilium=spiked hole in ground, 256. 

Lindesay, David of, 8, 10, 13; of 
Glenesk, 34 ; called ‘‘ James,” 14. 

lingua Scotica, 122, 354. 

Linlithgow, 245. 

Linon, river, 253. 

lint axe (axe=ox), 337. 

lion, 235, 236; armorial, 83, 

Lismore, Dean of, 289, 305, 325, 
326, 330. 

list of Macdougalls, 341, 348 ; list 
of Maclagans, 41, 42. 

little child, 98, 202, 204. 

Livingstone, 325, 367. 

llafur=corn, 141. 

Lleu, 225, 235, 236, 314, 323, 

llew= lion, 235, 314. 

Llir, Llyr, 225, 226, 237, 240; Llir 
Liediaith, 250. See Lear. 

Lloegria, 125. 

Llydaw, 115. 

loadstone, 253. 

loc=locus, 128. 

Lochaber, Lochquhabir, 298, 329. 

Lochlann, 217, 359. 

Loeg, Laeg, Leag, Cuchulainn’s 
charioteer, 275, 276, 278, 281. 

Logierait, 325. 

Loire, 125, 126. 

loisgrean = kiln-dried corn, 16). 

Loki, 293. 

Lomond, Loch, 300, 302. 

lon=marsh, 368. 

lon craois, 160. 

London, 247. 

Longhand, 171. 

longphort, 268. 

Lord of the Isles, 23. 

lorica, horse, 276, 377. 

Lorne, 341, 345, 358, 366; Lord 
of, 306, 330. 

losgann =frog, 160, 161. 
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Lot, Loth, 143, 144, 242, 258, 291. 
Lothian, 153, 141, 242, 245, 258. 
Lothra, 179. 

lotus, 218. 

Aovyos=raven, 25). 

Lovel, 364. 

Lowlander, 300. 

luachar =rushes, 326. 

luck, good, 249. 

Lucullus, Sallustius, 136, 171, 212. 

Lugduna, Lugdunum, 225, 251, 

Lugh, Lug, Luce, Luch, Luog, 169, 
171, 181, 212, 224, 225, 228, 235, 
237, 251, 252,291, 293, 323, 
330. 

Lughaidh, 98, 128, 169, 171, 176, 
189, 196, 198, 209, 222, 232, 
255, 258, 303, 314 

Lughnasa, 181, 182, 223, 224, 291. 

Lugoves, 225. : 

Lugun, 127. 

Luim-laine, 176, 

Luirig, 130. 

Lulach, 329. 

Luncarty, 302. 

Lupus, 208. 

lust, 232, 233. 

Luther Water, 315. 

Lyons, 125, 225, 251. 


(MAC, MAK, MAQ.) 

Mac-Aed, 326. 

Mac Aidchi=song of night, 336. 

Macalan, of Lorne, 306. 

Macalister, R. A. Stewart, 231. 

Macbeth, 27, 28, 29, 1383, 142, 
329. 

MacCall, MacColl, 86. 

MacCallums, 64, 65, 66, 

MacCathlin, 330, 368. 

MacCecht, 114. 

Makclaagan, Donald, juryman, 46. 

MacClachan, 282, 

MacClachynyha, 4, 

Mac-clagan=son of little bell, 335, 
336, 340, 348. 

Makclagane of Inverchadden, 46, 

MacClaggan, David, 44, 100. 

MacCochlan, 267, 268. 

Maccoit, 325. 

Mac-con. See Con, Mac. 

MacCouil, McQuhallie in Fortingall, 
38. 
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McCoull, McOull in Overgarrell, 39 

M‘Cowyll, 344. 

MacCuail, mm Glenurchy, 38 

MacCul, MacCoul, +, 68; MacCuil, 
King of Ireland, 114, 305. 

MacCullach, 265. See Cullach 

M‘Cwill, in the Isles, 39 

Macdonalds, 302, 305, 305, 345 

MacDougall, 4, 90, 279, 306, 329, 
331, 341, 344, 345, 366. 

MacDougall, Ewen, 342, 366 

McDowgall, 39. 

MacDovw les, 4, 358 

MacDugald, Galloway pronuncia- 
tion, 40, 304 

MacEwen, 306, 343, 345, ; of Magh 
Cireinn, 346. 

Macfirbis, 71 

M ‘gillaagan, 304. 

McGuilleglagane, 49. 

M‘Gillenlag, Johnne, 48, 339. 

McGlagane, 38, 46, 347. 

Macgoou, F C. Campbell’s phonetic 
Macdougal, 39, 305 

Macgregor, 38, 60, 346 

Mac Greine, 113. 

Mac Gual, 282 

Mached, 325. 

Mac Heth, 301, 302 

Macllechonil, 345 

Mellglegane, 47, 330. 

Mac-ille-mhaoil, Clan Bell, 348 

Mac-il-more, son of Mary’s servant, 
310 

Mac-il-morro, MacMurray, 310 

Maclivride, 345 

Macindeoir, 335 

MacInnis, MacInish, 182, 330, 346, 
348 

Macintosh, 25 

Mackay, 115, 280; of Kilmahumaig, 
160. 

Mackeith, 345. 

Mackenzie, 157, 159. 

Mackerra, 309. 

McKultishouse, McGuillishouse, 46. 

M‘Kuintalyhur, 34, 35 

MacKowle, M‘Cowle, M‘Coull (Mac- 
Dougal), 39, 40, 58, 358. 

Maclagan, 101, 267, 279, 307, 
331, 337, 339, 341, 347, list of 
spellings, 41, 42; men of the 
Weems (7), 61, coat of arms, 99 
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MacLagan=son of cave, 303, 304, 
345, 

MacLagan, John Sinclair of Glen- 
queich, 341. 

MacLaggan, 4 

MacLai=son of day, 336 

MacLellan, MacCleland, 77, 90, 99, 
100, 309, 310, 330, 345, 352, 

Maq-Leog, 278, 279, 282, 283 

McLinlagan, said to equal Mac- 
Gillefinnlagan, 339 

Maklolandus, 310, 352. 

Maclovius, 323, 326 

MacLucas, 329, 345. 

Mac-Lug, 326 

MacLulich, 329, 345. 

Macmillan, 348. 

Macnab, 340, 348 

Macnaughton, 120. 

Maenayr, 34. 

MacNisse, 335 

Mae Oc, Mac indoc, Mac an og, 183, 
184, 185, 1S6. 

MacOull, 39. 

Macpherson, 25, 37. 

Macpherson, ‘‘ Ossian,” 346. 

MecQueill, McGlagane’s neighbour, 
38 

M‘Quell, various spellings, 37. 

MacQuheles, 358 

MacQuhewin, 344. 

McQuhoull (Galloway), 39 

MacQwhewyl, 4. 

Macruani, 305, 345 

Mac-Tail, 188, 189. 

Mac Tual, 158, 159, 335 

MacVollan, 348 

M‘Valle, 37. 

Mabinogi, Mabinogion, 4, 236, 240, 
251 

Macan Og, 251, 264 

Macedonia, 80, 120. 

maceriae = clay - walled enclosure, 
19] 

machair=plain, 297. 

Machaire-Oirghiall, 297. 

machlag= womb, 81. 

Machutus, Machutes, Mochuda, 323- 
326, 330 

Macouins, 323 

Macoul, Macoult, 323 

Madchair, 60, 

Madonna, 218; Black Madonna, 235. 


See Angus. 
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Meat, 136, 139. 
Maelduin, 79, 295, 324. 
Maelgun, Maelgwn, Maelcun, 79, 
80, 84, 85, 267, 268, 296, 324. 
Maen, 135, 153, 262, 292, 293. 
magh=field, 70, 137, 180, 
Mag n-Aulbe, 73. 

Magh Mell, 278, 279 

Maghcirem, Magh Girgin, 31, 32, 
70, 205, 209, 243, 315, 308. 

magic, 147, 228. 

Maglocunus = Maelgun, 80, 267, 324. 

Magog, 166, 215. 

magpie, 201, 230 

Maia=mother, 138. 

Maidta, 136 

maidens, 277. 

maie=cut branch, ring, spot on 
partridge wing, 138 

Maigh (a river), 196. 

Main, Mac, 293. 

Major, John (History of Greater 
Britain), 12. 

maker = poet, 4 

Makyne Drosser = Mak-yne-dorsser, 
332, 333. 

Mal=tax, 155. 

Malcolm, 28, 35, 64, 67, 142, 264, 
300. 

Malo, St, 323. 

Mamore, 329. 

Man, Isle of, 117; king of, 262. 

Manand, Mana, 140, 169 

Manannan, Mananaun, Manawydan, 
157, 225, 226, 247, 283. 

Manau Guotodin, S4. 

Manlius Torquatus, 295. 

Mannus, 110, 138, 146 

Mans, dewar-na, 294. 

Maor=thief- taker, 338; maer in 
chluic = bell-keeper, 351. 

mapon, mabon= boy, 1838, 184, 186. 

Maponns, 183. 

maqi, 231. 

marble, 141. 

marchetis, 316. 

Margaret, St, 316. 

Marne, river, 183, 184. 

marriage, 70, 182, 238, 244, 249, 
265, +272;. 277, 2874, 299,, aii. 

marsh, 293, 36S. 

Mary, 310; the Insh Mary, 235; 
Queen Mary, 83. 
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Master of Hounds, 264 

Matholwch, 238, 240, 253. 

matriarchy, 244, 287, 292, 3538 

matrona, 183 

Mattock, river, 271. 

Maximianus, 129. 

Maxwell, 37. 

May Ist (Beltain), 131. 

Maynus, 262 

Meabal, Dagda’s wife, 257. 

meabal= disgrace, 175. See Meb. 

mead, 156, 165, 251 

Meadhonach, Baile, 66 

meann, 64, 194 

Mearns, 31, 205, 315, 358 

meas= fruit, acorns, 269. 

meat, 184. 

Meath, 75, 128, 177, 179, 180, 265, 
319, 358, 362 

meb, mebul, pudendum muliebre, 
258, 176. 

Mebh, Medh, Maive, Meave, 172, 
257, 258, 269, 317. 

medicine, professors of, 100 

Meleager, 201. 

Melerins, 195. 

mem=kiss, veste elervata, 257. 

men =ornaments, 293. 

men of the world, 164. 

Menapia, 88, 129 

Menevia, 168. 

Menglad, 293. 

Menteith, 70 

Menzies, Meyners, 
Mercer, 35 

Mercia, 85 

Mercury, called Vetlaunus, 77, 80, 
91, 138. 

mermaid, 309, 310. 

mermen, 263. 

Mesca Ulad, 171. 

Mesgedhra, 269. 

Mesreda, 269 

metaphors, 6. 

Mewane, 38. 

Miathi, 140. 

Middlebie, 181 

Midir, 181, 251. 

mid-summer, 181. 

Mildu, 324 

Mileadh, 114, 117, 162, 190. 

miles=soldier, 114. 

Mulesian narration, 215. 
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Milesians, 70, 152, 182, 224. 

Milesius, 162,224,239. See Mileadh. 

military district, 265 

Mumer, 251, 252, 293 

Minerva, 167, 168, 205. 

missile weapons, 1$4, 272. 

Misty sea, 118. 

Mithra, 96, 252. 

Moaedoc, 324 

Modron, 183, 184, 186. 

Moen, 135, 292. 

Moghcorb, 189 

Molocus, 325, 330 

Molossian dog, 230, 259, 260 

Molua, various spellings, 232, 322, 
$27, 330, 367 

Moluoc, 330. 324, 327, 

mongaig, rath, 1S4, 272. 

mongrel, 103 

Moon, 201, 216, 226, 247, 254, 366 ; 
half-moon, 246 

Moor, called Black Morrow, 309; 
Moors, 287 ; moosh =? monasteri- 
um, 54 

Moot Hull, 79. 

mor=sea, 298 , Mor-tawch =hazy 
sea, 115. 

Mor Taweh, 115 

Morann, 150, 153, 292, 293. 

Moravia, 298 ; Moravienses, 
329, 355. 

Moray, 298, 299, 301, 308, 
356 ; earl of, S, 10, 13, 302 

Morna, clan, 300. 

Morroughs, 263, 309, 310. 

mortar-piece, 100. 

Mortlich, Muarthlack, Murtclaugh, 
Mortlach, 43. 

Morvern, 302, 303. 

Moses, 214, 215, 219, 

moss-hole, 292. 

Mothla, 321. 

mouse, 226 ; Mouse, Fair, 340 

mouth, 292. 

Mowat, 34. 

Moynalty, Magh-n-ealta, 112 


301, 
3.46, 


Moytura. Sec Tuireadh, Magh. 
muaid=jealous man, 176; Mael 
Muaidh, 206 


muco, pl. mucoi, 232, 255. 

Mucruimhe Magh, various spellings, 
128, 197, 198, 223, 254, 256, 
257, 263, 312, 314. 


mud, 293, 

Mug-eime, 318. 

Mugna, a gigantic tree, 72, 82; 
Bealach Mugna, $2 

Muicinis, 117, 118 

muir=sea, 288, 345. 

Muircheartach mac Erc, 288, 300. 

Muirchu, 363. 

Muureadach, 288 

Muireb, Muref, 298, 300, 302, 308. 

Muirghein, 186. 

Muirtheimhne, 
305. 

Mulholland, 351 

mull=mound, heap, bell, 350 

Mull of Oa, 340 

mun=wine, 6, 60, 82 

Mundus, St, $1, 133. 

Mungo, 133, 134. 

Mnuninn, 251. 

Munster, Mumha= greater, 98, 125, 
188, 189,;.:10];5 232, 255, 202: 
293, 312, 319, 320, 321, 35S. 

mur, 170, 288 

Murchadh, 175. 

Murias, 169, 170, 308. 

Murray, 298, 301. See Moray. 

Murrays, 299, 310. 

murus=wall, 170 

music, 116, 117, 196, 197, 239 

mute, 292 

mystery, 133 


Magh, 174, 297, 


Naitan, king of Picts, 219. 

nakedness, 224. 

names, of men, have no context, 2 ; 
different dialects suggest different 
meanings, 2; as basis of history, 
3, 190 ; accuracy of first recorder, 
4; value of pronunciation, 5, 
esoteric signification, 5 

Nant-Llef, 235 

Nas, wife of Lugh, 224. 

nasc=band, 223, 224, 291, 303. 

Nasciens, 242 

‘‘nation,” of Duncan McClauchane, 
44. 

nativi, 18 

naut=cattle, 291 ; nauda, property 
generally 

navel of Ireland, 75, 178. 

navis=ship, 165. 

neamh= heaven, 165, 
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Nebuchadnezzar, 74 


Nechtan’s meer, battle of, 69; 
Nechtan’s dun, 119; Nechtan 
mac Labraid, 183; Nechtan 


Sceine, 271. 

neck, 151, 179, 180, 294. 

Nectonibus, Nectanabis, 119, 120. 

Nemed, Netmheadh, Nemedius, 98, 
162, 165, 166, 178, 205. 

Nemetes, 9S 

Nemnivus, Neminoius, 98 

Nennuus, 84, 85, 119, 162, 163, 
165, 200, 232, 244, 303, 358 

Nephthys, 216. 

Nera, 280. 

Nessa, 315, 316, 317. 

nexus=a binding together, 
See Nasc. 

Nin, 111. 

nine score heroes, 27, 263 

Ninia, 347. 

Ninnine, poet, 72. 

ninth wave, 292. 

Ninl, 118. 

North, The, 309, 360. 

Northerner, 154, 157. 

Northmen, 98, 159, 166. 

Northumbria, 358. 

Nos, 142 

Notitia, 287. 

Nuadh, Mogh, 190. 

Nudd, 291, 308 

nuptials, illegitimate, 120. 

nuts, 263, 266, 269. 
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O’Bric, 321, 327 

O’Cochlan. See MacCochlan. 

O’Cronagan, 206. 

O'Driscoll, 232 

O’Duine, O’Duibhne, 250. 

O’Hartagan, Kenneth, 118. 

O'Maelchallain, 351 

O'’Mellan, keeper of Patrick’s bell, 
35). 

Octa, 84, 243. 

Odin, 172, 202, 
310. 

Odyssey, 208, 295. 

Oengus, Oneguss, Oinuist, 182, 189, 
204. 

Oenopion, 200. 

offering, 90, 91 

Offerus, 201, 202. 


252, 
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Ogham, Oghmic, 96, 98, 127, 227, 
“999, 232, 278, 307, 320, 327, 
362 

Ogilvy, Walter, Shenff of Angus, 
8, 10. 

Ogmius, Ogmios, Ogma, 94, 96, 171, 
282. 

Ogygia, 119. 

oigh=virgin, oighionnach = thistle, 
84. 

Onhol, O1lul, called Olnim or Aou- 
lom, 128, 191; 196, 197, 232, 
267, 312, 314, 315, 317, 319, 
320. 

oircnid =slaughter, 222. 

Oirtheara, 298. 

Oise, 85 

oister, clan an, 333; tradition of 
Columba’s bellringers, 334. 

Olave, the red, 304 

Ollamh Fodhla, 178; 
learned man, 177. 

Ollar, Ollarbha, 155. 

Ollathair, 172 

Olum. See Oulioll. 

Onbeccan, 227. See Aenbeccan. 

one-handed, one-footed, 143, 144, 
183. 

Onokoihthe, Christian’s god, 210. 

ooze, 245. 

orc, 221, 222, 227-229, 241. 

orca, 299, 22-4. 

orchan= incantation, 222. 

Orestes, 252 

Oriel, Oirghialla, 298 

Origines Parochiales, 325. 

Orion, 81, 200, 203, 253, 271, 289, 
290, 315. 

Orkneyinga Saga, 264, 304. 

Orkneys, 85, 258, 264; Orcades, 
224, 230, 242, Orcanie, 242, 
243, 244; Orcc, 243. 

Ortus Sanitatis, 254. 

Osgar, 300. 

Osiris, 204. 

Ossin, Ossian, Oisin, 209, 300 

Ossory, 319. 

ostiarius, 333, 334. 

Ost-men, 298. 

otter, 185, 270. 

Owen, 314. 

oxen, 116, 134, 233, 235; a lint ox, 
337. 


ollamh = 
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P, initial and final, 227. 

paddokis, 160. 

palladium, 204. 

Palladius, 205, 208. 

Pallas, 205, 208. 

Paradise, 27S. 

parish of ‘* Mclagan,” 45, 61. 

Parish Records, 44. 

parrot, 253. 

Parthalon, 143, 173, 174, 175, 177, 
194. 

partridge, 138. 

patriarchy, 28S, 366. 

Patrick, St, 4, 117, 123, 188, 190, 
191, 193; 198, 205, 208, -228, 
258, 317, 324, 326, 334, 335, 
363. 

patronymics, 352. 

Paul, Epistle of, 151. 

Peanfahel, 87, 119. 

peasants, 292, 299, 302. See Ait- 
heach Tuatha. 

Peddie, 327, 329, 345. 

peeikear=spy, 94, 111. 

Pelagia, 215 

Pelagian heresy, 238. 

pellet, a game, 54. 

Pelotes, 21. 

pelta, Thracian shield, 246. 

Penda, Panta, 85, 86. 

Pennant, 74, 123, 158, 293, 333. 

Penneltun, 119. 

Pentecost, 214. 

perantiqui, 147. 

Percival, 242. 

Persephone, 194. 

Perth, Battle of, 353. See Inch, 8. 

Peter’s Pence, 188. 

petition writing, 343. 

Petriana, 75, 111. 

Petrus, 242. 

peul=pillar, 90. 

eulvan, 90. 

phallus, 204 ; phallic imagery, 258, 
293. 

Pharsaha, 108. 

paris, 99. 

Philip of Macedon, 78. 

Philippi, 108. 

philologist, rule in explaining name, 


Oi di 
Pict, 93, 127. 
Pictavia, 127, 323. 
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Pictland, 27. 
Picts, 31, 92, 94, 95, 126, 127, 139, 


144, 190, 198, 200, 201, 204, 
207, 211, 219, 230, 243, 244, 
245, 247, 255, 259, 262, 264, 
285, 287, 303, 319, 327, 347, 
355, 356, 359, 361. 


pig, 115, 117, 138, 211, 222, 297, 
229, 232, 239, 269, 290, 319; 
long pig, 147; riddle, 229; pig 
= vessel, 230, 231; gold pig, 
233; pigs of magic, 256; pigs 
innumerable, 257; pig of Rome, 
eb. 

pillar stone, 179. 

pit of milk, 200. 

Pittenweem, 52, 75. 

place-names, explained by context, 2. 

plaid, 13, 19, 20. eLeal 

Plain, The Great, 223; plain-man, 
270. 

Plain of Wonder, 266. 

Plato, 12. 

Plebes Deorum, 166. 

Pleiades, 203, 290. 

Pliny, 147. 

plough yokes, 302. 

plural place names, 61. 

Pluto, 270, 291, 299. 

Po, 203, 271. 

Poitou, 127, 323, 

Polmont, 111. 

poltergeist, polterabend, 311. 

Pontius Pilate, 74. 

Pope’s knight, 95. 

porchellan, 319 

poreus = pig, 227, 255, 319 

porridge, 238, 239. 

Portugal, 283. 

Posphorus, 183. 

pot-hook, 295. 

potter, 122, 168. 

Preetorian guard, 108. 

‘precious things,” 187, 188, 244; 
precious stone, 339. 

prepuce, 292. 

Priapus, 233. 

prickle, 270. 

promiscuity, 238. 

property, 291, 292. 

Provence, 76. 

Ptolemy, 112; Ptolemy Lagus, 196, 

wixrns = boxer, 107. 
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pups, 266 
Pylades, 252. 


Q, final, 227. 

‘*queestio de lana caprina,” 21. 

Quailsund= Whalesound, 87. 

quallian, 86. 

quarrel, first of Picts and Scots, 260, 
final, 260. 

quarterstaff, 311 

Queen, 113, 114, 171. 

Queensferry, 87 

quern, 238, 239. 

Quest, The, 242. 

Quhaill Heayin, 87. 

Quoal=Cuailgne, 305. 


raiment, 184. 

rainbow, 273. 

raven, 194, 238, 239, 250, 251. 

razor, 186 241. 

recruiting Roman armies, 248. 

red, complexion, 172, 225; hair, 
226; nose, 267; hounds, 268. 

Ree, loch, 184. 

Regalia of Scone, 79. 

Reginald, Ranald, 304, 306. 

Registrum Episcopatus Moraviensis, 
11, 23. 

relic worship, 219. 

renovation, 190. 

Retinue of the Wall, 281. 

Rewther, 144 

Rhine, 99, 108, 111, 188, 360. 

Riabhach, An=The Devil, 280. 

Riangabar, Riangabra, 275, 281. 

Ribh, 184 

Richard (of Cirencester), 243. 

rings, 137, 151 

“‘road, on one,” 63, 65. 

Roanus, Ronan, 193, 195. 

Robert II., 25, 27; Robert III, 11, 
34. 

Robeit of Athole, 34 

Robertson of Struan, 264. 

Robin Hood, 311. 

Robruid, 244 

rock, men of, 346 ; of Cashel, 191. 

Roin, 174 

Rolson, 34, 35. 

romance writers, 5. 

Roman citizens, 92, 111 

Roman shore, 191. 
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Romans, 200, 202, 213, 245, 246, 
247, 261, 276, 281, 315, 356, 
360 ; comparison with Bntish in 
India, 354. 

Rome, 188, 191, 205, 210, 215, 257. 

Ronain, Adamnan’s mother, 287. 

Rosmerta, 138 

Rough Castle, 256, 

Rowena, 249. 

Roys, 345 

Ruadhan, St, 179. 

Ruadhri, 224. 

Rufus, 254. 

runes, 97; runic, 236. 

rung, 326. 

Ruprecht, 311. 

rut, 275. 

Rutupz (Richborough), 246, 

Rydderch Hael, 268. 

rye, 279. 


Sabaoth, 211. 

Sabrina See Severn. 

Saighir, 258, 322. 

Saimher, Inis, 173 

saints, origin of Scotic, 205. 

St Fillan’s on Loch Erne, 31. 

Salbhuidhe, 317. 

salmon, 80, 82, 172, 194, 195, 222, 
263. 

Salvation Army, 355. 

&¢ Salve,” 317. 

Samhain, 132 

Samuel, 307. 

satyr, 291 

Saviour, 202, 204. 

Saxons, 95, 207, 248, 307, 320 

Saxony, 125, 149 

Scathach, 275. 

Sceoluing, Finn’s dog, 352 

Scheabeg, Sceauchbeg, Sceachbeg, 
8) 10,913; 2ape6: 

science, 167, 196, 263, 266. 

scissors, 186. 

Scone, 79, 260, 272, 285, 346; the 
king’s seat at, 79 

score, 67; nine score, 62; three 
score, 64, 65. 

Scota, daughter of Pharaoh, 119, 
120. 

Scotia, 119, 120, 337 

Scotic Church, 313; Scotic king, 
346. 
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Scotica lingua, 122, 354. 
Scotichronicon, Fordun’s, § 
Scotland, 170, 209, 226, 271, 272 


Scots, 84, 85, 92, 120,°121, 128, 
166, 190, 205, 206, 210, 213, 
238, 243, 244, 255, 259, 270, 
285, 318, 354, 355, 356, 359, 


361. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 26, 28, 33, 52 

Scotti, Scoti, Gaulish names, 121 ; 
Scotius, 121; Scottim, 122. 

scouts, 93, 94 

Scythia, 166, 252. 

sea, 345 See Muir. 

Sea-goat, 194, 246. 

seagull, 79 

seal, 195 

sealed, 96. 

seat, kings of Scone, 79. 

Sedlang, 276. 

Seghain, 174 

Senellus, Sinell, St, 334. 

Serf, St, 183, 134. 

Setanta, 271 

seven sons, 197, 198, 223, 227, 255, 
2035 chains, “220, “227s “years, 
170. 

Severn, river, 76, 186, 245, 307. 

Shakespeare, 142. 

shamefaced, 6 

shaving, 164, 188, 221. 

Shaw, 25, 26. 

sheep-stealing by William McClagan, 
47. 

Shetland, 87. 

shield, 98, 107, 163, 208, 211, 223, 
224, 248, 274. See Pelta 

shin, 226. 

Shinar, Seanar, 192. 

shinty, 52 

shipmen, 231 

ships, 108, 114, 
Isis ship, 217. 

shirts, 20. 

shoes, 58, 220. 

Sholto, 101. 

Sibrenn’s recess, 60. 

sidh=fairy mound, 183. 

Sidh Monaidh, 209. 

signum, 96. 

Sigurd, 264 

Silures, 162. 

Simeon, 164. 


240, 300, 360; 


Simon Magus, 219, 276, 363. 

Sinai, 204. 

Sinclair of Rosslyn, 25 

Sinus, 203. 

sistrum, 200, 215, 217, 218. 

sithbhrach, sithbhrog, 58. 

Sithech = wolf, 26. 

Sxdrtoi=illegitimate children, 120; 
boys brought up in women’s 
apartments, 121. 

Sxérios=dark, furtive, 120. 

Skye, 306. 

slabhraidh =chain, 294 

Slammanan, 84 

Slanius, Irish king, 178. 

slat, measure of length, 22 

slaves, 145, 149, 152; female, 80. 

Slechta, Magh, 132 

Shabh-an-tuim, 64, Shabh na-m- 
ban, 199 , Sheve Bloom, 322 

sling, 271. 

slough, 292. 

Slurach, 34, 294 

small still, 340 

Smeaton, 100 

Smertullos, 116 

smith, 242, 253, 270, 271, 292, 294, 
328, 349. 

snake, white, 133, 175, 324. 

snare, 59. 

snod, 277. 

snood, 277 

Snowdonia, 235. 

Sol invictus, 234 

soles to necks, 174 

Solinus, 243 

Solomon’s judgment, 364 

Solstice, summer, 213 

Solway Firth, 191 

Somarle, clan, 306, 307 ; McSobrell, 
308 

Somerled, 301, 302-308, 345 

Somerset, 307, 318. 

Sommerlatte, 301. 

son of wall, 128 

song, 194. 

soothsayer, 195. 

Sorcha, 283, 359. 

Soulis, Nicolas de, 331. 

sow, a defence, 231; in the corn, 
235. 

Spain, 85, 162, 180, 223, 225. 

Spaniards, 244. 
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Sparta, 139. 

spear, 237, 241, 242, 275, 320, 358. 

speech, 253. 

** Spitty,” 343 

spots, 164, 201, 230, 276, 321. 

spy, 94, 111, 279 

staff of Ireland, 172. 

stag, 133. 

standard of value, 291 

Stanley, Dean, 284. 

stealing, 285 

Stephen, 28 

Stewart, Duncan, 8, 10, 34. 

Stokes, Whitley, 357. 

stone, 96, 118, 135, 141, 153, 191, 
936, 241, 242, 268, 269, 270, 
272, 284, 292, 339, 347; image, 
90, 91; chair, 101, big stone of 
Ce, 114; stanis in Athole, 160; 
flag-stone, 176, 191, 273, 278; 
sounding-stone, 179, 187, pullar- 
stone, 179, 258, stone circles, 
262, Coronation stone, 284, 
stone of descent, 2b 

stooping, 132. 

Stormont, 30, 159 

Strabo, 357. 

Strathardle, 35. 

Strathbran, 338. 

Strathclyde, 356 

Strathearn, 70. 

Strathfillan, Straphillan, 
340. 

stream, running, 134, 274. 

Stromneis, 340 

Strongbow, 164. 

Strowan, 75 

Succat, 208. 

Sucellus, 208. 

Suetonius, 299. 

Suevi, 233 

Sumarlidi, 301; Sumarhdi Haulldr 
=peasant, 302 _ 

Summer-shine, 307. 

sun, 251, 253 

surnames, 352; commenced in Ire- 
land, 353. 

surplhice, 218. 

Suy, 284 

swag, 326. 

‘‘ sweetness of opening,” 260, 327. 

swiftness of foot, 327, 329 

swine. See Pigs. 


45, 82, 


INDEX. 


swineherds, 240, 324 
swingle=single, 337. 

sword, 135, 171, 237, 241, 310 
synchronise, 3, 6. 

syntax, 231. 

Syracuse, 113 

Sysyll, 144. 


Tacitus, 97, 98, 105, 136, 162, 166, 
207, 216, 242, 244, 295, 363. 

Taileyfer, 35. 

Tailltin, 179, 180-182. 

Tailte, 180 

Tailtiu, 223. 

Tailyeour McLagan, in Dalshiane, 
47. 

Tairre, Ceall, 174. 

tal=forehead, 132 (? deall=under- 
standing, 132); tal=adze, 188 

Talcend, 188. 

Taliessin, 94, 131, 140, 151, 193. 

Talorgan, 229. 

Taneu, 133. 

Tanki=fire-dog, 270 

Tara, 182, 319. See Teamhur. 

Tarady:, Tairador, 140 

tarr, 175 

tartans, 20. 

Tasciovanus, 7S. 

tatoo, 137, 230, 243; Roman soldiers 
tatooed, 95. 

Taurus constellation, 282. 

Tax-gatherer, 199. 

Tay, Thay, Tai, Toi, 9, 10, 33, 69, 
267, 343; tribes of Tay, 50 

Taymouth, 158 ; Black Book of Tay- 
month, 352. 

teachers, Scotic, 313. 

Teamhu, Teambuir, Temair, Tem- 
rach, gen., Tara, 155, 178, 179, 
336. 

Teathur, king of Ireland, 114. 

Techur, 336 

Tecmang, 336. 

Tencteri, 360. 

Tenegus, 182. 

Testaments, Old, 112, 363; New, 
166, 213. 

Testaments, Register of, 352. 

Teutones, 138, 146, 358. 

Thais, 196. 

8adAAbs=a young shoot, 141. 

thane, 26. 
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**The Blessed,” 237, 240, 248 

Thenew, 133 

Theodosius, 93. 

thistle, 83, S84 

Thor, 235, 

Thrace, 108, 139, 164, 246, 358 

Thracians, 70, 183 

three dogs, 198, 204. 

three nations, 179, 182, 190. 

OvAakor=tiousers, 165 

Thule, 75 

thyrsus, 139 

Tigern-bais, 131 

Tigeinmas, 131, 132 

Tighernac, Annals of, 27, 62, 85 

timpan, musical instrument, 197, 
199, 216. 

tinker, 168 

tocbaim =lift, elevate, 173. 

Todhga, 173. 

togain =choose, 175 

tol=hilly, 157. 

Tolasalon 322,32 7, 

toll, twll, Welsh , toull, Breton, 54, 
55, 59, =pudendum, 59 

Tongres, 110, 148. 

‘* tongues of fire,” 214 

tonsure, 187, 189, 196, 218, 219, 
240. 

tooth, 234, 241; Finn’s ‘‘tooth of 
knowledge,” 234. 

torch, 120. 

Torleil, 102, 103 

Torphichen, 245. 

torque, 291 

Toula, 327 

tower, plain of, 151, 180, 262, 
Tower of London, 283 

Tracht-Romra, 191. 

traeth, Gaelic tiagh=shore, 221, 
241, 244, spelt tra. 

transmigration of Liban, 185; of 
Tuan, 194. 

treachery, 151 

treu, trev=homestead, 244, 

Treuroit, Trat, 244. 

triads, Welsh, 71 

tiiath= king, 221. 

tribal 1epresentative, 231 

tribute, 189, 192, 321 

Troy, 299. 

trumpeting, 208 

Tiumwine, 31. 


bho 
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Truro, 128 

trwyth=urine, 221 

Tuach, family name, 157 

‘Tuan, 193, 195. 

tuath, tuatha, 153, 366 
Tuathal, 154, 156, 158, 209 
tuck, a pointed instrument, 311. 


“Tuieadh, Magh, 180, 213 


Tuisto, 110, 138, 146. 

Tula Aman, 69, 75, 158 

Tuline, 69, 75 

Tulla, 322. 

Tummel, Maclagans near, 48 

Tundergarth, 181]. 

Tungri, 76, 107, 108, 110, 146, 167, 
181, 246, 355 

tusk. See Tooth. 

twelve battles, Arthur’s, 244, 245. 

Twrch Tiwyth, 186, 221, 240, 244, 
290 

Tyle, 75. 


U, the Great, 143, 144, 177, 212, 
285. See Hu, Aedh 

uallach=sportive, 52 See Walloch 

uamh=cave Weem supposed mis- 
pronunciation of, 52, 53, 303, 
341, 

Uidnuist, 182. 

ulllean, 171. 

Uist, 114. 

ulna (fore-arm)=ell, 171. 

Ulster, Uladh, 174, 189, 212, 238, 
240, 269, 271, 276, 290, 358, 362 

Under Waves, King, 266 

unicorn, 83 

unicus, the only one, 182, 192 

unnatural practices, 293 

Unuist, 182 

unus=one, 182. 

tboaw = weave, 99 

Uranos, 81. 

Urbgen, 314 

Ureico, 225 

Uiien Reged, 200, 203, 253, 268, 
309, 314. 

Urindus, 81. 

urine, 81, 221 

Urion, 81 

Usipians, 360. 

uterus, 200 

Uthr Ben, 237 

Uxama, 225 


ome 
C 


See Mun. 
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V, vocal value, 68; uot in Gaelic, 
77; =F m Welsh, 77. 

Vada, 202 

Valentia, 92, 99, 138. 

Vallum, 86, 164, 245, 268. 

Vannes, 125, 323. 

Vans, 252 

Vararis, 298, 299. 

vari= water, $1. 

Varuna, 81. 

Vecturiones, Verturiones, 138, 139. 

Vegetius, 92, 93, 95, 248. 

Vellaunodunum, 79 

Vellaunos = powerful, 
vated, 77. 

Vellaunus=Fellaunus, 78, 99, 106, 
173, 284, 359 

Vellavi, 76 

Veluwe, 76. 

Vendee, La, 125, 127 

Venedotia, 123, 124, 125 

Veneti, 1238, 125, 127 

venetus=blue, 126. 

Venice, 125. 

ver =spring, 139 

Vernon, 294 

Vespasian, 109 

vessel, 229, 299 

Vesta, 168 

veste elevata, 258. 

vetrlidi= winter sustainer, 301 

vikings, 213, 217, 222, 241 

vinea, 231. 

Virgin and Child, 216. 

Vir1 Armorum, 163, 358. 

Viri Bullorum, 163. 

Viri Dominiorum, 163. See Domini- 
orum. 

Vodin, 234. 

Vortigern, 84, 85, 86, 187, 188, 
241, 248, 248, 362 

vow, 109 

vowel at end of Clachmyha and 
Abhane, 348 

vowels and consonants, their value, 
art: 

Vulcan, 201. 

vulf=wolf, 286. 


76; =ele- 


W =u, 53; =o00, 77; not in Gaelic, 
773; =qu, 87. 

Wales, 123, 319. 

Wall, 164, 181, 264, 281, 288, 300, 
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309, 319, 356, 358, 361, 3609, 
368; North Wall, 87, 113, 118, 
123, 127, 137, 138,.154;,,-170, 
180, 268, 318, 346, 358; South 
Wah, “75, 76, 86, 111,283,167, 
170, 287, 358 

wallet, 279. 

walloch, a dance, 52, 53 

Walloon, 299. 

Walls of Thebes, 119. 

Wark, 308. 

washing, 218. 

watchman, 171. 

water, 183, 211, 264, 268, 301; 
Scot Water, 169; Westwater, 2b 

Waterford, 128, 319, 358 

waterhorse, 60. 

wattle-and-daub, 347; wattle and 
skin, 259. 

wave, 150, 151, 292 

Wedderburn, Dr Maclagan, 
331 

wedge, military formation, 248 

Weem, Weyme, Weme, 38, 47, 48, 
51, 60, 346, 347; =wame, 51, 
57; other Scottish, 52, 57; 
=earth-house, 2b 

well, 184, 185; female attendant 
at, 185 

Wem in Devon and Shropshire, 51. 

Wends, 125. 

Wescubricht, 28 

whale, 222, 230. 

Whalsey, 88. 

wheat, 303 

whelp, 86. 

white, 234, 258; white hound, 261, 
267, 327, white tooth, 234; 
white mount, 247. 

White House, 347. 

Whitsuntide, 214 

Will Waddle, 255. 

Wilham the Lion, 51, 303, 337. 

wine, 6, 200, 201. 

Wisdom, Fountain of, 251. 

wives, 106, 113, 121, 243, 251; 
‘als mony as thay pleis,” 316. 

wizard, 236. 

wolf, 79, 101-103, 208, 289, 292, 
338, 359, wolf-hounds, 321. 

Women, Mountain of, 199, laws 
relating to women, 286; as 
war1iors, 287. 


279, 


See Cruithneachd 
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wood, 112, 137, 243; Island of yellow-haired giant, 237, 245. 


Wood, 111. yew-tree, 72, 110, 196, 197, 246, 
words explained by context, 2. 275 ; of Fortingall, 78, 75; ‘“pa- 
world, 202. ternal yew,” 82. 

Woutan, 202. Ymma, 324. 
wry mouth, 250. York, 246, 247, 261 
wunschelruot, 301 young child slays Ewin, 316 


Wyntoun, 30, text relating to Yskithyrwyn Benbeadd, 241. 
combat, 7, his distance from it, 


a Zaccheus, 199. 
Zend Avesta, 351. 
Xiphiline, 136. Zeuss, 98, 123, 222, 
THE END. 
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